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Life Assurance 


ITS FUNCTION. The main function of Life Assurance is the 
protection of present or prospective dependants against hardship 
resulting from your premature death and provision for yourself and 
them in later years if you survive normally. 


INVESTMENT. Life Assurance, especially Endowment Assurance, 
is however also the best possible long-term investment, because the 
money is invested wisely, and partly in “* growth equities,” by the Life 
Assurance Companies and because it is the only form of investment 
subsidised by the Government. The subsidy consists of Income Tax 
Allowance on two-fifths of Premiums. For those liable to Tax at 
7s. 9d. in the £ this means 15.5%. Thus, a net outlay of £84 10s. a year 
provides a premium of £100 a year, which is 18.34% increase. 


SELECTION. There is a deal of difference between Companies and 
between various types of Policy. Therefore, do NOT deal directly 
with any Company or its representatives. You need the unbiased 
advice of a Broker specialising in Service problems. I offer this advice 
without fee or obligation. I am not tied to any Company, and select 
the most favourable for each type of risk. 


INFORMATION REQUIRED. May I suggest you should let me 
know your date of birth, whether married or single, dates of birth and 
sexes of children, rates of pay and next increase, and how much you 
can afford in addition to any existing outlay. If you have any Policies 
in force, I recommend you to let me inspect them and tell you whether 
they are good value. In any case they may affect the type of new 
Policy you should consider. With this information, I can give you 
recommendations which you can accept or reject as you please. 


FLYING RISKS. For aircrew, extra Premiums are required, but the 
net cost is NOT greatly increased, because a large part of the extra 
cost is refunded by Air Ministry (or Admiralty or War Office for 
Royal Navy and Army). I always give full figures and explanations. 


RETIRED or RETIRING OFFICERS are advised to consult me in 
regard to House Purchase, Investment of Capital, and the advantages of 
commuting half Retired Pay. 


PARENTS are invited to enquire about a new Child’s Deferred Policy, 
With Profits from the outset. 


GENERAL INSURANCES. We also arrange Kit, Motor, Winter 
Sports and all other Insurances in the best markets, 


NOTE.—A few of our 1960 calendars are still available if 
anyone would like one. 


Brigadier R. T. Williams (R. T. Williams Ltd.) 


2, Duke Street, Brighton 
Telephone Brighton 24081 /2 














A\li the talking in the world won’t convince 
a cigarette smoker that one brand is better than another. 
It's a matter of personal enjoyment. And the reason why 


Senior Service have grown in popularity is that 


more people enjoy them. 








VIRGINIA TOBACCO 
AT ITS BEST 





WELL MADE : WELL PACKED | 





ADAPTABILITY IS ESSENTIAL 


TO SURVIVAL 





AGAINST AIR ATTACK AS IN NATURE 


Animals like the pareiasaurus which could 
not adapt themselves to varying conditions 
have become extinct. 

So, too, when it comes to defence against air 
attack, a system that is not adaptable is a 
hostage to fortune—for to believe that the 
attack will conform to an expected pattern 
wouid be foolhardy in the extreme. 

Our defence, in which guided weapons will 
play a highly important part, must be flexible. 
When English Electric designed and con- 
structed the Thunderbird ground-to-air 
guided missile, they built flexibility into it 
from the start. It was made capable of oper- 
ating permanently from one site, like any 
other fixed installation, for as long as it 
may be needed there. But, should the need 
arise, it could quickly be re-deployed and in 
action again to meet any new threat. 
Thunderbird is thus unique. It can be 
used in both a static and a mobile role. 


And evolution is going on. An even more 
advanced Thunderbird is now completing its 
development. Employing advanced tech- 
niques and retaining its full mobility, the 
new version will, among other things, provide 
better performance against low level attack, 
and increased range. 





“ENGLISH ELECTRIC tHUNDERBIRD 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC AVIATION LIMITED - GUIDED WEAPONS DIVISION - LUTON - STEVENAGE - WOOMERA 
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Earthmoving Equipment is only 
one aspect of the organisation 
which supplies the world with 
printing machines, cement plant, 
power station plant and capital 
equipment of many kinds ... 
great liners and tankers, aircraft 
carriers and submarines . . . out- 
standing passenger aircraft like 
the VISCOUNT and military air- 
craft like the four-jet VALIANT. 





For rapid earthmoving ... 





Development in civil and highway 
engineering calls for faster methods of 
earthmoving, and the Vickers Vigor Tractor 
is designed for this purpose. Together with 
a range of matched equipment it provides 
the greater earthmoving efficiency essential 
for profitable operation. Distributed by 
Jack Olding & Co. Ltd., the Vigor is the 
answer to the urgent need for improved 
performance on development projects 
everywhere. 


VIGEERS 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED VICKERS HOUSE BROADWAY LONDON SWI 


TGA VA22 





H.F. Transmitter C.11 suitable for use as 
a fixed or mobile station with facilities for 
speech, c.w. or C.f.s. keying. 





Military transmitters and receivers by Mullard Equip- 
ment Ltd. are specially designed to meet the exacting 
conditions of modern mobile warfare. 

The current range provides a wide choice of equip- 
ments that are as compact and robust in construction 
as thev are reliable and consistent in use. 





Detailed illustrated literature is available on request. 
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MULLARD EQUIPMENT LIMITED 


MPANY OF THE MULLARD GROUR 


MULLARD HOUSE Torrington Place - London W.C.1 - Tel: LANgham 6633 
@ME 654 








Marconi in Naval Radio and Radar 


Many of the World’s Navies use 
Marconi Equipment for Communications, 
Navigational Aids and Radar 
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MARCONI crcrens ron wansn 
SYSTEMS FOR WARSHIPS 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, ENGLAND 
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COMMUTATION OF RETIRED PAY 


MARRIED OFFICERS. In spite of the improvement in a widow’s 
pension following the Grigg Report, we know that to a retired Officer 
the financial position of his wife, should he die first, is still in many 
cases a cause of concern. We have prepared a brochure which explains 
in detail how a widow’s position can be improved (often very 
substantially) by a retired Officer commuting a portion of his retired 
pay (maximum permissible is 50 per cent. of basic retired pay), and 
with the commuted sum purchasing a Joint Life and Survivor annuity. 
The chief factor that makes this possible is the favourable taxation 
treatment of annuities purchased with the commuted sum. Commutation 
does not reduce the Service pension to which a widow is entitled. 


UNMARRIED OFFICERS. It is possible for an Officer to increase his 
net income by commutation and the purchase of an annuity on his own 


life, but the improvement is normally only worthwhile for the older 
Officer. 


ENQUIRIES. We shall be happy to send a copy of our brochure to 
any Officer who may be interested, and in the brochure we detail the 
information we require to enable us to work out a plan based on his 
particular circumstances. All advice is given entirely without obligation 
or fee. 


HOUSE PURCHASE. We advise on the raising of mortgages coupled 
with an Endowment Assurance policy for house purchase which often 
shows a better final result than the down-payment of cash. 


CHILDREN’S DEFERRED ASSURANCES. Of special interest to 
GRANDPARENTS AND GODPARENTS. The signal benefits that can 
be conferred on young children through Deferred Assurance Policies are 
not, in our opinion, sufficiently widely known, and we shall be pleased 
to advise anyone who may be interested. The cost can range from £5 
per apnum upwards. 


H. A. OUTHWAITE & CO. LTD. 
ASSOCIATED INSURANCE BROKERS 


25, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone ; Abbey 1803 

















GLENDINING & CO., LTD. 


Specialists in the 
SALE BY AUCTION 
of 
NAVAL & MILITARY MEDALS & DECORATIONS, 
ARMS, ARMOUR, ETC. 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate at recognised rates 


Expert advice immediately available for intending 
sellers and buyers without charge or obligation 





Subscription rate for Sale Catalogues — 5s. 0d. per annum 


Further injecmation may be obtained 
from the Auctionee:s at their Offices and Galleries 


at 
7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 
(Telephone: MAYfair 0416) 











THE PARKER GALLERY THEY LOOK 
FOUNDED 1750 TO YOU 


FOR HELP 


Specialists in Old Marine 
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and Curios imental Associations—which in turn rely 
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fund of all military charities. 
SERVICE PERSONNEL This is a really good cause that deserves your 


support. Through the Army Benevolent 
ESPECIALLY WELCOME. Fund you can ~ od help where it is most 





Donations and legacies should be made payable to:- 
CATALOGUES FREE FROM THE ARMY 
2, Albemarle Street, BENEVOLENT FUND 


Piccadilly, Patron: Her Majesty the Queen 
London 20, GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1 
W.l Tel: BELgravia 5639 
Phone : GROsvenor 5906-7 President : 
GENERAL SIR JAMES STEELE, GCB, KBE, DSO, MC, LL.D 
Open Saturdays 10—1 SECRETARY: BRIGADIER C. P. R. JOHNSTON, CBE 
a on (Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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and Military Prints, 


Paintings, Models, Weapons 
and Curios. 
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ex-soldiers and bereaved wives and children. 
Many are in financial difficulties. They must 
rely on the benevolent funds of Corps and 
Regimental Associations—which in turn rely 
on the Army Benevolent Fund, the central 
fund of all military charities. 


This is a really good cause that deserves your 
support. Through the Army Benevolent 


Fund you can give help where it is snost 
needed. 


Donations and legacies should be made payable to:- 
THE ARMY 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Patron: Her Majesty the Queen 
20, GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1 
Tel: BELgravie 5639 
President : 
GENERAL SIR JAMES STEELE, GCB, KBE, DSO, MC, LL.D 
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The British Army C12 is the modern replacement 
for the world-famous 19 set. Modern com- 
ponents and techniques have effected all-round 
improvements. Higher power, more efficient 
aerial coupling and an improved receiver per- 
formance treble the radio telephony range which 
is 30 miles vehicle to vehicle. 

Pye Military equipment is built to the full 
climatic and durability specifications and is 
immersion tested. It is used by the British, 
Commonwealth, French and other armed forces 
all cyor the world as well as by police and oil 
companies. 

Brief Specification : 

Fitted with new style connectors, but using 

adaptors supplied, the C12 is immediately inter- 


C12 Army Wireless 





Set 


changeable with the 19 set in existing installations. 
An amplifier for intercommunications is provided. 
For multi-set installations new style Pye Control 
Boxes are available. | 


Power Output: 
5-12 watts (Speech), 6-15 watts (C.W.) 


Power Supply: 
12 or 24 volts. 


Frequency Range: 
1.6-10 Mc/s. Instantaneous choice of any 
2 frequencies. 


Write for illustrated brochure giving full information 


PYE TELECOMMUNICATIONS LTD - NEWMARKET ROAD - CAMBRIDGE - ENGLAND 
Telephone: TEVERSHAM 313! 
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Westland built the first medium sized Turbine 
engined Helicopter to fly in any country—the Royal 
Navy's “* Wessex”. 

Here is the Army’s WASP—a five/six seat 


Helicopter capable of a payload of 1500 Ibs. and 
powered by a Blackburn A129 turbine. 


Liaison, reconnaissance and training are but WHIRLWIND 
some of the many duties the WASP performs. 
WESSEX 


Operation from sites 14,009 feet or more up in 
the mountains and flying at heights up to 20,000 feet, 
with good payloads, is all part of the WASP’S duty. WESTMINSTER 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


T is an axiom of warfare that true economy of force depends upon mobility. 

i In some respects, the two are virtually synonymous, and for any nation that 

pins its faith to comparatively small all-Regular forces, mobility both in peace 

and war is a sime qué non. Oddly enough, for a nation that qualifies for the 

description above, mobility in Britain has usually been placed well down in the queue 
when it comes to defence spending. 


It is encouraging to discover that the new Minister of Defence, in his first 
Defence White Paper which was issued in February, emphasizes the importance 
of mobility. As an earnest of his interest, Transport Command of the Royal Air 
Force is to have its airlift capability, both strategic and tactical, considerably 
augmented. This is all to the good, though some doubts must still remain as to 
whether landing facilities for the Comets and Britannias, with which the strategic 
airlift is being equipped, will always be available in those parts of the world where 
they are most desirable. In the present wave of nationalism which is sweeping 
through Africa and Asia, and in other parts of the world also, there are not many 
who would be prepared to bet on it. There was a plain warning, for those who 
take the trouble to interpret facts, in the fate of the Canal base only a very few years 
ago, and in the present temper of the world, what has happened once can very 
easily happen again. 

Be this as it may, the decision to strengthen Transport Command is one that 
should be warmly welcomed. As short-term policy it is probably correct, and only 
magicians with crystal balls can formulate viable long-term policies in these days. 


Other moves in the realm of mobility are equally welcome. The commissioning 
in March of the Bulwark as a Commando carrier is such a move, and it will be 
intensely interesting to see how the experiment works out. This Bulwark idea, 
of course, is a development of the experience gained at Suez, where the helicopter 
landings were one of the brightest military aspects of that unhappy affair. This 
new conception of strategic and tactical mobility, if it pays off, could result in 
striking economies in prime cost and in the use of force, particularly the latter. 
The carriers are already available, and though the new Wessex helicopters are 
not in commission yet, they are well on the way. 


Operation “‘ Starlight,” an exercise in strategic mobility involving Transport 
Command and an entire Brigade Group, was by all accounts a considerable success. 
To move this number of men from Britain to Libya and to deploy them in the battle 
area in a matter of two or three days is evidence of sound administrative and logistic 
planning. But before too much is read into the undoubted success of the operation, 


A 
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the fact that the Group’s heavy armour had inevitably to be left behind must not 
be ignored. Whatever the success of Malkara against the ‘enemy’ armour, 
anti-tank can never be a substitute for tank. The ability to fly a Brigade Group 
so great a distance in so short a time is fine, but to be able to land it there with 
all its weapons would be very much finer. 


Nevertheless, all this evidence of increasing emphasis on mobility in our strike 
forces is remarkably heartening. It is to be hoped, now that a real start is being 
made, that the urge for speed will spread. An obvious candidate for some rethinking 
along these new lines is the amphibious warfare squadron in the Mediterranean. 
Here is a traditional British weapon, and it is being ignored in the traditional British 
style. It is one of the most surprising facts of history that although we have proved 
the value of amphibious assault in war over and over again, we have never taken 
the trouble to evolve a full and tested technique for operations of this sort. Its 
supreme value lies in its infinite flexibility, and in the conditions of today real 
flexibility can only be achieved when it is allied to speed. 

The Defence White Paper implied that Blue Streak, the British missile, was 
on the way out, and the decision that it was being discarded as a military weapon 
was announced in the House of Commons some six weeks later. No tears need be 
shed over its sudden death; the only cause for regret is that the decision was not 
taken two years ago when it was becoming obvious that the static land-based 
deterrent made military nonsense. To continue to pour out money on development 
during these last two years of a weapon that was even then virtually useless is 
indefensible when the legitimate needs of the Services for even the elementary 
weapons of war still go unsatisfied. Even granted that Britain is pursuing a correct 
strategic policy in maintaining an independent nuclear deterrent, at least we should 
be able to count on the vast cost of it being used wisely and with vision. Blue Streak 
has been a sorry advertisement both of the wisdom and the vision of our strategic 
planners. If a proper decision had been made at a proper time, at least half of the 
hundred million pounds Blue Streak will have cost us could have been saved, and 
£50 million would buy quite a lot of FN rifles, or perhaps a dozen V-bombers, or 
even a Polaris submarine or two. 

* a * 


It is interesting to note, in Air Vice-Marshal Heath’s lecture on the Aden 
Command, which is printed in this issue, that he makes the same point as has been 
made by so many other lecturers in the past on talks dealing with this part of the 
world; the influence of propaganda from Cairo, Baghdad, and Sana Radios and 
the lack of any attempt at counter-propaganda from Western sources. We have 
had a good many lectures during the past few years on various aspects of the Middle 
East, and almost without exception the lack of any Western reply to this vicious 
poison which pervades the Middle Eastern air has been severely criticized. 


In this connection, it is valuable to read again the three lectures given by 
Mr. R. H. S. Crossman in this Institution on the subject of psychological warfare. 
Counter-propaganda, as Mr. Crossman pointed out, can be a double-edged weapon, 
and to be effective it must be handled with extreme care. To enter into competition 
with Cairo Radio and the others is certainly not the answer to this problem; 
something very much more subtle needs to be evolved. What kills lies more quickly 
than anything is ridicule, and truth too is a powerful fighter in any verbal battles 
over the air. These are the weapons we need to develop and use if we are to engage 
in this sort of wordy warfare. 
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In an article in this issue of the JoURNAL, Captain Liddell Hart examines the 
ratio of troops to space in various past wars and applies the conclusions he has 
drawn to the problem of defence in Western Europe in the N.A.T.O. set-up. As an 
exercise in logical deduction, his argument is an impressive one, particularly as it 
removes the bogy of the tactical atomic weapon. Also in this issue is an article by 
Mr. Richard Goold-Adams on the structure of the organization for defence, 
examining critically some of the proposals put forward by Air Vice-Marshal 
Kingston-McCloughry in his challenging book, Defence: Policy and Strategy. 
Mr. Erickson’s examination of the Sino-Soviet relationship in the Far East is 
concluded with a third article on the little-known subject, and Admiral Biérklund, 
of the Royal Swedish Navy, writes on the subject of grand strategy. Held over 
from the February number for lack of space, and published in this issue, are 
Professor Hahlweg’s study of the influence of Clausewitz on Lenin’s military theories, 
and Colonel Phipps’s analysis of the career of Trotsky in the early revolutionary 


years in Russia. 
* * a 


At a meeting of the JouURNAL Committee it was decided, in order to save space 
in the JouRNAL and also as a small measure of economy in these days of rising costs, 
to print the list of Council Members and Officers of the Institution only once a year 
in the August issue, instead of in each number of the JourRNAL. Similarly, the 
Secretary’s Notes will disappear, any announcements of importance being included 
in the Editor’s Notes. Another small change will be the abridgement in the JouRNAL 
of some of the discussions after lectures, only the more important questions and 
answers being printed. While all these omissions will contribute towards economy, 
the Committee did not think that they would in any way significantly detract from 
the interest and value of the JoURNAL and hoped that readers would accept them 
as a reasonably painless measure of economy. 











BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC SITUATION 


By A. A. SHENFIELD, Esg. (Economic Director, Federation of 
British Industries) 


On Wednesday, gth December, 1959, at 3 p.m. 
Major-GEnERAL L. O. Lyne, C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: We are very pleased this afternoon to welcome Mr. Shenfield, the 
Economic Director of the Federation of British Industries. Mr. Shenfield is no stranger 
to this Institution and, indeed, many of you either heard him speak or read his last 
year’s talk in the JouRNAL. We shall listen with the greatest attention to what he now 
has to say to us about Britain’s economic situation. 


LECTURE 


T is the common view that the economist is a professional ‘ dismal jimmy ’; 
I that when things are bad he rears himself up with a dark frown and says, “ I told 
you so,”’ and that when things are good he wags a warning finger and says, 
“ Don’t think it will last.”” I refer to this by way of preamble because this happens 
to be a year in which it is extremely difficult not merely to be a ‘ dismal jimmy * but 


even to appear to be one. 


That view of the economist is, of course, a false one. The economist, it is true, 
has the misfortune to have to point out the costs of things; to draw attention to the 
things that are missed when a policy is decided upon in favour of some particular 
line of activity; and, above all, to point out the existence of shoals and rocks in 
the way ahead. But by pointing out the shoals and rocks ahead, though he thus 
gets the reputation of being dismal about the future, the economist’s obvious purpose 
is to see that our ship does not run aground. 


One of the most famous and most often quoted sayings of Adam Smith is 
“ There’s a deal of ruin in a nation,” but that was not said pessimisticaliy, as people 
often think, but optimistically. What he meant was that the fact that at all times 
there will be someone going to the wall, some industry declining, some part of the 
economy not in good shape, ought not to blind us to the general progress of the 
economy. Too many of our errors arise from the attention which we give to the 
particular interests which are harmed by our general progress. 


I say all this because, as I have said, it so happens that at this moment the 
picture even of shoals and rocks ahead is more encouraging than at any time in 
recent history. If we take a snapshot of the economy, as distinct from a moving 
picture, it is clear that we have never had it so good. In terms of absolute levels of 
prosperity, there has never, at any time in British history, been so good a year as 
1959. In terms of what, for the moment, the economy is capable of delivering, 
there have been some years better than 1959, but they have been years of dangerous 
inflation. When you are running an inflation you are also running your engine at a 
greater speed than in a period of stability, so that it looks as if you are getting more 
power from the engine—as indeed you are—at that moment. Judged in that way, 
this is not the best of all years; but apart from such cases of the racing of the engine 
of the economy, this year has been a record beater. 


Measured in terms of a combination of prosperity and price stability, we have 
to go back many years to see anything like it. We can find similar price stability 
if we go back to the ‘thirties, but then it was the price stability of depression. We 
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can see a similar strength of sterling, too, if we go back to the ’thirties, when sterling 
was very strong and combined with price stability, but sterling was then strong 
because, though Britain was depressed, most of the rest of the world—especially 
North America and Western Europe—was more depressed, so that sterling was 
stronger than the dollar and most Continental currencies. 





We have really to go back to pre-1914 days to find a period when one could feel 
such confidence in what the economy was doing, and even then, of course, though 
we had a large measure of price stability, prosperity, and expansion, nevertheless 
it was at a much lower level than 1959 can show. Before 1914, with all those merits, 
there was much more unemployment than we are now accustomed to. 


If we look a little more particularly at our snapshot we find almost all the 
statistics showing a most pleasant picture. Total production is now running probably 
at 7, 8, or g per cent. higher than a year ago. The Index of Industrial Production is 
at present about 9 per cent. higher than it was a year ago. By any measurement 
that is a remarkable increase. Industrial production, of course, does not cover 
everything, and it is impossible for the service and distribution trades to produce 
that kind of increase in output. Nevertheless, if we deduct from the 9 per cent. 
whatever is necessary to take account of this, the rise in the level of total production 
in the last twelve months has been outstanding. 


This increase in production is being delivered with a very small increase in the 
labour force. The total number of people at present in civilian occupations is about 
23,200,000. A year ago it was just under 23,100,000—an increase of rather less 
than } per cent. 


If one looks at retail prices one finds them to have been roughly stable in the 
last twelve months. Wholesale prices, too, have been roughly stable. The prices 
of imports were stable until two or three months ago, when they began to rise a 
little, and they are rising now. Nevertheless, whulesale and retail prices have 
remained stable, which means that home costs have been falling. 


If one looks at the volume and the value of our external trade, one finds that 
our exports are as high as they have ever been. Our imports are relatively higher 
in value than exports in comparison with last year, so that the balance of trade is 
rather more negative than it was a year ago. But the balance of payments, which 
takes into account imports and exports of services as well as goods, remains positive, 
though, it is true, not to the extent of 1958. 


In the first half of 1958 we had a positive current balance of about {240 million, 
and in the whole of 1958 it ran to about £350 million. In the first half of this year 
it was only about {140 million, and I do not suppose that it will run to more than 
£200 million for the whole year. That, however, does not mean that the situation 
has worsened. It only means that we felt able to spend more this year on imports 
than we had felt able to do in 1958—or were allowed to do by the Government’s 
counter-inflationary policy. If our current balance continues, as I expect, to run 
at about £200 million, that will take care of most of the foreign investment that we 
are currently doing or are proposing to do. 


This is illustrated by what is determined by the Balance of Payments, and that 
is our gold and foreign exchange reserves. They are as high as they have been for 
many years. They are now at about 3,000 million dollars. Two years ago they fell 
to the low ebb of about 1,600 million dollars. Not, of course, that 3,000 million 
dollars is in any way as large as the kind of reserves we used to have before the War 
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in relation to our trade, but, fortunately, we now find-—at least for the time being— 
that it is possible to finance our trade with relatively much lower reserves than we 
used to have. For example, our annual imports of goods run at about £3,600-£3,800 
million. Reserves of about 3,000 million dollars amount to slightly more than 
£1,000 million—that is to say, a little more than a quarter of the import bill. Before 
the War we used to have about three-fifths of our annual import bill in gold and 
foreign exchange. Of course there is no one correct proportion. Safety depends 
on numerous factors; and now in Zurich, Amsterdam, New York, or wherever else 
sterling is watched, no one is taking money from London for fear that we are short 
of reserves. The financier may take his money from London for other reasons, of 
course, and some have been doing so during recent weeks, but the other reasons 
include the fact that higher rates of interest are now obtainable in other centres. 
I am quite certain that nobody is taking his money away, as many were doing two 
years ago, for fear that sterling is in danger for want of reserves. 


Altogether, then, the indices display a picture of high prosperity and, for the 
time being, also of stability of prices; of rising productivity; and satisfactorily full 
employment. The current rate of unemployment is about I-g per cent. It will no 
doubt rise fairly soon, because January and February are the worst months in the 
year for employment, but I would be surprised if it rose much above 2 per cent. 
That would be a magnificently low rate of unemployment for a winter period. 
Indeed, it is not so long ago that 2 per cent. would have been regarded as an im- 
possibility at any time, so that we appear to be using our human resources to an 
extent close to the optimum and with growing efficiency. 


What are the causes of our present good fortune and success ? Well, of course, 
the shrewdest mind cannot possibly disentangle all the influences that produce this 
kind of thing, or its opposite, but one can fairly pick out three major causes. 


First, and most important, we have been able to moderate our costs. They 
have not risen in the last twelve months. Indeed, in manufacturing they must 
have fallen considerably, which is why the Chancellor of the Exchequer keeps asking 
manufacturers to reduce their prices, about which I must say something a little later. 
Wage rates have risen only by a little more than 1 per cent., which must be signifi- 
cantly less than the rise in productivity. Non-manufacturing costs have probably 
risen, but not enough to outweigh the fall in manufacturing. 


The second cause has been the Government’s policy of cautious but deliberate 
expansion. 

Thirdly, the conditions of world trade have been highly favourable. This is 
an important matter to consider because there is no guarantee, for reasons that I 
shall consider, that those conditions will continue to be as favourable as they are. 
Still let us note that at present they are extremely favourable. 


Let us consider each of these three causes in turn. 


Why have we been able to moderate our costs in the last twelve months ? Why 
have wage rates gone up by about 1 per cent. instead of the 3 or 4 per cent. of previous 
years ? Although one cannot hope to produce more than cogent evidence, which is 
not quite proof, the evidence that it is the result of public policy in the last two 
years is in my opinion most impressive. 

The restrictions of 1957-58; the policy of sitting on the financial machine; the 
policy of stopping people from buying all that they wanted to buy on hire purchase, 
or from borrowing all they wanted to borrow from the banks; has, in spite of its 
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immediate cost, at last paid off. I do not think that without all this the rise in wage 
rates would have been reduced to such moderate proportions. 


Secondly, we have had an excess of productive capacity. You have possibly 
seen the accounts of the F.B.I.’s periodical surveys of the performance and intentions 
of industry, and you may have noticed that our last survey, which took place in 
October, showed that about 50 per cent. of those members reporting said that they 
were working to full capacity. The previous survey, undertaken four months earlier, 
showed only about 30 per cent. to be working to full capacity, while that held last 
February showed a figure of only about 20 per cent. These figures do not show by 
how much each firm has fallen below full capacity, but there is no doubt that there 
has been a substantial amount of spare capacity in total. When that is the case 
and expansion is free to take place, costs have a chance of coming down. 


Why have we had this spare capacity ? Partly because we had the investment 
boom of 1955, which overshot the mark and produced a legacy of trouble for Mr. 
Butler, then for Mr. Macmillan, and then for Mr. Thorneycroft. Now its legacy 
of spare capacity has turned itself to good use. Of course, if we go on like this we 
may fairly soon find ourselves with little excess capacity, and then our costs will 
once more begin to bump dangerously against a ceiling; but for the moment the 
extra capacity plus some abatement of the bargaining power of the trade unions 
enables costs to be kept in hand. 


You may say: “This is a pretty left-handed compliment to Government 
policy. You are saying that the Government first made it tough for us and then a 
little easier, and on that you are congraiulating them. But it is easier only by com- 
parison with the tough situation which they first gave us. It is the old story of the 
man hitting his head on a brick wall and saying how wonderful it is when he stops.”’ 


There is some truth in this, but it is not an important truth—or it masks a 
greater truth. If it were possible to measure, say, your interest policy, your financial 
policy, or your fiscal policy so that you never had any ups or downs, it would be 
true to say that first to produce a down in order later to produce an up would be 
reprehensible. But, in fact, nobody knows how to do this. 


When the economy has got out of hand in an inflationary upswing, it would 
be wonderful if some god out of the machine could bring it down just enough to 
smooth out the inflation and make use of the full capacity required without inflation ; 
but no Chancellor of the Exchequer has ever been able to do it—or ever will. It is 
an inevitable consequence of an inflationary boom that the force of correction has 
to be overdone in the sense that while it goes on it leaves some capacity high and 
dry. Thus the view that the Government forced us to waste some capacity in 1958 
is true only in the sense that no one yet has really discovered how to play the role 
of the god out of the machine. 


Let me add one remark. If one is to judge Chancellors of the Exchequer not 
by the standards of gods, but by those of human beings, what sort of standard would 
one apply? I think that it would be something like this. In correcting the infla- 
tionary boom, did they go obviously too far? Did they delay the recovery for 
obviously too long a time? Of course, nobody knows what “ too long” or “ too 
far’’ mean, but one has to use what common sense one has been given. In my 
opinion, by any commonsensical test, to have spent only eighteen months or 
less in taking the steam out of the last inflation before resuming our upward move- 
ment has been a pretty good performance. I cannot see how anyone could 
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reasonably say that that is evidence of spending too long a time about it or of 
depressing the economy too far, although, of course, this is a matter where you may 
pay your money and take your choice. If you think that eighteen months is too 
long, you may be right, but I think that this period of correction is not at all 
bad by the record of the history of other periods of correction of inflationary booms. 


The second cause I advanced was that the Government had started to make 
the economy expand. There, again, I think that public policy has been good. 
Bank Rate has now been at 4 per cent. since November, 1958.1 That is a fairly low 
rate. It is a rate consistent with expansion and, of course, more than the mere fact 
that the Bank Rate is at 4 per cent. is the fact that the Capital Issues Committee now 
puts practically no stumbling-block in the way of infusion of capital into enterprise; 
that the banks are completely free from the directives that stopped their lending, 
and that hire purchase is also completely free. 


On top of the policy of expansion that is of a negative kind—that is to say, the 
removal of such obstacles as hire purchase controls and the credit squeeze—there 
is the positive expansion of the last Budget. You will remember that the Chancellor 
then said that he estimated to spend £720 million more than he would collect—not 
on his above-the-line Budget; that would have been utterly reprehensible—but on 
the total Budget which included what he proposed to invest in coal, electricity, gas, 
railways, and other durable assets. Of course, spending or investing £720 million 
above taxation revenue was certain to have a stimulating effect on the economy; 
not, it seems to me, an over-stimulus or one that could be regarded in any sense as 
reckless in the circumstances of 1959. 

The third cause I referred to was the buoyant situation in world markets. Not 
enough credit is given here to the performance of the United States in the last twelve 
months or so. The United States has been presented with Balance of Payments 
problems. I say problems, not difficulties; for only the hysterical would get in a 
panic about the American Balance of Payments. In comparison with our 3,000 
million dollars of reserves, the Americans have still 19,500 million dollars. However, 
two years ago they had 22,000 million dollars, so that they have lost nearly 3,000 
million dollars. Their Balance of Payments has been negative, but even with a 
consistently negative balance 19,500 million dollars would last for a long time; 
and there is no reason to expect that the balance will continue to be so negative, 
partly because in part the state of the balance arises from their largesse by way of 
aid and investment abroad, and partly because the obstacles to the purchase of 
American goods in Europe are being removed, as, for example, in Great Britain. 

That position will, therefore, correct itself, but the fact remains that the 
American Balance of Payments is negative, though the Balance of Trade—that is 
to say, exports against imports—has been, and probably still is, positive, but much 
less positive than it used to be. Now during this period the Americans had their 
recession, which was a deeper one than ours, and the industry that was harmed at 
least as much as any other was the automobile industry. It is to its very great credit 
that at that time, when it found the demand for its own cars under attack both by 
imports and by the effect of the domestic recession, Detroit did not try to lobby for 
the exclusion or limitation of imported cars. 

That has been of enormous importance to Great Britain, Germany, France— 
indeed to the whole of the Western world—and has enabled us to maintain our world 





1 Bank Rate was raised to 5 per cent. on 21st January, 1960, some six weeks after 
the date of this lecture.—Epitor. 
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trade during this period. For the most brilliant part of our general export record 
in about the last eighteen months has been in cars, and the most brilliant part of 
the car record has been in exports to the United States. Although American tariff 
policy can be as stupid as any, and too often panders to local interests, in this 
particular case the conduct of the United States has been of the best international 
standard. 


Only a decade ago, the average level of the imposts that imports had to bear 
on entering the United States was 19 per cent. It is now only 12 per cent., so that 
America has gradually pulled down her barriers to trade, with benefit to the rest 
of the world. At the same time, the tendency of public policy in all Western 
Europe in the past year has been to stimulate economic expansion, with the recent 
exception of France, which stumbled on a leader to master her inflation later than 
we did ours. Apart from the special case of France, Western Europe as a whole 
has been reflating, so that the situation has been ideal for world trade. 


Furthermore, that part of world trade arising out of the earnings of primary 
producers—Australians, New Zealanders, West Africans, Brazilians, and so on, 
who produce wool, meat, wheat, copper, tin, rubber, coffee, cocoa, and the rest— 
has not suffered any further deterioration as compared with 1957, because for the 
most part their prices have begun to rise. For all these reasons we have had a 
combination of circumstances which has put us in the situation on which we now 
congratulate ourselves. 


Of course, “‘ There’s a deal of ruin in the nation,” and it is not a completely 
idyllic picture—that there never can be. The dark spots can be viewed as shadows 
in particular industries or in particular areas; they are really much the same. 
The less successful areas are the areas of the less successful industries. Those 
districts that are especially committed to coal and heavy engineering, for example, 
cannot show the same record of prosperity as the rest of the country. 


Some of those dark spots are fairly certain to persist for a considerable time. 
I do not see much hope for any real recovery in coal output in the next few years. 
That is not just a British but a European problem. Coal costs are wrong all through 
Western Europe—they are certainly wrong here. Coal can succeed against its 
powerful competitors only by bringing its costs down, and that is not likely to 
happen very soon. 


Heavy engineering has not yet enjoyed the prosperity of the rest of the 
economy, but that is not a really serious matter, at least for most of heavy 
engineering. The reason is simple. In the course of these ups and downs some 
industries are at the front of the queue and some at the rear. Heavy engineering 
is usually at the rear and it takes time for the upswing to reach it. For the very 
reason that we had the investment boom in 1955 which has given us so much spare 
capacity, the industries that produce factories, power houses, and the like cannot 
yet be as fully active as others, for we still have that spare capacity. Hence the 
investment programmes of industry do not yet show any significant upward 
movement. In fact, as far as the F.B.I. surveys show, and I think that they are 
accurate here, investment in plant and machinery is only just beginning to pick up, 
and investment in industrial buildings has not yet begun to rise from the recession 
level. But I would guess that in about twelve months, unless some unforeseen 
trouble arises, heavy engineering will show great prosperity. Then danger may 
arise, because we may have to meet possible inflationary dangers once again. 
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That, then, is the picture; brilliant, but with certain shadowy spots. What, 
to change the metaphor, about the shoals and rocks? “I’m sure they must be 
there,’’ you will say—and they are. So let us now spend a few moments considering 
some of the problems of the future. After all, all I have done so far is to take a 
snapshot, but it is the moving picture in which we are more likely to be interested. 


Unfortunately, good times do not last indefinitely. They put human wisdom, 
I suppose, to too great a strain. Something usually goes wrong. What might go 
wrong in our case? An obvious candidate is the revival of inflation. Inflation is 
not with us at the moment, but the forces that produce it are certainly not dead. 


What are these forces? An obvious one is our modern obsession with full 
employment. Of course, full employment can be a splendid thing, it is wonderful 
if everybody who can be employed is employed, but obsession with it is the most 
dangerous thing, I think, that can afflict the economy. For if you are obsessed 
with full employment you are in constant danger of being propelled into inflation. 
If for one reason or another unemployment rises, or employment falls, it is terribly 
tempting to spur the financial machine to stoke things up again and get a return 
of full employment. 


If we are to be obsessed with anything it should not be full employment, 
although obviously we want as high employment as possible consistent with 
stability of prices, but the competitive power of the economy. Given that, we do 
not need to worry about unemployment. Given sufficient competitive strength, 
the jobs would be there; but we might not at all times have enough jobs to employ 
98.1 per cent. of our labour force as we are now doing. There could be times when 
we might employ only 98 per cent., or 97 per cent., or less, but it would not matter. 
What would matter would be the great support to the livelihood of all of us, 
including the unemployed, that would result from the maintenance of the competitive 
power of the economy. 


Unfortunately we are not obsessed with this. We salute it and pay tribute 
to it. We say, “ Our costs must be reduced, and we must do better than the Germans 
and sell successfully all over the world,”’ but, since the War, when it has come to 
action in Parliament and outside it, our obsession with full employment has usually 
been in the ascendant. 


The second thing that may undermine our position is perhaps in some ways 
more fundamental. It is that inflation is a most seductive and pleasant thing, as 
long as it lasts and as long as one can keep it gentle. Many people say, ‘“‘ Let us 
keep up a nice gentle inflation. An inflation of I or 2 per cent. every year is not 
bad.” Well, it may not look to be too bad. We can accustom ourselves to it and 
it does give an upward movement all the time to enterprise, but it can be terribly 
dangerous. 


One background reason for our present prosperity is that the Government 
has for the time being had the courage to reject that view, but there are millions 
of people who accept it either implicitly or explicitly, and some are very sophisticated 
commentators on economic matters. I think that it is a false view, because although 
a mild, gentle inflation can be very pleasant and may not be disastrous, there is 
ne way known to man of keeping inflation gentle by design. 

It is true that one can have a gentle inflation, perhaps, for all I know, indefinitely, 
by accident. There have been cases of it, but only by accident. But it is nonsense 
to erect as a policy something that can happen only by accident. 
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Why cannot it happen by design? Why cannot one have a policy of gentle 
inflation? The reason is that if one has such a policy and tie people know it— 
that is, if the Government declares it as its policy—then, tpso facto, the inflation 
cannot remain gentle. For then people make their calculations and decide that 
if there is to be an average rise in prices of x per cent. per annum, investment in 
bonds or in any security with a relatively fixed return is unwise. This, of course, 
accelerates the inflation. The only way in which Government could produce gentle 
inflation by design would be by hiding it from the people; by saying that their policy 
was counter-inflationary while in actual fact intending to have inflation. I hardly 
think that so Machiavellian a Government would be tolerated in this country. In 
any case I doubt whether such a policy would succeed in any country. The view 
that the people are ‘ mugs’ in these matters is a very partial one. If inflation in 
fact happens the people will soon disregard pronouncements by Governments that 
their policies are counter-inflationary. 


You may say that I have forgotten something. Why cannot we save the 
situation for bonds or fixed-interest securities by tying them to the cost of living 
index or to gold and so giving them an uplift which would enable the Government 
to continue to borrow ? Of course, if the people will not lend on fixed-interest terms 
the Government cannot borrow. 


The answer is that this makes nonsense of the idea of inducing an inflation, 
because the most important and the most potent method of so doing is to keep the 
rate of interest below the true market rate; in other words, the device of cheap 
money, which Dr. Dalton applied. Now if you pursue a policy of cheap money and 
then have to compensate for it by adding a percentage to bond rates to make people 
lend, you are unlikely to have money that will look cheap. Thus you try to produce 
inflation by cheap money and end by having to offer dear money. 


Notice that I have not said that mild inflation is impossible. I have said only 
that we cannot produce it as an aim of policy or by design. Of course you can 
have it by accident. I will not say anything more about inflation except that the 
dangers are still with us ; they are deep-rooted in the psychology of the Western 
world, and the combination of factors that has produced our present stability may 
not last beyond the next three or four months. If the unions’ demands are 
extravagant, if they are conceded at a rate that makes the rise in wage rates higher 
than any possible rise in productivity, we shall have inflation. 


What about manufacturers’ prices? Here I am in some difficulty, because 
it is not easy for one who is to some extent concerned with industry to avoid looking 
as though he is pleading especially for industry. Nevertheless, one has to bear in 
mind that whereas in our modern system of collective bargaining money rates of 
wages are within the control of sellers—that is, the unions—for the most part the 
prices at which the manufacturer or any other business man sells are not within 
his control in the same sense. He may say that ke wants x per cent. more for his 
goods, but that does not make the market pay it, especially the export markets. 
He can make the market pay more only if he has some monopolistic or semi- 
monopolistic power over the market, as the unions have over the !abour market. 


It is not common for that power to exist, except with severe qualification. 
However, it does exist, and it exists in a qualified manner in some cases that one 
does not call monopolistic. These are the cases where customers are tied, not by 
purely monetary considerations but by tradition, by habit, or by inertia of some 
kind to particular suppliers. There is then a chance for the supplier to say that he 
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wants x per cent. more, and to get it; or he may keep his prices level when costs 
are falling, thus getting a larger margin. It is extremely difficult to assess the 
weight of these cases. There is always some competition to limit it, if only the 
competition of substitutes. Certainly in the public mind the power of industry 
over prices is greatly exaggerated. 


In numerous cases, however, there is an opportunity, which I think that the 
majority of manufacturers will take, of reducing prices in the next few months. 
Some have already done so, Tyres, refrigerators, and various other goods have 
come down, although as yet not many. The reason is that as costs have fallen, 
demand can be expanded by reducing prices, but this does not mean reducing profits 
though it may mean reducing profit margins. You may make higher profits by 
selling more at lower prices and lower profit margins. At the same time it must 
be remembered that this is not just a matter for manufacturers but also for dis- 
tributors, and we must note that in many cases the cost of distribution is sticky. 
The growth of the supermarket and newer methods of retailing should bring costs 
down, but only slowly in comparison with manufacturing costs. 


So much for inflation. What other possible great difficulties have we to face ? 
It seems to me that sooner or later we have to make up our minds in an instructed 
way about what to do with the nationalized industries. I do not want to recount 
their history and the reasons for their relative failure—it is not a uniform failure, 
in any case—but there has not really been any clear national policy about them 
in the last ten years. We must have a national policy because they represent so 
important and basic a part of the whole economy. 


It is very difficult indeed to put them into shape; with the exception of the 
electricity industry, because that happens to be a growing industry anyway. It is 
difficult, because coal is a declining industry, and transport is beset with grave 
troubles that are common, at any rate to rail transport, in almost every part of 
the world. 


I believe that national policy ought to be of a twofold character. For the time 
being, denationalization is not possible. I would not even say it is desirable in the 
case of any of those that have a strong monopolistic flavour like, say, the public 
utilities, electricity and gas. However, it is not practical politics for the time being. 
Therefore, our policy should, for the moment, be bent towards infusing into them, 
wherever possible, more and more of up-to-date business management principles 
and above all of the commercial spirit. The public service spirit is a snare and 
delusion when it takes the form of averaging costs and prices, of robbing Peter to 
subsidise Paul; for, whatever the equity of the matter, its effect is to hide from 
sight the points where service ought to expand or contract, and everything becomes 
a matter of hit or miss. Some improvement on these lines is happening. Until a 
year or two ago coal was managed on Alice in Wonderland principles. That is not 
the case now. There is a good deal more of the business spirit. Business tests 
are applied to a greater extent than before. There is still a long way to go, however. 
Take, for example, the treatment of surplus stocks of coal. No private industry 
would do what the Coal Board is now doing in that matter. 


The day must come, however, when we shall have to denationalize those 
industries that were never fit for nationalization. In my view the most important 
of these is coal. I do not believe that there ever was a good reason for nationalizing 
coal. It was wrong from the beginning. All the reasons given were spurious. 
The industry was inefficient. It had bad industrial relations. The miners hated 
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the owners. The country had to infuse the miners with confidence in the future 
of the industry, etc., etc. Nearly all the reasons were psychological and political; 
only the allegation of inefficiency was colourably economic, but it was certainly 
not founded on a cool, rational, economic analysis. The truth is that coal is a 
highly variegated industry which is one of the most ill-suited to central administration. 
Sooner or later we shall have to clear our minds of the cant which arises from sympathy 
for the miners and face the truth. 


We have something else to watch. We may be doing extremely well at the 
moment. Our foreign trade may be in fine shape. Our reserves may be healthy 
enough, for the time being. But as one of the greatest trading and manufacturing 
nations in the world we can hardly be content with the position of No. 3 as an 
exporter of manufactured products. We can be content with the position of No. 2, 
because that merely means that it is impossible for the 51 million people of Britain 
to sell abroad as much as the 175 million people of the United States, but we should 
not be satisfied when the 51 million people in this country are not able to sell abroad 
as much as the 51 million people in Western Germany. It is indeed only the 
comparison with Western Germany which is disconcerting; for much that is 
otherwise said and deplored about our relative export performance puts on a much 
better complexion when closely examined. 


Finally, I think that we have to make a change in the emphasis of our public 
expenditure and investment. Our social capital may not be ‘ a poor bag of assets,’ 
but it is certainly not a brilliant one. Take, forexample, the National Health Service. 
Like the nationalization of coal, this, I believe, was founded on false and fraudulent 
arguments. But let that pass. Let us assume that the N.H.S. is a worthy idea. 
Then I believe that we are devoting far too high a proportion of our funds on current 
benefits and far too little on capital, such as hospitals. That can be seen in almost 
all our expenditure outside coal and the railways. We spend far too little public 


money on roads, and far too much on things that, I will not say, go up in smoke, 
but are consumed fairly quickly. 


In all these ways, the politically popular things to spend money on have been 
the wrong things. This is where we must change our ways. Here, too, we must 
apply the test of business principles. We need the business judgment which, on 
the whole, we have not applied to the public sector of our economy. 


I have spoken for just on one hour, Mr. Chairman. I hope that I have not 


spent too much time on too many trivia, but that I have said enough at least to 
stimulate discussion. 


DISCUSSION 


Major A. J. Jackson: The lecturer has mentioned some of the potential threats 
to our present prosperity. He also mentioned in another context the American Balance 
of Payments problem. What threat to us does he see from that, and from present German 
monetary policy; both of them external threats to our prosperity over which we might 
have no control ? 


THE LECTURER: Yes, they are there. If the Americans continue to lose reserves, 
it is possible that they may say, ‘“‘ We must cut down imports.’’ It would be very foolish 
for them to do so—it would be no solution—but we cannot be sure that they will not do 
it. However, I have some fair confidence in the intelligence of those now running their 
economic affairs, and so I am not despondent. But, of course, it is possible. The rise in 
interest rates in Germany and elsewhere has had an effect already, and it may continue, 
and may force us to raise Bank Rate to 4} per cent. or 5 per cent., but that would not do 
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much damage to us either. As to the threat from Germany, this is simply a case of 
vigorous competition and the need to succeed in it. Of course it is important to bear in 
mind that Germany is a big customer as well as a competitor of ours. 


Air CHIEF MARSHAL Sir LESLIE HOLLINGHURST: Mr. Shenfield, did I understand 
you to infer that before nationalization the coal industry was run efficiently ? 


THE LectuRER: No, I did not infer that. I do not know whether it was efficient 
or not. What I am saying is that, whatever the industry’s ills, nationalization was a 
completely false prescription. But I do not say that it was in good health before 
nationalization. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You talked of inflation and said, as I am sure we all agree, that one 
could not have a planned mild inflation because the horses run away, so to speak. 
Inflation has always been a serious thing, but more serious between the wars. Would 
you agree that the sort of inflation thar did so much damage was the inflation caused by 
the particular conditions of two world wars and, perhaps, over-rapid development of our 
economy in an unbalanced world ? Is it true to say that all through the history of civiliza- 
tion there has been a mild inflation, and that in periods such as that of apparent prosperity 
in Victorian England, a mild inflation was going on ? Would it be right for us to think, 
** Don’t let us plan for it, but it will happen and we should not be frightened of it ’’ ? 


THE LecTuRER: No, I do not think that that is right. It is not historically right, 
even though as eminent a man as Lord Chandos has recently reaffirmed it. Victorian 
times were not inflationary, but were times of price stability, although not, of course, 
year in and year out. Prices were moving up when Queen Victoria came to the throne 
in 1837, and especially from the fifties until 1873, then showed a tendency to fall until 
1896, and from then until 1914 they tended to go up. But they were all very minor move- 
ments as compared with what has happened even in fairly well-ordered countries such 
as ours since the last War. ; 


During the Victorian period, one really had a magnificent measure of price stability, 
and that was one of the great causes of the immense spurt forward which the whole 
world then enjoyed. For price stability does not mean stagnation. It was the greatest 
age for the betterment of the common man. The 19th Century was the first century 
of the common man, not in the sense that he had what we would now call a good 
standard of living but in the sense that, for the first time, he had the hope of it, and indeed 
got within close distance of his hope. Thus the questioner’s statement is not historically 
true. What is true is that for by far the greater part of history, currencies have failed. 
But is it not sad that having, for the first time but for a century, learned how to run the 
economy without inflation we should fall back not on what our grandfathers did but 
on what our less-experienced great-great-great-grandfathers did ? Therefore I say that 
what, for example, Lord Chandos accepts is a relapse. It may be said that it is what 
nearly all our ancestors did, but it is not what the three or four generations of our almost 
immediate ancestors did. 


I must readily admit that the really bad, quick inflations have been the result of 
the two World Wars, without which they would not have happened, but even 1 per cent. 
or 2 per cent. inflation per annum is dangerous, whether you get it by accident or design. 
Consider the arithmetic of it. If it goes on at a rate of 2 per cent., then in thirty-odd 
years half the value of money has gone—and that is not a long time. How can people 
plan for generations, as they should, if they have to assume that the value of money will 
fall by half in thirty years ? Those who build well do not build only for one generation 
ahead; but this mild, ‘ nice ’ inflation of only 2 per cent. per annum means that that is 
all they can do. 


Bricapier G. F. H. Arms: Then do you not think that we should go back to a free 
economy, including a free market in gold, and throw Keynes cverboard ? 

Tue Lecturer: I think that Keynes was wrong in most, though not all, of what he 
said. As to the other part of the question, I am nct sure. I should like to see us show 
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the same success in managing the world’s currencies that the Victorians showed, but it 
is one thing to say that and quite another to say: “‘ Therefore, we must do precisely what 
they did.” The mechanism of success may now be different. For example, I do not 
think it necessary to go back to ‘ Jimmy o’Goblins’ in our pockets. In any case, their 
methods were not absolutely successful and in many matters there are things we now 
know better. So I am not quite sure what the answer to the second part is. To a large 
extent, we have gone back to gold. International currencies are still founded very largely 
on gold, but not, of course, to a fully free market in gold. 


LrEuT.-COMMANDER V. N. GRAvES: Would the lecturer say a word on what he 
thinks the long-term rate of expansion in Britain might be. He referred to the rate 
achieved last year, which, of course, has been very high, but he is fairly certain, I think, 
that this cannot last much longer. It appears to me, at any rate, that about 2 per cent. 
to 3 per cent. is the most we can achieve with the static labour force we have. When I 
say from 2 per cent. to 3 per cent., I mean, of course, at constant prices. There are other 
countries that appear to be able to achieve a higher rate than this, having more favourable 
circumstances than our own in regard to labour, materials, or other factors, particularly 
the level of public expenditure. Does the lecturer think that we can keep our place in 
the race for progress having regard to the situation we face, and in the light of policies 
which, as leader of the Commonwealth, we are bound to pursue ? 


THE LEcTuRER: I would agree that 2} per cent. to 3 per cent. is a very fair and 
reasonable estimate of what is possible. I think that, given wisdom, we will do that. 
That, you know, would be very fine. An average rise of that dimension would give 
us the doubling of the standard of living in the 25 years or so that Mr. Butler promised 
a few years ago, and that is pretty good, is it not? I also agree that it would be 
extravagant to expect more, unless we were especially lucky. I agree that some other 
countries will show, over a similar period, a greater average rate of expansion, but there 
is no harm in that as long as it is not due to our failure to make use of all our opportunities. 
If we look back on the last hundred years, the United States, starting with a half-empty 
continent, was obviously bound to have many times the expansion that we could record, 
but that is not a comparison we need be ashamed of. The test is what is open to us; and 
if we make full use of that I think that we shall remain one of the great leaders in the 
world, although there will be some others that will, perhaps, become greater, because 
100 million people can do more than 50 million can. 


COMMANDER H. K. MuLLENEUXx: Can the lecturer say anything about the possible 
effects on the British economy of such European organizations as the European Economic 
Community and the Free Trade Association ? 


THE LECTURER: Yes, I should have said something about that. We have to make 
some assumptions here. If we make the assumption that the European Free Trade 
Association of the Seven will cause a net expansion in international trade, then the result 
will be good for us and for Europe. If we make the same assumption with regard to the 
Six—the Common Market—then, again, it will be good. This is a truism, of course, but 
it is the test. The test is not whether our pig industry goes to the wall or whether we 
sell more chemicals, but whether there will be greater international trade in general of 
which we may take our share. 


Therefore we have to ask: ‘“‘ Will these new association: mean this ?”’ In the case 
of that of the Seven, I am sure that it will. But the scope for it is limited. The Seven 
are not a large group. Hence while I am sure that the E.F.T.A. will raise our standard 
of living, I do not think that the amount will be very great. 


The Common Market is a bigger thing. If we can establish a bridge with it which 
will liberate trade between us and it, I am sure, again, that it will raise our standard of 
living. In any case it cannot but be something very big and important to us. But if 
we do not build that bridge there will be some pretty bad trouble. In many ways the 
constitution of the Six is backward-looking. It is not designed merely for the expansion 
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of trade. It has all kinds of economic nonsense in it; harmonization of indirect taxation 
and social charges; equal pay for equal work—which is modern ‘ double talk ’ for equal 
pay for unequal work; and centralization of investment through the Investment Bank 
and the Development Fund. 


‘e  Evenso, I think that, on balance, the Six are likely to extend trade. If they do not 
practise serious discrimination against us their grouping will be good for us, and that is 
the touchstone. One does not know whether or not it will. It should, of course, be our 


highest aim of policy to see that the bridge between the Six and the Seven is built, and 
built firmly. 


Captain A. R. Farounar: The lecturer spoke of rocks ahead. Would he not agree 
that one of these rocks is the increasing hire-purchase debt, £700 million this year and 
£400 million last ? Will not that add up to further demands for increaseG wages, and so 
to inflation. And can they stop it ? 


Tue Lecturer: I think that it is more than £700 million now, but I do not know 
that it will really mean demands for higher wages. If it does—well, a demand is not 
necessarily more than a demand. One can refuse the demand. But I admit that the 
higher the demand the harder it is to get reasonable prices in the end. However, I would 
not regard it as a terribly serious cause of tough demands by the unions. There are 
stronger causes; when they see profits rising and see also that the labour market is tight. 
Those are the things that really enable them to get away with higher wages, which raise 
costs. But the mere fact that they have ts pay {1 a week for the television and 30s. for 
the ‘ fridge ’ can have a double effect. It may make them ask for more money for the 
same work; or it may make them work harder to earn more money. 


LreutT.-COMMANDER V. N. Graves: I am sure that a lot of what you refer to as 
nonsense in the E.E.C. is there simply because economic unity is thought of as a step 
towards political unity. They feel obliged to harmonize these matters. 


On the subject of hire-purchase debt. This is only inflationary if not matched by 
adequate savings. At present we have the savings. The recent growth of hire purchase 
need not cause too much alarm if it is realized that the level of debt, here, in relation to 
income, is consideratiy lower than that in America, and, I believe, in Australia, too. 


Tue LecturER: I am not absolutely certain about the figures. It is about £750 
million, the hire-purchase debt, I mean. If we take that as a proportion of our national 
income, which is about {20,000 million, it is about 3 per cent. And that is after a year 
of tremendous stimulation. In the United States the figure is about 4-5 per cent. 
What is safe, I do not know, but there is obviously quite a long way to go before our 
percentage in relation to national income is as high as that in America. Jt is lower even 
than that in Italy, where it is about 4 per cent., but higher than it is in Germany, France, 


Holland, and Belgium, because they, like us, kept the level down artificially while the 
Italians did not. 


As to its inflationary effect, as long as there are savings running in parallel, it is not 
inflationary, but the point was not whether or not it was immediately inflationary, but 


whether it could become inflationary by stimulating wage demands for which there 
would not be enough savings. 


Lizvut.-CoLonEL D. G. B. Boyp: The lecturer spoke of some measure of denationali 
zation being desirable. Does he think that we can go as far as to get the railways back 
to private enterprise ? 


Tue Lecturer: I should like to see it, some of it, although not as the highest 
priority. We cannot have it, of course, until both political parties are prepared for it. 
You could aot sell back anything really big unless the buyers were not frightened that a 
different Government would again take it from them. So at present it is politically 
impossible. Steel was possible, because there was a chance that the Labour Party would 
give up steel nationalization. It did not, but those who bought back some steel shares 
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when part of the industry was denationalized had a reasonable hope that a Labour 
Government would give it up. If the Conservatives had tried to denationalize coal or 
the railways, the odds are that they would not have found buyers. For it was an absolute 
certainty that the Labour Party would renationalize if it were returned to power. The 
next step involves the education of the Labour Party in this matter—and who am I to 
compete with Mr. Gaitskell in this ? 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure that you will all agree that we have had a most fascinating 
afternoon with Mr. Shenfield. His ability to put clearly, and in language that we all 
understand, the big picture and the many factors—some of them with a counterbalancing 
effect, so to speak, on our economy—is a remarkable achievement. We have already 
told Mr. Shenfield that although there may not he a large number of us present, the 
proceedings go into the JOURNAL, and the JOURNA: goes all over the world. Such an 
address as his, therefore, is really of quite exceptional value, because in the Services we 
are sometimes inclined to miss out a little on what should be the duty of every officer; 
to try to understand something of our modern economic position in the world, and it is 
certainly a difficult enough subject to master. 


What I appreciate, as I am sure you all do, is that Mr. Shenfield, unlike some 
economists, is not afraid to give us his personal views. He says when he thinks a thing 
is right or when it is wrong. If I may say so, that is very refreshing to Service people. 
Thank you very much indeed. (Applause.) 
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AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SiR CLAuDE B. R. Petty, G.B.E., K.C.B., M.C., A.D.C., 
in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: I have much pleasure in introducing Air Vice-Marshal Heath. 
He was Commander, British Forces Arabian Peninsula, for the two years 1957-59, and 
is therefore well acquainted with the subject he is to talk about this afternoon. 

I cannot recall that this Institution has had a lecture on that part of the world for 
some time, and personally I am very interested indeed to hear what he has to tell us this 
afternoon. 


LECTURE 


IRST of all may I thank you for coming on such a terrible day as this. 

The Arabian Peninsula is, I suppose, one of the most unstable parts of an 

unstable world, so that the title “ Stability in the Arabian Peninsula ”’ is one 
which should give me a good deal of freedom of treatment. I shall assume that we 
would like to create stability in the Arabian Peninsula, and then after giving you 
a description of the country and some of the problems, I should like to suggest 
ways in which we might work towards this stability. I am not going to present you 
with a solution, because not only is the problem a very ancient one, but also in recent 
times the Royal United Service Institution has become a slightly unstable platform ! 


Most of you will know something of Arabia, and I expect many of you have 
visited it. Those of you who know it best will I am sure forgive me for reminding 
you of some of its peculiarities and characteristics, because those who know it best 
will also know the vastness of this country and the smallness of their own knowledge 
of it. Therefore, I can pose as no expert on this subject. Indeed, with utmost 
humility, I can only hope to give you a sketch of what is really only a part of Arabia— 
the southern and eastern parts of the country. 


Although I have been asked to speak on Arabia, the Command which I have just 
left included a larger area, and you will see on the map in red the area of the Three 
Services Command, known as British Forces Arabian Peninsula. Outside that 
area the Commander-in-Chief also has an area of general interest within which the 
Air Officer Commanding the Air Force and the Flag Officer commanding the naval 
forces have special operational commitments of their own in East Africa and in 
the Indian Ocean respectively. I mention these seemingly irrelevant points because, 
as you will see later, the political and military problems in this part of the world 
affect the area of the Command as a whole and stretch beyond Arabia. 


May I start with a general description of the country. Lord Belhaven, in an 
extremely good book on this part of the world called Uneven Road, has described it 
thus. “ Arabia is a barren mistress, and those who serve her she pays in weariness, 
sickness of the body, and distress of mind.”’ I think he is right in almost every word 
of this description. No man would want Arabia as a mistress if she had not 
attraction, and although you may find it hard to believe, she has attraction in 
abundance, for she is a country full of mystery, grandeur, splendour, and a terrifying 
vastness ; but she has a difficult climate which is hard, exacting, and in an insidious 
way debilitating. At the same time, the problems in Arabia are legion because they 
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spring from the myriad tribal structure of her people. Such small worries would 
normally be local and unimportant were it not for the significance which has been 
given to some of them by the discovery of oil and to others by the mischievous 


interference of Russia and Egypt. The latter has often acted in a way which suited 
Soviet interests. 


Thus Arabian problems have a habit of becoming urgent and important often 
when the weather is most trying, and so it is that Arabia exacts her toll of weariness, 
sickness of body, and distress of mind. These are real effects which must be taken 
into account when you get reports from that part of the world, and particularly 
when you read newspaper reports about Arabia. Some people obviously succumb 
more quickly to the hardness of the climate, and some ate less susceptible to its 
attractions. 


I think that the first thing to understand about Arabia is the size of the country, 
and it will facilitate my task if I give you this in military terms as viewed from my 
late headquarters in Aden. First, Aden is not on the corner of the Red Sea as is 
often thought but 100 miles to the east, on the south coast of the Arabian continent, 
and almost due north of Hargeisa, which lies 160 miles to the south. Hargeisa is 
the capital of British Somaliland. Continuing south across Ethiopia we come to 
Nairobi, the base of the British Strategic Reserve in that part of the world, and 
950 miles from Aden by air. By sea from Mombasa, which is itself 300 miles from 
Nairobi, the distance to Aden is 1,600 miles, or four days’ sailing. Now travelling 
eastward from Aden, the first staging post we come to on the route to the Persian 
Gulf is Mukulla, the capital of the East Aden Protectorate, which is 300 miles from 
Aden. The next staging post is Salalah, which is 600 miles from Aden. On the south- 
east tip of Arabia, the next staging post is Masirah, which is 950 miles from Aden. 
There are no roads between Aden and Masirah, no telephones, and no railways, 
and, except at Mukulla, no harbour facilities. For six months it is impossible for 
coastal shipping to approach Salalah or Masirah because of the monsoon. 


Proceeding north from Salalah, our normal route to the Gulf, the next staging 
post is Sharjah, which is a forward base 1,130 miles from Aden or eight hours’ flying 
by transport Beverley or Valetta aircraft. North again is Bahrein which, from our 
point of view, is the political centre of the Persian Gulf and headquarters of the land, 
sea, and air forces in that part of the world. It is also the centre of communication 
between the Gulf and London, and between the Gulf and Aden. Bahrein is 250 miles 
from Sharjah to the south and 250 miles from Kuwait in the north. That is what 
one might call the distance structure of the area. Geographically, however, even such 
large distances are inclined to be unimpressive to Europeans or Americans accustomed 
to move swiftly by air, or over smooth roads ; to converse easily by telephone over 
thousands of miles and to have at their disposal a network of telegraph and radio 
and the backing of load-carrying railways, ocean and coastal shipping—in fact the 
whole complicated mechanism of a modern State. In this part of the world, however, 
there is nothing but vast wastes of sand; tumbled, jagged, rocky mountains ; and 
dried river beds. 


Incredibly, people do live there. Bedouins move from sparse grazing to sparse 
grazing, and small communities live in fertile spots in this desolate waste. But 
apart from the tracks which connect those places and which usually run along the 
beaches or in dry river beds, there are no roads and no communications. The 
airfields I have mentioned—although I doubt whether most of you would recognize 
them as such—consist of a single strip, an air traffic control, a few technicians, a 
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little fuel, and nothing else. They can carry no great load of traffic without special 
arrangements being made. In these circumstances the distances which I have 
described retain the quality of barriers which they have possessed for thousands 
of years. 


You will notice that the area of my late command and the area of British 
influence in that part of the world consists of the periphery States of the Arabian 
Peninsula in the south and the east. The centre of this country is occupied by 
Saudi Arabia, and, just to the north of the West Aden Protectorate, the Yemen. 
The southern part of Saudi Arabia is called the Rub Al Kali, the ‘empty quarter ’ 
and for good reasons. A few Bedouins move across it and special expeditions run 
by oil companies have traversed it ; but it is impassable in the normal course of 
events. Saudi Arabia is impassable to our military aircraft for political reasons, 
and Yemen is impassable for the same reasons and physically because of the 
extremely difficult mountainous nature of the country, although here there are 
certain trade routes along which motor transport of the Land-Rover type can move. 


Politically, the whole of this area outside Saudi Arabia and the Yemen is one 
in which the British Government have a very special interest, and an unusual 
relationship with the local inhabitants. Only very recently the discovery of oil in 
this part of the world has brought this relationship to more general notice. The 
relationship is that of protection. Generally, it has been negotiated individually by 
States for a variety of historical reasons, and only in the Aden Colony itself are there 
any Arabs who are under British rule. 


In a foreword to a book entitled Persian Gulf States, by Sir Rupert Hay, who 
for eight years was Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, Admiral Eller of the 
United States Navy has this to say: ... “‘ the long view of history may well be that 
England and other colonial administrators in recent generations worked for the 
welfare of the people governed and that one of the important mistakes of the 
twentieth century was the precipitate abandonment of these trusteeships before 
the people were ready to assume full responsibility—abandonment that must be 
shared by slowness to change of the rulers, impatience of the governed, and 
American pressure.”” This book was published in Washington last year, and both 
the fact of its publication there and the line taken by Admiral Eller for the need to 
have a closer understanding of the British position by Americans, is much to the 
advantage of the Western world because, as he also says: “‘ Events in the Middle 
East may ultimately decide the fate of the free world.” Well, if that is an exaggera- 
tion, this much is certainly true. There are things beginning in the Middle East 
which, if unrecognized and unchallenged, may spread beyond the bounds of control 
and may lose to the free world much we have sought to retain through our military 
and political alliances. 

I should like now to look for a moment at the military and political problems 
which arise from the relationship between the Arab States themselves and between 
them and Her Majesty’s Government. The Gulf states, Kuwait, Bahrein, Qatar, 
and the Trucial States, are in treaty relationship with us. Broadly, the British 
Government has agreed to protect the Rulers from aggression, in exchange for their 
agreement not to have dealings with any other foreign Powers. In other respects 
they are fully sovereign foreign territories. Some of these States give us certain 
facilities and others do not. For instance, Kuwait, which is oil rich, likes to preserve 
an independently poised position between Arab nationalism as represented by 
Nasser, and Arab autocracy as represented by Saudi Arabia and Jordan. The 
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recent Russian infiltration into Iraq, the neighbour whose intentions were always 
most suspect in Kuwaiti eyes, has complicated the position, because Russia herself 
is in some dilemma about what to do in Iraq owing to the attitude of Nasser to 
Kassem. Therefore, although Kuwait relies on British protection and accepts 
British guidance and assistance, she is careful to avoid too close an association with 
us in military matters. To preserve her position she has built up the strength and 
capabilities of her land forces, but the nearest State which provides us with military 
facilities is Bahrein, 250 miles to the south. In Bahrein, a sister state of Kuwait, 
there is a small British garrison which is there primerily for internal security duties. 
It is also the base on which the naval frigates in the Gulf are centred. In Bahrein 
there is an open association with Her Majesty’s Government and recognition of the 
requirement for British forces; but the Ruler’s position has been made more 
difficult by this association, because Arab propaganda from Cairo decries and derides 
those Arab States which show any dependence upon the West. 


Behind these two important Gulf states there is the vast central mass of Saudi 
Arabia, again oil rich but, in this case, over-spending its income and not always in 
a way best calculated to advance the economy of the country. Saudi Arabia is still 
a despotic country ruled today by a clique of princes under King Saud and Prince 
Feisal. With a couatry so vast, and with a relatively large income from oil, it might 
be expected that the policy of Saudi Arabia would be stable and positive, and would 
give a lead to the rulers and populations of the small periphery States, but, under 
the present King, Saudi Arabia has pursued a wavering policy. On the one hand, 
it is conservative and medieval, and it is clear that the interests of the monarchy 
are tied to the Western way of thought. On the other hand, the ruling family have 
not had the courage to oppose Nasser, and therefore pay lip service to Arab 
nationalism. They are also resentful of the British connection with the Persian 
Gulf States. This has resulted in a wavering and unhelpful policy. If the Saudi 
rulers could be persuaded to co-operate wholeheartedly with the Western world 
in combating Communism, it would certainly be a great step towards the establish- 
ment of stability in that part of the world. 


Coming south to the less important States, Qatar is wealthy in oil, kindly but 
not firmly governed, and is unlikely to have troubles other than those which may 
arise from industrial workers in the oilfields. The Trucial States are small, not 
wealthy, and easily influenced by their neighbours. 


The next State which is important is that of Muscat and Oman. Since the 
18th century the family of the present ruler has governed in that country as an 
independent ruler over the whole of the south-east corner of Arabia, and his 
territory has included the coastal plains and the mountainous interior known as 
Oman. During the past 200 years there have been occasional conflicts between the 
Sultan of Muscat and Oman and the so-called Imam of Oman. These troubles were 
brought to an end by an agreement signed at Sib in 1920 between the Sultan of 
Muscat and Oman and the tribal leaders in Oman, including the then Imam. The 
agreement allowed the tribes in the interior a certain degree of autonomy, but in 
no way recognized Oman as an independent State. During the 34 years which 
followed the conclusion of the agreement, relations between the Omani tribes under 
the guidance of the Imam and the Sultan’s Government were generally good. 
There certainly were a few disputes, but nothing amounting to a dispute over the 
sovereignty of the Sultan of Muscat and Oman. Indeed, the Omanis always 
acknowledged that sovereignty in a number of practical ways. For instance, they 
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accepted Muscat passports, referred disputes to the Muscat courts, and in 1952 
the tribal leaders of Oman offered help to the Sultan of Muscat at the time of the 
trouble at Buraimi. 


In 1954, however, the Imam died and his successor, Ghalib, defied the authority 
of the Sultan, contacted foreign Powers, and laid claim to be an independent ruler. 
By these actions he rendered the agreement of Sib invalid, and the Sultan of Muscat 
and Oman reasserted his authority by sending his forces into Oman without 
opposition and with the apparent acceptance of the tribal leaders. He allowed 
Ghalib to retire into the interiof, but his followers, who included his brother Talib, 
sought sanctuary in Saudi Arabia where an army of several hundred was trained and 
equipped, and in 1957 Talib returned to Oman to raise a new revolt against the Sultan. 
In view of the extensive support lent to the revolt by outsiders, the Sultan appealed 
for assistance to H.M. Government. Help was given and the revolt was suppressed, 
although the leaders took refuge in the now well known Jebel Akhdar and continued 
to hold out there, causing a great deal of trouble until they were finally ousted, again 
with the assistance of British forces, in April, 1959. 


The more peaceful atmosphere which had followed the conclusion of the 
agreement of Sib would not have been broken, nor would the troubles which followed 
have lasted so long, had it not been for the outside interference of Saudi Arabia, 
who recruited, trained, supplied, and paid for the so-called ‘ Liberation Army of 
Free Omanis,’ which caused all the trouble. In my view these troubles are part of 
a design on the part of Saudi Arabia to get control of the potentially oil rich areas 
of Muscat and Oman and the commanding position of Muscat at the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf. The Buraimi issue is part of the same design. The Saudis obviously 
aim to dominate the whole of the Arabian Peninsula and to weaken British influence 
there, so destroying the faith of other Arab rulers in our willingness and ability to 
go to their assistance at their request, and so to break down our capacity to protect 
our oil, and then, of course, to hold us to ransom for our needs. You willsee that at 
this stage in the game the Russian and Egyptian interests coincide with those of 
Saudi Arabia. It is precisely for these reasons that, both militarily and politically, 
we must do all we can to support law and order in Muscat and the Ruler who main- 
tains them, even if we count for nothing the value of an alliance which has stood us 
in good stead for 160 years. 


Coming round to the south coast, we reach the Aden Protectorates, which are 
divided somewhat arbitrarily between the East and the West. This is really an 
administrative arrangement which originated from the policy of a gentleman called 
Ingrams to settle the troubles between two of the most important tribes who lived 
in the Wadi Hadramaut. This policy was extremely successful, and the resultant 
use which has been made of the land with benefit to all the Arabs who are living there 
represents a very solid achievement. This is not, however, an example of British 
rule, British imperialism, or British colonialism. It is an example of Arab-British 
co-operation, because the States in the East Aden Protectorate, as in the West, are 
independent States. 


It so happens that the junction between the East and West Aden Protectorates 
coincides roughly with the junction of the Yemen and Saudi borders to the north, so 
that in the East Aden Protectorate the northern border is with Saudi Arabia, whereas 
in the West the northern border is with Yemen. To the east of the Wadi Hadramaut, 
in the East Aden Protectorate, there is extremely wild and undeveloped country, 
and nobody has had any aspirations to possess what is only a tumbled area of dry 
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mountains separating a hot ocean from a hotter desert. Consequently there has been 
no outside pressure in that part of the world. There has been no sponsoring of rebel 
causes and no troubles. Unfortunately, oil is now being prospected there and, if it 
is found in any reasonable quantity, we must expect the trouble-makers to put in 
their oar in that part of the world too. 


The West Aden Protectorate consists of a large number of small States whose 
Rulers have from time to time sought British protection against neighbours with 
aggressive tendencies, mainly Yemen. These Rulers have been held together since the 
end of the first World War by the continuing threat of Yemen expansion. The 
Yemen is ruled by an autocratic Imam whose function is both religious and civil. 
He is a member of the Zeidi sect. The Zeidis are the sect who inhabit the more 
mountainous part of the Yemen and are the dominating factor in the country, 
whereas the remaining tribes are Suni, as are the tribes in the West Aden 
Protectorate. It has been a constant feature of Yemeni policy to desire to spread 
their influence over the Suni tribes of the West Aden Protectorate. The Imam 
continually lays claim to rule the whole of south-west Arabia, and just as Saudi 
Arabia finds herself backed in her desire to expand towards the Persian Gulf by both 
Egyptian and Russian policy aimed at eliminating British influence in that area, 
so, in the case of Yemen, Egyptian and Russian policy coincides with the Yemen 
desire to push us out of Aden. This has resulted in an uneasy alliance between the 
Imam of the Yemen and the U.A.R. The Imam requires moral backing, military 
support, and money, and as far as the U.A.R. is concerned, in all probability Nasser’s 
intention is eventually to overthrow the régime in the Yemen and establish a republic 


under Egyptian influence so that the U.A.R. would then have control of both ends 
of the Red Sea. 


For the greater part of last year, however, there has been an absence of attacks 
by the Yemen on the border with the West Aden Protectorate, and a lessening of 
active subversion carried on by Yemen agents in the West Aden Protectorate 
States. This is largely due to the internal affairs of the Yemen. In the early part 
of last year the Imam was taken ill and had to go to Italy for a cure. While he was 
away, the Crown Prince Al Badr appears to have allowed a degree of penetration of 
Egyptian influence which was greater than his father intended, and the Imam, 
since he came back, has been concerned, along with some of his elder statesmen, in 
reducing the degree of Egyptian influence, and in trying to restore the position to 
stem any trend towards republicanism of the Egyptian type. 


Within the West Aden Protectorate, and particularly within the Federation 
of Arab Amirates of the South, there is a great goodwill for the British, based on the 
experience of the past 30 years and engendered by the selfless interest and hard 
work of a large number of British military and political men who have been entranced, 
like Lord Belhaven, by Arabia. That is the political background of the countries 
surrounding the only real base in the whole of this vast Command—Aden. 


The colony itself is only some 30 miles by 10 miles, if you include the two 
peninsulas whose volcanic fists embrace the harbour. Much of the area is either water 
or sheer volcanic rock and slag. Politically the colony has been developing under the 
influences of normal constitutional development, but speeded up by the economic, 
administrative, and technical development of the port itself, and the oil refinery, 
and by the example of less advanced and less economically sound countries such as 
Somalia. I believe that we should assist this process of development. I do not mean 
by that to speed it up, but to assist both the Protectorate and the Colony to develop 
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the organization which they require to enable them to stand on their own feet as 
independent countries. I am certain that the process will take long enough to give 
us security of tenure for so long as one can hold tenure these days, and security of 
friendship and alliance long afterwards. If we resist the natural development and 
aspirations of these intelligent but impoverished people we shall lose the goodwill 
which we now possess, speed up the process by giving reason to the impatient, 
and jeopardize our security in Aden, and in consequence our ability to protect our 
oil in the Middle East. 


Crossing the Gulf of Aden to British Somaliland we have another political and 
military problem. The rapid constitutional developments in British Somaliland 
pose considerable problems for the future. One of the problems is to equip that 
country with sufficiently strong forces of her own to enable her to maintain her 
position once she achieves her independence. The Somaliland Scouts are officered 
entirely by British officers. It takes 20 years to train an officer to the level where 
he can be given command of forces of the size required, yet we have the prospect 
of Somaliland becoming independent long before such officers can be trained. 


Other problems in Somaliland are tied up with what may happen in Ethiopia, 
Kenya, and in French Somaliland. Those problems will be difficult enough in them- 
selves, but they are certain to be made much worse if we continue to allow Cairo, 
Baghdad, and Sana radios freely to influence the minds of those proud but simple 
people. 

Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika present a confused picture of political problems, 
racial rivalry, and constitutional growth which must affect B.F.A.P. and our position 
there, not only because Kenya is a base for strategic reserves but also because those 
territories provide the airfields through which all, or nearly all, our reinforcements 
must come, anc through which all air supply is routed. Furthermore, Kenya is 
well placed strategically and well equipped militarily to pinch out any trouble that 
may develop in Somaliland or Central Africa. So that a firm base in Kenya, reliant 
upon a good political atmosphere, is important. Needless to say, the whole of the 
African political problem is bound to affect things in Kenya, but I do not think 
personally that we need be depressed by what is going on in that part of the world. 
I think it would be wrong to do that. When I first went over there in 1957, the 
Kenya settlers were in a very depressed frame of mind, and strangely enough that 
depression was increased by the fighting speech which Sir Roy Welensky made 
when he attended the Royal Agricultural Show in Nairobi in October, 1957. 
Reaction to that speech seemed at that time to be; “ We must have a strong 
Governor, someone who will suppress opposition and galvanize us into action.” 
But to their lasting credit that outlook soon disappeared, and what developed 
instead was a healthy determination to make a multi-racial society in Kenya work. 
This view is now steadily gaining ground, and I am sure we should not aim to 
suppress the forces of genuine nationalism which are growing in those countries but 
rather aim to channel those forces to the general benefit of the black, brown, and 
white inhabitants of those lands. 


To sum up the political background, you will see that every part of the 
Command is subject net only to internal stresses of ancient standing, but also to 
vigorous pressure from outside, and it is this latter which has caused the trouble. 
It is this outside pressure which has led to the much greater military forces which 
have had to be imported into the Command, and to the build-up of the military 
organization which we have found ‘i necessary to construct in the last two years. 
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Turning to this military organization. To meet the purely internal troubles of 
Arabia before they were influenced by outside pressures from Russia and Cairo, it 
sufficed to operate in Arabia a very small force whose main characteristics had to be 
the abilitv to hit hard and quickly over impossible terrain. The Royal Air Force 
was an ideal instrument for this requirement, and for nearly 20 years the Royal 
Air Force maintained the security of that part of Arabia effectively and economically 
by supporting the work of the political officers who gave their whole lives and 
interest to the settling of local problems. On the ground the Royal Air Force also 
officered Aden Protectorate Levies and in other parts of the Command British 
officers led the local land forces who, as in the Protectorate, relied on the R.A.F. 
to give them mobility and support. 


The troubles were sporadic and local, but the supply of more sophisticated 
armaments by Russia, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia, and the support given by these 
countries to the Yemen and to subversive elements in the Arab States under our 
protection, changed this picture. The use particularly of Cairo, Damascus, and 
Baghdad Radios to provide biased news and active propaganda against the British 
presence and against the Rulers who relied on our presence, caused more widespread 
trouble and provided a common cause for our enemies to work for. Although it did 
not achieve co-ordination against us, it succeeded in building up the size and 
frequency of the troubles we had to cope with. Therefore, a change on our side was 
needed. 


First, we needed more modern armaments. Second, we needed better co- 
ordination both over the area as a whole and between the Services. Therefore, it 
was time to ask the professional soldiers to supply the larger and better equipped 
land forces needed to meet the task, but because those land forces still had to rely 
on the Royal Air Force for support, reconnaissance, mobility, and supply it was 
most important that the co-ordination between land and air forces should be unusually 
strong and close, and also that command should be exercised with a full understanding 
of the air problems involved. 


Those are some of the factors which led to the formation of Headquarters 
British Forces Arabian Peninsula, and to the unified command which was part of 
that arrangement. As an experiment in economy aimed at reducing the large 
overheads of headquarters staffs, it was also decided at the same time to include 
within that Comraand the naval command in the Persian Gulf. After a running-in 
period of some six months, the Command was made autonomous on Ist April, 1958, 
and started work with a staff which was hardly larger than it had when it was oper- 
ating as subordinate headquarters of the Middle East Land Forces and Middle East 
Air Forces. 


After a year, in which the organization was tested with operations in the West 
Aden Protectorate and in Oman, together with the unexpected crisis in Iraq, in 
which large reinforcements had to be brought into Aden, shortcomings in the 
supervisory part of the organization within the headquarters were shown up. Our 
problem since then has been to work out an organization which was large enough 


to meet this task without going away from the requirement of being a small 
headquarters. 


The organization which was developed is basically the same, but increased only 
to give planning, logistic, and administrative backing to the operational require- 
ments. At the same time there was decentralization of command locally ; in the 
Persian Gulf to the headquarters set up there ; in Aden itself; and in East Africa. 
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There are, however, in my view two very dangerous omissions in our overall policy 
which we must get right if we are to keep our military effort within the capability 
of our national economy. These are omissions which must be made good if we are 
to have any hope of achieving stability in Arabia. 


I have already pointed out that the troubles in this part of the world spring 
from outside interference. The greater military effort which we now require to safe- 
guard our oil and to protect those Arab states who have sought our protection is 
a measure of our failure to combat the influences which have caused those troubles. 
The correction of a deteriorating political situation by military means is only half 
an answer. I think it is a negative way of conducting business, and it costs a vast 
amount of money, which must be wasted as energy released in any explosion is 
always wasted. If we had contested these issues at source, I believe we would have 
been able to save a great deal of the cost of the new military organization which has 
been forced on to us because we allowed our enemies to have a completely free use 
of the sources of information to the people in this part of the world—the radio. 


Both in Arabia and in Africa the large majority of the population are illiterate. 
The main source of news is from Cairo, Baghdad, Damascus, and Sana Radios, passed 
on by word of mouth. The funny thing is that we, who invented the printing press 
and seized on the importance of the printed word, have failed to recognize the 
significance of the spoken word which travels freely across all frontiers and reaches 
the dispersed masses of these people scattered around Arabia and in Africa. These 
people are having their minds turned against us, not daily but hourly, by inaccurate 
and deliberately twisted news. This, I think, is the first serious omission. We 
must really take steps to stop this nonsense which at the moment is being used 
against us by our enemies to undermine our position. But I suppose before we can 
do that we should consider another omission. That, I think, is the lack of political 
co-ordination in this part of the world. As military commander I had to give advice 
to and seek advice from six different Gcvernors or their equivalent—three in East 
Africa, one in Somaliland, one in Aden, and one in the Persian Gulf. To make 
matters more complicated, the latter communicated with the Foreign Office and the 
other five direct with the Colonial Office, yet they all share the same military force 
and are all subject to the same threat. As military commander out there I was 
more closely in touch with those six political authorities than any other one man, 
and I believe that both militarily and politically we need a co-ordinating political 
authority in the area, on the spot, if we are to achieve the degree of consistency of 
policy and the degree of unity of purpose which is necessary to the establishment 
of stability. We must take this matter seriously, and I believe we should establish 
a Commissioner General, as we did in South-East Asia, although I realize, of course, 
that there are difficulties in the implementing of this suggestion. 


To sum up, I believe that the establishment of stability in Arabia is possible. 
Many of the ingredients of the recipe are there already, a legacy of much hard work 
and unselfish interest by many individuals over many years. But the ideals which 
they stood for and have been working for are being undermined by a subtle, insidious, 
and a deliberately corrupt policy of misrepresentation and active propaganda against 
us ; propaganda which is designed to cloud the skies of freedom with the smoke of 
petty quarrels; the fogs of jealousy and avarice over oil, and the dank fuses of 
Communism dressed up as nationalist movements. I believe we have to recognize 
the evil weapons being used against us, and we must organize and equip ourselves 
to fight those weapons. I think there are certain ways in which we can do this. 
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I believe first of all that we must co-ordinate cur own political policy more 
closely. Having done this, we should make a determined effort to co-ordinate 
British and American policy. I realize this means being open in our intentions and 
disabusing the Americans of many misconceptions about them. Next I think that 
with American help we should try to educate and persuade the Saudi Arabians to 
take a more rational point of view, to understand what influence they might have 
and what they could do if they worked with us. Next we must actively combat the 
radio war which is being waged against us by Russia and her henchmen, whether 
they are willing tools or unconscious fools. Then by political means and by the 
use of radio and television we must channel the political forces of the awakening 
people to their advantage and our own. We must continue to keep the peace by 
military means, and to back our friends strongly, both with arms and with words, 
and not be afraid of saying why we are coming to their help. Finally, we must 
pursue in parallel the same policy in Africa, because of the interdependence which is 
inevitable between the political developments in these two vast areas. 


I do not consider that there is any significant difference in the importance 
of any one of these suggestions, but if I were asked to select a priority, I would say that 
the most important is to get going immediately a full radio coverage of Arabia by 
local stations aimed at attracting the Arab by giving him accurate news and good 
entertainment. Next, to put across to him the point of view of the Western world 
and to expose the pitfalls of Communism. Thirdly, to discredit, not in their own 
vituperative coin but by making use of the Arab’s undoubted sense of humour, 
the palpable misrepresentations and untruths which are being put across every hour 
of every day by Cairo and other Russian-inspired broadcasts. 


I find that when I make these suggestions, people are inclined to throw their 
hands in the air and to say, ‘““ What can we do?” One young man even said, 
“ But, Sir, we built Cairo Radio”! May I suggest that with a little ingenuity and 
a sense of humour, a great deal can be done. One of the biggest setbacks that Cairo 
Radio sustained while I was there was just after the Oman operation in 1959. 
Colonel Carter, who commanded the Trucial Oman Scouts, was holding a muster 
parade cn the very day that Cairo Radio announced that he had been killed by the 
Free Omanis. Colonel Carter promptly ordered the flag to half mast and advancing 
onto the parade ground, solemnly informed his delighted men of the tragedy which 
led to this lowering of the Colour ! 


I firmly believe that if we will, we can have stability in Arabia, and in Africa 
too, but we shall not get it unless we face up to the enemy who is against us and the 
methods he is using. I wonder whether, after all, it is an exaggeration to say that 
events in the Middle East may ultimately decide the fate of the free world. 


DISCUSSION 


ADMIRAL SIR HAROLD WALKER: The Somaliland Protectorate will be having elections 
this year, and I imagine it will result in tribal rioting and possibly worse. What 1 should 
like to know is, do we leave them to it, or does the Command come into the picture with 
the inevitable repercussions abroad ? 


Tue LecturRER: I would not agree it will possibly result in worse. There may be 
trouble, and I presume that the Arabian Peninsula Command will come in and try to 
stop it. But at the moment in British Somaliland there is a fund of good feeling for the 
British and a great deal of uncertainty about whether independence will be as attractive 
to the Somalis as it appears to be at present. Somalia is an unviable country, and the 
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people who recognize that most clearly are the people of Somalia, who will have to 
sustain the Protectorate if they take it over. There is a good deal of strong feeling that 
independence for the Protectorate will not develop quite as rapidly as is expected. 


BRIGADIER H. A. JoLy DE LOTBINIERE: Could the lecturer tell us whether the 
Saudi people are still holding any of the nine Buraimi Oases, the property of the Sultan 
of Oman and two of the Trucial Sheiks ? 

THE LEcTURER: No, as far as I know there are none there. 


Lrevut.-CoLoneEL J. E. Rerp: The lecturer mentioned that in spite of the very large 
income in Saudi Arabia, the Government there is over-spending. Could we know in what 
way they are over-spending and why ? Have they no financial advisers to give them any 
idea of how the money should be spent ? 

Tue LECTURER: This is a little bit outside my province. You may know that we 
do not have any British advisers in Saudi Arabia. Such advice as they have I think is 
obtained mainly indirectly, from the Western point of view, from the American oil 
company, and I think that is probably specialized advice. My understanding is that they 
get most of their advice from the Egyptians at the present moment. As to how they are 
spending their money, I think on Cadillacs and that sort of thing is the answer ! 


Str CHARLES BELGRAVE: When the lecturer referred to Saudi Arabia, I thought he 
rather implied that the Saudi Arabians were not unsympathetic towards Communism. 
May I suggest that is entirely wrong. My own experience is that they are intensely 
opposed to Communism in their own country. 


THE LECTURER: I am sorry if I gave that impression. I would agree with you 
entirely. What I think I said was that if we could persuade them to throw in their lot 
with the West, and to pursue an anti-Communist policy instead of this wavering policy, 
it would be greatly to our advantage. They are certainly not Communists. 


BRIGADIER W. E. vAN CuTSEM: With regard to the internal stability of the Arabian 
Peninsula, the lecturer did not touch on the question of the stability of the régimes 
themselves. If we leave aside Egypt and Iraq, I have heard reports that the régime in 
the case of Saudi Arabia is none too stable, and there are internal stresses there. 


Tue LEcTURER: I am afraid I cannot tell you any more about that than I have 
already. An actual study of the internal stresses in Saudi Arabia is one which I have not 
made. 


Captain A. R. FARQUHAR, R.N.: Could the lecturer tell us something about what is 
going on in Yemen at the present time ? Some two or three years ago the Americans 
obtained some concessions for oil, and they got pushed out by the Russians. Then a 
year or so ago we heard that they were going to build a harbour. What is the present 
position with regard to the sinking of oil wells and the building of a harbour ? 

Tue LectuRER : So far as oil is concerned, I know of none that has been discovered 
and no prospecting is going on in Yemen at the moment. So far as the harbour is con- 
cerned, the Russians are helping the Yemenis to build a harbour half way up the coast, 
which is an extraordinary place to choose to build a harbour. I wish them luck, for 
I think they will be doing it for a long time, and when they have finished it will still be 
as sanded up as it is today. 

Mr. JoHN GRANT: With regard to the question of propaganda, it was shown in the 
last war that by propaganda it is possible to hasten a movement, but not to start one. 
I am not sure how you go about opposing the enemy’s propaganda. It is difficult to do 
if the inhabitants of these various countries are in fact not discontented with their 
present lot. 

The second point is, what are the possibilities of Talib and Ghalib coming back and 
causing trouble in Muscat and Oman ? 


Tue Lecturer : To answer the second question first, Talib and Ghalib are, as far 
as I know, still in Saudi Arabia and are actively engaged in refurnishing their forces. 
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to There is a considerable chance of them trying to come back. However, the position 

at has been greatly improved by the building up of the Sultan of Muscat’s forces. However, 
I would expect that there will be more trouule. 

he As to the first question, first of all, much of the propaganda which is at present put 

an across is so obviously false that it could readily be discredited to our advantage. 


Secondly, we have not the radio coverage to get accurate news to any part of Arabia 
except locally around Aden and in the Gulf. It is a fact that inside the Aden colony 
there are 24 hours of broadcasting from Cairo which is audible all over the colony, and 
only some seven hours which can be listened to from our own broadcasting station, 
and that does not reach beyond a very short distance in the Protectorate. Therefore, 
at the moment they have a free and untrammelled use of this only source of information. 
Both in Bahrein and in the Aden Colony we could certainly make use of television as a 
- means of attracting away the listening public. 

Secondly, there is a great deal of goodwill already current in the Protectorates, but 
we being modest people never seem to tell anybody what we do. I do not believe that 
we need fear to say what we do. We have done a great deal in that part of the world, 


“ f 
but we do not say so. We assume that people hear about it, but they do not hear about 
it. They hear misrepresentation. 

e 

; Major-GENERAL G. G. WATERHOUSE: Have we any broadcasting to Arabia from 

“i Cyprus ? 

‘ Tur LEcTURER: Yes, we have. There is an organization which pushes out informa- 

. tion from Cyprus and it reaches a certain part of the country, but it is so little. 


t Captain M. C. Gites, R.N.: Presumably during your tenure of office you made 
representations to London fairly constantly on this radio campaign idea. Would it be 
fair to ask what reaction you got ? 


Tue LecturER: A very {..ourable reception ! 


THE CHAIRMAN : If there are no more questions I should like on your behalf to thank 
the Air Vice-Marshal for the most interesting and clear lecture he has given us. I think 
he has given the right sort of emphasis to the problems in that part of the world, and has 

> to my mind painted an accurate and balanced picture of what is going on there. He has 
also made some very sensible suggestions as to what trends future policy might take in 
that part of the world. (Applause.) 





THE ORGANIZATION OF DEFENCE 


By RIcHARD GOOLD-ADAMS 


than it has ever done before, a relatively new institution such as the Ministry of 

Defence could hardly be expected to escape criticism. The precise changes in its 
role and function which are frequently discussed may in themselves sometimes 
appear rather boring. But the Ministry represents in microcosm the conflict of ideas 
in the field of defence as a whole. And those who argue for and against the existing 
pattern are swayed not only by their experience of the pitfalls of Whitehall procedure, 
but also in much wider terms by the principles which they believe should be applied 
to the general conduct of the nation’s defence. 

It is therefore right and proper that in his book Defence—Policy and Strategy,} 
Air Vice-Marshal Kingston-McCloughry should have devoted considerable space to 
the structure of command at the centre as well as to the factors governing the aims, 
lay-out, and cost of our defence forces themselves. He argues in fact with a great 
sense of mission for a new attitude to the technique of defence. He feels strongly 
that too much attention is still paid, even today, to the inhibitions and traditions of 
individual Services at the expense of the concept that they are three elements in a 
single force. 

Two themes constantly recur in his book. One is that, in order to cope with the 
nuclear problem, fresh attention needs to be paid to the relationship between the 
political authority, which is vested in the Cabinet, and the professional leadership 
of the Services, as expressed through their Chiefs of Staff. The other is that with 
the development of modern military methods the character and location of an over- 
seas operation will determine, far more than it used to, which Service will predominate 
in the fighting. Hence, the author argues in effect, there is a growing need to 
establish a single control which can organize the battle with equal ability whether 
this is mainly on land, at sea, or in the air. 

The first theme applies primarily to global war and the deterrent, the second to 
local war and the everyday problems of limited defence. But both themes obviously 
put in question the adequacy or otherwise of the present system in Whitehall. 
Although Air Vice-Marshal Kingston-McCloughry is cautious in acknowledging the 
dangers of moving too fast, he would clearly like to see the Ministry of Defence have 
much more power, and in raising once more this highly contentious question his 
book stands to be shot at. On the other hand, he has provided a very carefully 
phrased survey of the whole position, as well as many arguments to justify his 
thesis, and if the result can stimulate more thought on the problem it will 
undoubtedly have done much good. Certainly it deserves the attention of any 
thoroughgoing student of the complexities of national defence. 

The most effective criticism of any proposal for a super-Ministry of Defence is 
that it really begs the whole question of the circumstances in which force may have 
to be used. Yet some degree of integration in the higher command is widely regarded 
in principle as a reasonable objective for a rather more foreseeable future. Two further 
comments, however, should be added. One is that, desirable as a more powerful 
Ministry of Defence may be in theory, in practice as much progress has already been 
made as is possible without taking revolutionary new decisions about Britain’s 
ability to fight a nuclear war at all. The other is that, on the existing basis, more 


[: an age when the character of almost every military problem is changing faster 
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people are probably more in favour of not simply leaving matters where they are 
than the author perhaps gives them credit for. 


At the end of the last war, one might have argued that a realistic appraisal of 
any nation’s position in the international power stakes could be assessed by its 
relative ability to mount and maintain an armoured division. In similar vein to-day, 
General de Gaulle apparently attaches this kind of importance to a nation’s ability 
to detonate atomic explosives. The truth in any case is that it is still a long step 
from a balanced recognition of the absolute values of different factors of power, such 
as industrial strength, national morale, and good government, as well as the size 
and armament of a military force, to any realistic possibility of welding these diverse 
elements into a single-minded war machine. But recognition of the problem is at 
least a beginning, and in general it has certainly been made in the sense that everyone 
today knows that total war is total war. 

What we are more immediately concerned with, however, are the many aspects 
of the defence problem which fortunately fall far short of total war, since it is for 
these that most of the functions of the Ministry of Defence must be designed. For 
Britain. to wage a global nuclear war would require special emergency measures 
which cannot in all honesty be foreseen at the present moment; suffice it to say 
that the whole issue of global war turns on deterrence rather than the actual conduct 
of the struggle. In everyday terms, that is, all that is required of the Ministry of 
Defence, its Minister, and his Chief of the Defence Staff is that they should be 
able to operate smoothly and efficiently in the circumstances of the cold rather than 
the hot war. And, lest these circumstances be unduly minimised, it must be under- 
stood that they certainly include anything as big as Korea or Suez, or even somewhat 
bigger. 

The main lesson of all this surely is that we must learn from experience. It is 
better to proceed step by step than to dream up something totally new that will 
not work. And while the present defence set-up is far from perfect, the inevitable 
difficulties of superimposing an efficient Ministry of Defence on the existing Service 
structure should not be underrated. Even those best qualified to criticize accept in 
principle that what has been done cannot be undone. But this is not to say that 
they are willing to do more than co-operate grudgingly. And it is no secret that some 
senior officers in each of the Services resent a good many recent trends, feeling 
strongly that the positions of their respective ministries and Chiefs of Staff should 
not be eroded any further—at least not yet. Given these facts, there is a fair case 
for pausing while opinion catches up with events. 

There are two halves to the immediate problem, the integration of commands 
overseas, or indeed anywhere in the field, and the reorganization of the precise chain 
of command in London. Although at the moment the next forward steps are being 
taken overseas, with the recent appointments of Air Chief Marshal Sir Hubert Patch 
as ‘Supremo’ in Aden and General Sir Dudley Ward in the new Cyprus base, the 
evolution of staff organization in the Ministry of Defence itself is likely to form the 
pattern which lesser headquarters will ultimately follow. As to the speed at which 
this process can or should take place, there is a nice balance of argument. No respon- 
sible person today, whether inside or outside the Services, denies that the concept 
of Combined Service operations in this era of land/air and sea/air warfare is gather- 
ing momentum. The whole trend at the staff colleges and in the field shows it. On 
the other hand, there is also a feeling that, even if eventually everyone above the 
rank of brigadier may come to the point of wearing the same uniform, we are nowhere 
near ready for anything of this kind yet. A new generation of officers has got to 
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grow up with the attitude of mind, the training, and the experience to make such a 
high degree of integration seem natural rather than forced. 

Meanwhile, even if the decisive half of the problem remains in London, the 
success or failure of the experiments in creating single overseas commands will almost 
certainly affect the general atmosphere of integration. One of the first questions on 
which everything else hangs is the drawing of identical boundaries for all the Services. 
For instance, in each of the three areas with which Britain is mainly concerned, there 
are important differences. In Cyprus, the Royal Navy has already virtually con- 
tracted out of Sir Dudley Ward’s new command by virtue of the fact that it must 
operate from Malta, both because there is no suitable port in Cyprus and because 
it has a special role in the N.A.T.O. Mediterranean command. Then, in the Arabian 
Peninsula, while the Army and the Royal Air Force operating from Aden have 
similar roles and boundaries, the Navy stil! patrols a much wider area in the Indian 
Ocean, with the extra jobs that this entails. In the Far East, while the Army and 
the R.A.F. cover the same area based on Singapore, namely, as far north as Hong 
Kong, the Navy goes on to Japan; moreover, although admittedly in wartime 
hey would all come under the authority of S.E.A.T.O., their international tasks are 
quite distinct. 


In spite of the new terms of reference of the commanders in Aden and the Cyprus 
bases, the key problem of staffing also still remains. If a commander is to assume 
full control, he must have an adequate central staff, and in practice this is certain 
to duplicate work being done in each of the Service headquarters unless they are 
partly disbanded. Quite apart from causing confusion, this is potentially a gross 
waste of manpower, exactly as it would be if the Ministry of Defence became a would- 
be Pentagon without stripping the Service ministries. Overseas the scope is in any 
case limited by the fact that, so long as in London each Service handles its own 
supplies, they will also have to do so in the field. 

Finally, those who oppose going any further any faster than at present point 
to the fact that commanders overseas either tender common and similar advice to 
their Chiefs of Staff in London, or they do not. If they normally do so, there is no 
need for a local supreme commander. If they do not, it is difficult to see how a 
supreme commander could always tender his own advice satisfactorily. Here in 
a nutshell, perhaps, is the dilemma which is faced by anyone who attempts to 
integrate three such distinct vertical organizations as the three Services. Thus, 
while the trend must undoubtedly lie in this direction, it is extremely doubtful 
whether those who want to go faster on the perimeter can really justify their claims 
unless more progress can first be made at the centre—in Whitehall. 

There, a good deal of progress has in fact been made, particularly in the last 
four years. The position has been reached where the Minister of Defence, as distinct 
from his Ministry, does now exercise the kind of authority formally laid down for 
him by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons on 24th January, 1957. This 
involves “subject as necessary to consultation with the Cabinet and Defence 
Committee, and with the Treasury on matters of finance . . . [giving] decisions on 
all matters of policy affecting the size, shape, organization, and disposition of the 
armed forces, their equipment and supply (including defence research and develop- 
ment), and their pay and conditions of service.” 

There are two key questions. How far does or should this give the Minister 
operational control over the Services? And how far is the Minister’s authority as 
virtual Deputy to the Prime Minister in defence matters bound to be limited in 
practice—as is the Prime Minister’s—by the principle of collective Cabinet 
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responsibility, by the existence of the Defence Committee of the Cabinet, and by 
the rights of appeal expressly preserved for both the political and professional heads 
of each of the three Services? The barriers to an all-powerful Minister are certainly 
formidable—as also are the prejudices. I 

The question of operational controP first became acute at the end of 1955 when 
Lord Mountbatten talked the Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, into appointing 
a separate Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. In the event, the first man 
to hold this office, Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir William Dickson, was at first 
prevented by ill health from exercising his new powers very fully. By the time he 
could do so, the Suez crisis had begun and, as everyone knows, one of the character- 
istics of the handling of that affair was that Sir Anthony Eden took a large measure 
of personal control. Leaving the contentious political question wholly on one side, 
it is logical that the military consequence of this was to make the Prime Minister 
naturally tend to work through his Minister of Defence, at first Sir Walter Monckton 
and later Mr. Anthony Head, together with their newly appointed Chairman of the 
Chiefs of Staff, Sir William Dickson. During the Suez build-up, a special section 
in the basement of the Ministry of Defence building was in fact set apart for the 
control of operations with a direct radio link to Cyprus. A rapid chain of command 
was thus established from the Prime Minister to the Commander-in-Chief on the spot, 
General Sir Charles Keightley, which by and large by-passed the Service ministries 
in London. And it was on the experience gained during this period that the present 
governing White Paper on the “‘ Central Organization for Defence” was based in 
July, 1958 (Command 476). 

Naturally all supply questions continued to be handled by the respective Service 
ministries, since there is no other way of handling them. And the ministries were 
of course kept in the operational picture. But by the time the Suez operation had 
drawn to a close, it was clear that a new phase had opened in the pattern of British 
high command. It is claimed that one result was a much smoother mounting of 
the Jordan landings in the summer of 1958. Although Mr. Harold Macmillan had 
by then taken Sir Anthony Eden’s place at No. 10 Downing Street, a general opera- 
tional control over the Jordan episode was in fact exercised through the Minister of 
Defence and the Chief of the Defence Staff in a way that would certainly not 
have been the case three years earlier. 

The essential criticism of the whole idea of operational control through a 
Chief of the Defence Staff lies in the fact that his existence flouts two principles. 
One is that no one should have power without responsibility; this is a rule of life 
which applies with even more force to military affairs than to civilian. The other 
is that, however good a Service chief may be, if he is Chief of the Defence Staff 
it is difficult, if not well-nigh impossible, for him to give detailed advice to his Minister 
and to the Cabinet without a department behind him. In order to be properly 
briefed, he needs access to the kind of information which can be obtained only 
through departmental staffs dealing with such questions as intelligence, logistics, 
and supply, availabilities and states of readiness, and the latest technical and military 
capacities of both men and weapons. It may be argued that this information could 
be fed to the Chief of the Defence Staff either through a much larger secretariat 
than exists at present in the Ministry of Defence, or by some other arrangement. 
But while it is easy enough to point out v hat is desirable, it is much more difficult 
to say just how the chosen aim is to be achieved without creating yet another large 
bureaucracy in Whitehall. 

In the last war the system of a Secretary to the Chiefs of Staff worked well. 
Even this was a system which in wartime admittedly depended largely on the 
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character and ability of the man appointed to the post. But with Lord Ismay, the 
Chiefs of Staff each knew that their views would be interpreted to the Cabinet and 
the Prime Minister, both jointly and severally, with fairness and accuracy. Lord 
Ismay in fact performed his task brilliantly, because he did not try to impose on it 
views of his own. Would things have gone better if Lord Alanbrooke, say, had been 
in the position that Lord Mountbatten is in today? It is difficult to resist the 
argument that they would almost certainly have not. 

The question of overloading the Chief of the Defence Staff applies also to 
the Minister of Defence himself in quite another field, namely, that of finance. If 
a Single minister were to be directly responsible for the running of all the defence 
forces, he would be in charge of expenditure amounting to about one-third of the 
total United Kingdom budget. Not only would this be a colossal task for the 
individual concerned, coming on top of his existing responsibilities in regard to 
operational policy, but it would also seriously detract from the role of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Treasury. Certainly it would be almost impossible for 
a single minister to supervise adequately the spending of such a sum. It may 
perhaps be argued that on the far larger financial scale of income and expenditure 
in the United States and the Soviet Union, single individuals are in fact responsible 
for expenditure of this order. That may well be so. But in the context of what the 
United Kingdom can afford, and relatively to other outgoings, it does not seem 
sensible or practicable to lump so much together. 

The real answer to those who demand more centralized control of defence is 
that the Ministry of Defence must evolve on lines which are suited to the kind of 
approach already adopted. Although this pragmatic and gradual evolution does not 
exactly meet the case put up by Air Vice-Marshal Kingston-McCloughry, it is almost 
certainly the best way in which to tackle the problems of the cold war. And while 
his book lays down a number of admirable principles of higher strategy, impiementing 
them calls for a more radical rethinking of Britain’s whole role in the world than 
any immediate reform of the Service machinery alone either needs or is in fact likely 
to receive. The Minister must certainly have some sort of a Ministry. But what in 
practice is it going to do? Co-ordination of the medical services is sometimes put 
forward as the logical next step. But, important as these are, no one could seriously 
claim that their streamlining really justifies creating a bigger Ministry of Defence. 
The idea is ludicrous. 

Instead, there are two vital tasks to which the very best brains available should 
be harnessed, and for which the Ministry provides an obvious base. Apart, that is, 
from serving the Minister in his operational responsibilities, the Ministry of Defence 
should devote itself to the huge problems of science and manpower. Both are vital 
to the efficiency of our armed forces and both present such a growing challenge 
that they allow great scope for the further experimental development of the Ministry 
as a whole. Under science, for example, comes the limitless problems connected with 
the increasing use of missiles of all sizes; their future should certainly be studied 
centrally both on grounds of financial economy and because their characteristics 
will in effect apply similarly to each Service. With manpower, equally, the return 
to an all-Regular Navy, Army and Air Force in an era of full employment creates 
difficulties in terms of recruitment, conditions, and pay which can only be handled 
with the maximum efficiency by some central body. This is where the Ministry of 
Defence should come into its own. Then, by building a reputation for doing a key 
job in these essential fields, it will in time establish itself as the natural focal point 
for all forward planning in the Services themselves. 











RAKAPOSHI, 1958 
By CapTAIN E. J. E. Mitts, R.A.S.C, 


ERHAPS it is the sea air, or the unceasing thrust of the ship through the 
P creaming waters, or perhaps it is just the idleness of the voyage that engenders 

a restlessness and turns one’s thoughts to new journeys. Whatever the reason, 
it was on our way back from Alaska,! in mid-Atlantic, that Warwick Deacock and I 
first considered the possibility of another army expedition; this time to the 
Himalaya. 

Shortly after our arrival home we drew up plans which embodied, as the main 
aim, an attempt on a major peak in 1958. These were put to the C.I.G.S. by Major 
Charles Wylie and it was encouraging to find that the Field-Marshal. endorsed and 
supported our ideas. One of our fundamental conclusions was that a leader with 
Himalayan experience was essential, but with Major Charles Wylie and Captain 
Tony Streather unavailable, it became obvious that the choice lay outside the Army. 
We therefore changed our concept to that of a joint Services expedition and 
invited Captain Michael Banks of the Royal Marines to take on the leadership. 
He had been to the Himalayas that year (1956) and was only too keen to accept the 
chance of another visit. After much discussiun we decided to go to the Karakoram, 
with Disteghil Sar (25,868 feet) or Saltoro Kangri (25,400 feet) as alternative 
objectives. ; 


An application for official support, which also gave details of our plans, was 
put to the Chiefs of Staff. Embodied in the application was a proposal that two 
Pakistani officers be invited to become members of the party. 


We called ourselves the British-Pakistani Forces Himalayan Expedition, 1958. 
This long title did not dismay the Chiefs of Staff. Their reactions were practical 
and encouraging, resulting in the venture receiving their blessing and support. 
Field-Marshal Sir Gerald Templer, the C.I.G.S., and General Ayub Khan, the 
Pakistan Commander-in-Chief (now President of Pakistan), were then asked to 
become our joint patrons. They both agreed and General Ayub promised considerable 
help from Pakistan. A working committee, under the chairmanship of Major-General 
Moulton, Chief of Combined Operations, was set up by the C.LG.S. to assist us 
and proved to be of immense value. Contrary to normal experience, the organizing 
of the expedition went extremely smoothly and we had none of the worries and 
frustrations which beset most embryo expeditions. This is probably even more 
remarkable when one considers that throughout the planning period, expedition 
members were to be found in places as far apart as Finland, England, Germany, 
Norway, and even in the Antarctic. 


On 25th May, shivering in the brisk wind which swept the airfield at Lyneham, 
we boarded the R.A.F. Comet and were quickly borne away with the supremely 
smooth ease of jet flight. The party which settled itself down for the long flight 
numbered six: Surgeon-Lieutenant T. W. Patey of the Royal Navy; Captain 
M. E. B. Banks and Captain R. H. Grant from the Royal Marines; Captain 
W. M. M. Deacock and myself from the Army, and Flight Lieutenant J. R. Sims, 
R.A.F. Lieutenant-Commander F. R. Brooke, R.N., who was to join us in Pakistan, 
was on his way to Bombay by sea from New Zealand, after spending a year in the 
Antarctic with the New Zealand Antarctic Expedition. Our joint experience 
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covered climbing and exploring in Greenland, Alaska, the Alps, Ruenzori, Himalayas, 
New Zealand, and Antarctic. 


We stopped for the night at El Adem, and 29 hours after leaving Lyneham we 
walked down the aircraft steps into the dry, dusty heat of Karachi. We were met 
by the Station Commander and quickly steered through the intricate procedures 
which encumber modern travel before being whisked away by car to the P.A.F. 
mess at Mauripur. This was the beginning of the extremely generous help, given 
by the Pakistan forces, which was to guide us benevolently through to Gilgit. 


Before leaving England, having been dismayed by the accounts, from Mr. 
Alfred Gregory’s 1957 expedition, of the dangers and difficulties of Disteghil Sar 
in the Hispar Muztagh area, a new application had been submitted for Rakaposhi. 
There had been insufficient time for us to expect a reply before leaving for Karachi 
and it was to this task that Mike Banks addressed himself. On 8th May, after 
retrieving most of our stores from the docks, we flew to Rawalpindi, leaving Mike 
Banks besieging the ministries in his Rakaposhi campaign. 

Captain Mohammed Raja Aslam, of the Punjab Regiment, one of our two 
Pakistani members, met us in Rawalpindi as we left the plane. Some months 
earlier his six-foot frame and size 12 feet had caused Warwick Deacock some alarm 
when trying to get clothing for him at the last moment. 


We left Rawalpindi with a further addition to our party, Sahib Shah, a 
surveyor attached to us by the Survey of Pakistan, a veteran of many expeditions, 
as well as a three-man signal detachment provided by the Pakistan Army. The 
flight to Gilgit, in a Pakistan Air Force freighter, along the narrow gorge of the 
Indus, lived up to its reputation as the most spectacular in the world. Unfortunately 
the view of the forbidding ice stronghold of Nanga Parbat was denied to us by 
cloud. 


On the rough Gilgit air strip we were met by our second Pakistani member, 
Captain Shah Khan of the Northern Scouts, an uncle of the Mir of Hunza. For 
our stay in Gilgit we were accommodated in the Northern Scouts mess. The mess, 
with its unafiected simplicity, the lawn and flowers contrasting with the barren 
ruggedness of the confining mountain walls towering above, and the bugle calls 
floating up from the lines at dusk gave one all the imagined atmosphere of the old 
frontier days. Our seven Hunza porters, whom Shah Khan had specially selected, 
reported the next day. While we issued them with their kit we got to know them and 
master their names. That evening they were to be seen proudly wearing their 
mountain clothing in the bazaar. 

A cable from Mike Banks confirmed that Rakaposhi was ours until 1st July, 
when we would have to give way to a German expedition. This was good news ; 
for at least the uncertainty was over and we had a definite objective. Rakaposhi, 
with a height of 25,550 feet, was one of the highest unclimbed peaks in the world. 
The mountaineering history of the great mountain opens with Lord Conway’s journey 
up the Bagrot Nullah in 1892, to its southern side. Although the lower defences 
of the peak impressed him with their difficulties, he expressed the view that its 
upper reaches were climbable. 

A reconnaissance by Secord and Vyvyan in 1939 probed the approaches from 
the west and ascended to 19,000 feet up the north-west ridge, but otherwise met 
with little success. H. W. Tilman, in 1947, led the first assault on the peak. This 
second attempt by the north-west ridge was again defeated at 19,000 feet. Tilman 
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then reconnoitred the hitherto untried south-vest spur, but this effort also failed 
at about the same height. It is reported that the uncompromising aspect of this ridge 
wrung from his normally silent lips the cry of, ‘‘ Hopeless, hopeless.”’ 


The attempts on the mountain were resumed in 1954, this time by two 
expeditions. The first one in the field, a German party which included two 
climbers of the Alpine north face type, made its approach from the south. Even 
after 60 years it appeared that Lord Conway’s impression of this side still held good, 
for the Germans turned away without even starting on the climb. The Cambridge 
University expedition, led by Alfred Tissieres, preferred the line of Tilman’s last 
attempt, but their progress along the long undulating ridge was slowed by accident 
and bad weather. Finally, at just over 20,000 feet, they were forced to give the 
mountain best. 

















DIAGRAMATIC VIEW OF RAKAPOSHI 
SHOWING MAIN FEATURES, ROUTE AND CAMPS. 


In 1956, Mike Bank’s four-man expedition again tried the south-west spur 
Their porters would not carry beyond the Gendarme, but the climbers continued, 
doing all their own carrying until forced back at 23,500 feet. 

So, year by year, the limit of effort on this much attempted peak had been pushed 
higher and higher. Yet in spite of the calibre of the men in these many expeditions, 
each time their defeat had been absolute. Now with the advantage of all their 
knowledge and experience it was our turn. 
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Mike Banks and Richard Brooke flew in on the 11th with the remainder of our 
boxes, and the next day we left by jeep for the bridge at Nomal—for the first time 
as a complete expedition. The twig bridge of Nomal was my first introduction to 
the famous swaying precariousness of Himalayan bridges, and this combination of 
tenuous strands drawn across the rushing brown river must rank with the best of 
them. Our porters were waiting for us and began bringing loads across. After two 
days march up the Jaglot Nullah, we made camp in the pleasant meadow among 
the pines at Darbar and sent the porters down while we waited for low-lying snow to 
clear. We were four days camped at Darbar and during this time we took the 
opportunity to improve our acclimatization by climbing to nearly 15,000 feet to 
study at close range the south-west spur and summit of Rakaposhi. Following the 
lead of Tilman, Tissiere, and Banks, we had chosen this as our route. 


On 19th May, the snow line having receded and the porters recalled, we began 
the march again. Mike Banks and Tom Patey left early with two Hunza porters 
with the object of making a reconnaissance of the route to the ridge and finding a 
site for Camp I. Sahib Shah remained at Darbar to begin the first part of his survey 
in the Jaglot Nullah. 


Base Camp was established on 20th May at about 14,000 feet by the side of 
the Kuti glacier. On that day Tom Patey and Mike Banks also returned, having 
left a tent at Camp I at 17,400 feet. They had climbed above this camp, but deep 
snow on the steep slopes had forced them back when they were still a thousand 
feet below the ridge. 


Although our arrival at the foot of Rakaposhi had been early, some of the party 
felt an almost desperate sense of urgency about climbing the mountain, We. were 
all certainly supremely confident of getting to the top. Yet the problems and 
dangers of an attempt on Rakaposhi forced us to be prudent in our planning, and 
we kept three vital considerations constantly in mind. First, it was a big mountain 
with only a short approach march, which meant that there might be a tendency for 
the party to commit itself on the mountain hurriedly, before reaching full fitness 
and acclimatization, with the possibility of early demoralization and defeat. 
Second, the route along the south-west spur was a long one and the ascent from 
Base Camp to summit was over 11,000 feet. The long, narrow, heavily corniced 
ridge with its pronounced undulations and series of obstacles—the Gendarme, 
the Monk’s Head, and the three final steps—is not only an Alpine problem at altitude, 
but to descend is equally difficult and arduous. Once beyond the Gendarme, a 
sterm could easily cut off a party, with possibly dire results. This route, therefore, 
would fully extend any expedition, and a large party with its greater reserves was 
vital. Fortunately we had no fears on this score, but we knew that we must dispose 
our forces carefully. Third, because of the dangers inherent in the long and 
complicated climb, a really sound logistical plan was essential if we were to be 
successful and safe. This planning fell to Warwick Deacock and myself. It is a 
difficult business deciding, right down to the last piton and pot scourer, what must 
go to each camp ; how much food and fuel will be consumed in the process, and what 
reserves must be set aside against bad weather. Possibly we were a little too earnest 
over our deliberations ; certainly they were treated light-heartedly by some of the 
others. 


“ If we climb Rakaposhi,” someone remarked, “ and one of the uplift school 
get wind of this ’’"—he jerked a thumb at Warwick and me sitting amid our papers— 
“ they're bound to call it a military operation.”’ 
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Our plan was finally reduced to one small piece of paper, a copy of which was 
given to each member. All we had to do now was to climb the mountain. 


After a successful reconnaissance of the route to the ridge by Tom Patey and 
Richard Brooke on the 22nd, we began the carry of all stores required on the mountain 
to Camp I. In this we were helped immensely by five Jagloti porters who had 
come up to assist our seven Hunzas. During this period, to improve our acclimatiz- 
ation, we all took turns at sleeping in Camp I while the work of fixing the rupes to 
the ridge continued, hampered and frustrated by continual snowfall. Avalanches, 
too, made the task more dangerous, and a number of the party had narrow escapes ; 
especially Tom Patey aiid Richard Brooke, who were completely engulfed by one 
and only saved by a miracle from being carried down to the glacier 4,000 feet below. 


On 2nd June the last length of rope was fastened to a stake on the ridge itself 
and the way was open. That same day Mike Banks, Warwick Deacock, and myself 
went up to Camp I with all the porters, and on the following day, accompanied by 
John Sims from the roping party, we established Camp II on the ridge at 19,200 feet. 
It was the first fine day for almost a fortnight. The respite was short lived. We 
awoke to find a blizzard sweeping the mountain which confined us to our tents for 
two days. On the second day, in spite of a courageous lift by Shah Khan and the 
Hunzas, we thought it wise to return to Base Camp. The porters remained at Camp I. 


We found the Base Camp a dank and dismal place with the other three beleaguered 
British gloomily crouching over paper-back Westerns in the sodden mess tent. Even 
Tom Patey had given up playing his beloved accordion with which he had often 
led our nightly sing-songs. The snow continued, and at mid-morning the following 
day, as the seven of us sat sipping coffee, the depressing air of morose, dismal, 
idleness was suddenly dispelled by a loud rushing roar. Before we had gained our 
feet the tent almost foundered under the swiping impact of the wind-blast. We 
rushed outside to find the tongues of avalanche debris only 20 feet away from the 
tents. Those 20 feet of unruffled snow was all that separated the expedition from 
complete disaster. 


Cheered by the sudden drama, which had enlivened our dull lives, we ordered 
more coffee and even started talking to each other again. Before we had exhausted 
this new and unexpected topic of conversation, we heard shouts, Outside, peering 
through the mist, we could just make out the Hunzas descending, rather unsteadily, 
the snow slopes above the camp. Soon Shah Khan and Raja were telling us, their 
voices light and excited with shock, of their ordeal by avalanche. They had decided 
to come down from Camp I in the face of the storm which was still persisting with 
undiminished force, and were in the gully when it happened. As they made their 
way down the fixed rope they became aware that the snow was beginning to flow 
past them at an increasing rate. They neither heard nor saw anything through the 
thick mist. Suddenly the great white wave of the avalanche rolled over them. In 
spite of the fact that they clung to the rope, each man fighting his own lonely struggle 
with desperate strength, they were torn off one by one and, turning over, sometimes 
completely submerged, sometimes on top, they were borne inexorably down towards 
the gaping crevasses of the glacier. Miraculously the avalanche petered out and 
all of them struggled to the surface, calling to each other until, with immense relief, 
they realized that they were all alive. The only injuries were a few cuts and bruises 
and one broken finger. Some kit and ice axes had also been lost. Their escape was 
even more remarkable when, on looking around them, they knew by their closeness 
to the glacier that they had been carried down almost 1,500 feet. 
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At last, aiter four days of storm and snow, the weather began to clear. Early 
on 8th June, Banks, Sims, Deacock, and myself set off and climbed to Camp I. 
It was an exhausting ascent through the avalanche debris and up the snow-filled 
gully. The next day, after six hours of floundering, sometimes chest deep in bottom- 
less snow, we regained the buried Camp II. Digging the tents ont took almost 
three hours. 


For the third day in succession the weather was fine. We rose as soon as the 
warm rays of the sun had struck the tents, and two hours later we started off, moving 
along just below the ridge. Our task was to climb the Gendarme, probably the most 
difficult piece of climbing on the mountain, and to fix ropes up our route. As on 
all the other steep and dangerous parts of the mountain, these ropes were fixed as a 
handrail in order to safeguard and assist the Hunzas with their heavy loads. Our 
tracks made a tiny parapet across the snow, still hard from the night’s frost, which 
fell from the very edge of our boot soles in one long flawless sweep to the glacier, 
4,000 feet below, Before us the Gendarme sprang up from the ridge like a dorsal 
fin, its fine blade of rock, ice, and snow sharp and clear against the blue of the sky. 


John Sims and I led off first on the climb, while Warwick Deacock and Mike 
Banks followed in our wake to put up the fixed ropes. We moved slowly and carefully 
through the deep snow, which somehow managed to hold to the precipitous flanks. 
Underneath, our crampons bit into ice. The conditions were dangerous. In the 
soft snow there was no hope of finding a good axe belay. We inched our way upwards. 
At times John seemed almost to be swimming in the soft, powdery snow. At last 
he led on to the very edge of the blade. Although he was then only 20 feet from 
me, he seemed quite remote ; a figure alone in space. Now the ice was nearer the 
surface, and he began to cut steps. Delicately balanced on the knife edge, with an 
awe-inspiring drop on either side of him, he moved steadily with unhurried calm 
to the top. At the top there was just enough room for him to stand. It had been 
a fine lead. 


We levelled the top into a platform where the other two, their rope work 
completed, presently joined us. From the top we could see the glistening 1,500- 
foot sweep of the Monk’s Head, the last challenge before the assault. Across the 
seried ranks of peaks our view extended into Afghanistan and Chitral, the pyramid 
of Tirich Mir standing up clearly in the misty blueness. Nearer to us, Dhobani and 
Haramosh soared to the skies, draped with diaphanous scarves of cloud. Farther 
away sat the dominant, massive pile of Nanga Parbat. Our eyes drank in this 
breathtaking reward after the effort and concentration of the climb. 


When we returned we found a note from Richard Brooke, who had brought up 
a lift of stores, telling us that Sahib Shah had been to the camp and carried out a 
day’s survey. He had started with stations on either side of the Jaglot Nullah and 
then had come up to Base Camp. In this present lucky spell of weather, so the 
note informed us, he had been able to reach Camps I and II and do a station at 
each. From these stations he was 2bie to fix the peaks on the east side of the Kuti 
glacier and to draw in the glaciers at the head of the Jaglot Nullah, which are shown 
quite erroneously on the existing map. This was heartening news. Sahib Shah’s 
ascent to Camp II had been a fine effort. Later in June he worked along, and on 
the flanks of, the Hunza River between Matum Das and Tol, not far from Hunza, 
his work covering an area of about 300 square miles. 


With the good weather holding, we fixed ropes down the other side of the 
Gendarme and carried loads, including a tent, through deep snow to set up Camp III 
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at the foot of the Monk’s Head. The journey was an exhausting day’s work but our 
primary task was done, the way was now open. Meanwhile the others, with the 
Hunzas, carried on doggedly with the lift of stores to Camp II. Progress was slow 
however. Our Hunza team had been reduced by sickness to only four, and Raja 
Aslam had been sent down by Tom Patey to Jaglot in order to recover from an 
attack of malaria. On 14th June Dickie Grant, Richard Brooke, Tom Patey, with 
John Sims, leapfrogged ahead to Camp III to begin the task of roping the Monk’s 
Head. Mike Banks, Warwick Deacock, and myself, with the Hunzas, continued 
the ferrying of loads, which we had started earlier, through to a col halfway to Carnp 
III. By the 18th the roping of the Monk’s Head was completed by Brooke and 
Patey, assisted by Deacock and myself, and the now fully stocked Camp III was 
occupied by the whole expedition. 


In one lift, on 20th June, the seven British climbers with five Hunza porters 
climbed the Monk’s Head, carrying all stores and food for the attempt on the summit. 
The fixed rope and deep stéps, which had been kicked during the roping, made the 
unrelenting angle of this giant face far less formidable. Yet, in spite of these aids, 
the last and steepest section, with its patches of ice, taxed us all severely. At 
21,500 feet, Camp IV was set up and, in accordance with the plan, the porters 
departed, leaving us to carry out the final assault. The Hunzas deserved the highest 
praise. Their fine and loyal service had enabled us to reach this point from which 
we might attain the summit. This was due in no small way to the leadership and 
example of Shah Khan, himself a Hunza. The foundation of any success, which 
the expedition might have, had been well laid by these courageous, ever-willing 
mountaineers, whose country, the small autonomous state of Hunza, is dominated 
by Rakaposhi. Unfortunately Shah Khan had fallen ill and had not been able to 
accompany us. He did in fact ascend the Monk’s Head, with two Hunzas carrying 
a tent and food, on the following day, but as we had moved our camp he was unable 
to find us and unhappily was forced to return to Camp III. 


Our Camp IV was now at the foot of the first of three giant steps which rise 
in steep, majestic slopes to the summit. A blizzard confined us to our tents for almost 
two days and it was not until 23rd June, with only seven days left to press home an 
attempt, that we were able to begin the assault. Carrying over 40 pounds each, the 
seven of us were soon strung out on the steep slope, a line of tiny forked creatures 
moving slowly up this vast rampart. At about 22,000 feet and some 500 feet above the 
camp, we halted for a rest on a wide, snowy balcony. The air was still and cold. 
The sun shone brilliantly. The higher peaks stood out above their lesser neighbours, 
shining and serene in the still, misty blueness of the sky. For the first time we could 
look over the summit of Dhobani. Nothing moved except the seven of us on our 
lonely journey. 


The snow above the balcony was hard and smooth, and to maintain our progress 
we put on crampons. We gained height with every step and wouzid slowly upwards, 
gasping in the cold, thin air. Here and there, when the surface steepened, steps had 
to be cut. Twice we rested, to sit in a silent group munching chocolate or sweets, 
looking out across the greatest mountain area in the world. We said very little. 
Occasionally someone would remember and a camera would click. Then one of us 
would get up slowly under the weight of his pack, grip the head of his axe, regard the 
dazzling, rising slope of snow before him, and with almost incredible slowness start to 
climb again. One by one we would follow. Six hours after our start we topped a 
small snow dome at the foot of the second step and stopped, thankfully taking off 
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our packs. Here was the site of Camp V, at about 23,500 feet. Soon the two small 
orange coloured tents were up, flapping slightly in the rising breeze. By now it was 
late in the afternoon and the sun’s rays brought no warmth. We felt the gripping 
cold as it crept over the camp. 

For John Sims, Warwick Deacock, and myself the day’s work was not yet done. 
Although our task as supporting party was accomplished, we still had to face the 
descent to Camp IV. Our shouts of good-bye and wishes for success were answered by 
muffied acknowledgments from inside the tents and a wave from Dickie Grant, who 
was cramming snow into a pot. The descent probably called for more care than the 
climb up, though it was less tiring. Strangely enough, although I had felt no great 
fatigue on the climb or the return, I found the last slight rise to the camp exhausting 
and was forced to stop about every ten steps. It was bitterly cold by the time we had 
crawled into the tents and we were glad of the comforting warmth of the primuses as 
they roared gently while we cooked our meagre supper. After the meal of soup, 
two ounces of corned beef, and a cup of malted chocolate, we began the exhausting, 
panting, process of wriggling into our sleeping bags. Ice had started to sheath the 
inside of the tent before we fell asleep. 


The next day, as we in Camp IV lay in our sleeping bags while the tents were 
battered by a violent wind, Brooke and Grant made the supporting carry, in clear 
calm weather, for the summit pair to:the top of the second step. Here, at just over 
24,000 feet, with the summit seeming tantalisingly near, Camp VI was established 
and Banks and Patey were left in their small, lone tent. 


That night the wind increased in violence. At Camp VI, the following morning, 
a gale was still blowing. Undeterred by the icy, raging wind, Banks and Patey started 
out for the summit. The first stage was a slow, disheartening struggle, in deep, soft 
snow, across a vast and seemingly endless plateau. The wind tore at them, contesting 
their every step, but finally they reached the rocky spine of the steep summit ridge 
which they followed to the top. 

For them both it was the supreme moment. The triumph of all the unflagging 
teamwork which had gone before had been realized. They stayed on the summit 
only a short time. Exhausted and frostbitten—Patey’s right hand was badly 
affected—it was no place to linger in the bitter cold and fierce wind. Patey found 
time however, to scratch the expedition’s initials on a rock. It was difficult in the 
flying snow to identify features below them and, after taking a few photographs, 
they began the descent. In their extreme state of fatigue they were only able to 
reach Camp VI instead of Camp V as had been planned. 


The 26th dawned dismally after a night in which our tents at Camp IV had 
bucked and shuddered under the whip-lash of the wind. As the morning wore on, a 
thick mist drew its shroud around the camp and the wind began to drop. By midday 
we could see nothing. The wind had dropped to a whisper and it was ominously 
quiet. For lunch, Warwick Deacock came in from his adjoining tent to join John 
Sims and me. Amid the incredible squalor, which always exists in an expedition 
tent, we discussed our plan of action should the others not return by that night. 
By the following day we would have only two days’ food left and the others would 
be in the same plight. We were faced with the problem of whether two of us should 
go down to Camp III for more food, or whether we should all go up to Camp V to 
assist the others, who by that time would be overdue. 


Our immediate decision was postponed when we heard voices. It was Richard 
Brooke and Dickie Grant. Richard told us of their carry to the top camp on the 
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24th. During the past night, he said, their tent had been ripped under the onslaught 
of the wind and they had been forced to abandon Camp V that morning. There 
was now no refuge for the summit pair between the top camp and ourselves. Richard 
was certain that the assault could not have been made on the 25th in the face of the 
wind. The situation was growing more serious, but at least we were concentrated, 
and any rescue attempt would be easier to mount. Yet there were doubts, which we did 
not care to voice at the time, about our own fitness to meet the demands which 
a rescue attempt would make on us. We were all, in fact, feeling weaker, far weaker 
than we would have expected from the effects of altitude. It could only be that 
we were slowly starving on the meagre assault rations. We decided that should 
Banks and Patey not appear that night, we would go up to Camp V taking with us 
a tent to replace the ruined one. 


Above us, the utterly weary summit pair were stumbling blindly through the 
‘“‘ white out,’’ caused by the mist, down the steep slopes towards Camp V. They 
had left Camp VI that morning after a night made sleepless by the racket of the wind 
as it tore at their tent. The mist had made route finding an uncertain and dangerous 
process on the featureless steep slopes, slowing their pace to a crawl. Near Camp V 
Patey only just escaped falling into a crevasse, but ironically the presence of 
crevasses enabled them to get their bearings. Heartened by this reprieve from 
disaster, and the knowledge that they were on the right course, they continued 
the descent hopeful of food, rest, and the assistance of their comrades in this 
lonely journey. 


The sight of the empty, useless tent at Camp V shocked them. They knew now 
that they must reach Camp IV before nightfall or risk a night in the open on the 
mountain. In their exhausted state, with no food, this might prove fatal. They 
stumbled on downwards through the murk, staving off their fatigue with dexedrine 
tablets, husbanding their last reserves of strength, and fearful lest they should 
find a deserted Camp IV. But finally our voices, drifting up to them in the still air, 
had given them the answer they had hoped for all through these last, long hours 
of the struggle. 


Dusk had began to shade the mist and in Camp IV we were about to brew up 
a last drink before getting into our sleeping bags, when Brooke heard a shout. 
Far above us, and quite remote, a human voice was calling. We rushed outside. I 
grabbed the cine camera and we began walking upwards towards the voices. We 
shouted back and they answered. Suddenly they emerged from the mist, two figures 
moving unsteadily towards us. Patey waved an axe and pointed upwards. 


“We got up,” he shouted. 
The expedition had been successful. 


I filmed their fatigue-racked progress into camp, the moment of greeting, and 
the congratulations of the others. Everyone was excited. Even Banks and Patey, 
sunk as they were in their weariness, showed elation. Yet there was about the 
scene an air of sadness and relief, as though ihe returning summit pair felt the 
sudden anti-climax now that it was all over, and at the same time had at last rid 
themselves of the spectre of disaster and defeat which had dogged them on their 
desperate journey. 


There was not room for all of us in the two tents, so Warwick Deacock and 
John Sims very unselfishly went off to spend the night in the tent left by Shah Khan 
on top of the Monk’s Head, which had been seen during the ascent to Camp V. 
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Mike Bank’s feet were only slightly touched by frostbite, but Tom Patey’s 
hand was in a serious condition. Dickie Grant, acting as nurse, ministered to 
their needs, while Tom, who had decided to take drastic action, prepared a 
hypodermic with heparin. It was a macabre scene in the small tent. The only 
light came from a flickering candle held by Mike, and in contrast to its feeble flame 
the deep shadows danced crazily on the walls of the tent as they were buffeted by 
the wind. Guided by Tom’s instructions, Dickie searched for the vein (it was 
vital to hit the right spot) and was about to plunge the needle in when the candle 
was gutted by a sudden fierce blast of wind. When it was relit they steeled themselves 
again and after more patient searching Dickie located the spot and plunged the 
needle home. Meanwhile, Richard and I in the other tent brewed copious mugs 
of tea, soup, and chocolate, passing the steaming liquid into the exhausted pair 
who, in their dehydrated state, drank pint after pint. It was late when we finally 
settled down to sleep in the icy tents. 


Not for many anxious days did Tom know that his heparin treatment, the 
first of its kind, had been successful. In earlier times he would certainly have lost 
at least three fingers ; now, fortunately, all were saved except his finger nails. 


The next morning John Sims and Warwick Deacock arrived for a late breakfast 
just as the other four were leaving. An hour later we also moved off leaving behind 
us the forlorn and hidéous debris of Camp IV. We made slow and weary progress 
in soft, entrapping snow and gathering mist to the top of the Monk’s Head. Before 
descending, we ‘stoked up’ on dexedrine and glucose tablets. Just below the 
start of the fixed rope, a dozen or so feet of bare ice was exposed. While negotiating 
this, Warwick Deacock slipped into a shallow crevasse. His exasperated swearing 
was so forceful that he expelled his false tooth into the offending abyss. This 
unfortunate loss made him quite camera shy for the rest of the expedition. Down 
we stumbled like drunken marionettes, being saved from a serious fall time and 
time again by the waist loop which attached each man, by means of a carabiner, to 
the fixed rope. We were met by the Hunzas at the bottom and so uplifted was I 
by the dexedrine that I scorned their offers to carry my pack and bore it, quite 
triumphantly I thought, into Camp III. Carrying all we could shoulder, the descent 
to Base Camp was made the next day. Here, on the now flowering turf, we were 
greeted enthusiastically by Raja and the signallers who led us through the decorated 
triumphal arch which they had made. 

After a few, almost sensuous, days of sleeping and eating, the Jaglot men 
arrived and we began the march out. The return to Gilgit is remembered by a 
series of vivid scenes. The pine-shaded, grassy idyll of Darbar ; the stylized grace 
and proud bearing of the Hunzas as they danced in the firelight ; the lush apricots 
of the Jaglot orchards with their Mediterranean atmosphere; and the swaying 
spider’s web of the bridge over the curdled torrent of the Hunza river. They all 
seemed unreal in their colour and beauty, in contrast to the wearying boredom of 
the journey by air to England. 

So the adventure ended. Perhaps it is the beginnine of many more such 
expeditions, which we hope our experiment in inter-Scrvice and Commonweaith 
co-operation may inspire. 
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THE RATIO OF TROOPS TO SPACE 
By Captain B. H. LippELL HArtT 


OME 30 years ago T. E. Lawrence—better known as Lawrence of Arabia— 
Giz me to do a study of the ratio of force to space in war, his own con- 

clusions being that it was of basic importance and contai: d the clue to many 
of the puzzles of military history. I have never found time to do a full exploration 
of the subject, but in my researches have been repeatedly impressed with its 
significance, particularly in its bearing on the prospects of attack and defence. 
Recently I have been prompted, by some other work I have been doing, to 
summarize and analyse the evidence on this basic matter during the last century 
and a half—but more particularly on the two world wars. It is a subject which 
ought to be much more fully explored. 


One significant point which emerges from the initial analysis that I have made 
is the crucial importance of the time factor in relation to the ratio of force to space. 
A second is the significance of the ratio between the mobile reserves and the forces 
holding the front. 


For at least a century and a half, the number of troops needed to hold a front 
of any given length securely has been declining steadily. In other words, the defence 
has been gaining a growing material ascendancy over the offence. Even mechanized 
warfare has brought no radical change in this basic trend. Looking at the experience 
of great armies since 1800, the first general conclusions may be drawn from the 
Napoleonic Wars. At that time a ratio of about 20,000 fighting troops to the mile, 
including reserves, was normal in holding a defensive position. That was the ratio 
of Wellington’s three-mile front at Waterloo. Two days earlier Bliicher had tried 
to hold a seven-mile front at Ligny with 12,000 to the mile and was defeated by a 
force slightly smaller than his own. 

Fifty years later, in the American Civil War of 1861-65, the numbers had dropped 
substantially. During the first three years of the war a ratio of about 12,000 fighting 
troops to the mile, including reserves, was normal in holding a defensive position. 
Later, as methods of defence developed, it was found that 5,000 men or fewer to 
the mile could withstand an attacker with double that strength. Lee’s army held 
out for nine months in its long stretched line covering Richmond and Petersburg 
until its ratio fell below 1,500 to the mile. 


The Franco-Prussian War of 1870 was decided by strategic and grand tactical 
manceuvre before there could be any marked change of ratio. The figure of 12,000 
to the mile was therefore normal in holding a defensive position. In the early 
battles, such as Gravelotte, however, the increased power of defence due to better 
firearms became very obvious. 

In the South African War (1899-1902) the Boers—with magazine rifles and a 
high standard of shooting, repeatedly succeeded in repelling attacks by much larger 
British forces with a ratio of only 600 to 800 men to the mile. At Magersfontein, 
the Boers had only 5,000 men on a front of six miles, and at Colenso only 4,500 men 
on a front of seven and a half. 

In the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05), a ratio of about 8,000 to the mile 
developed in the later and larger battles. These became protracted both in time 
and space. In the final great battle at Mukden, where each side had a strength 
of just over 300,000, the front was 40 miles long, and the struggle lasted two weeks 
before the Japanese extending flank leverage led the Russians to retreat. 
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THE First WorLD WAR 


The first World War provides many instructive situations. After the trench 
deadlock developed in the autumn of 1914, the Western Front stretched from the 
Swiss frontier to the Channel coast—some 450 miles along the curving contour 
of the trench line. During 1915, when the Germans stood on the defensive in the 
West, they held this front with an average of 90 divisions. This was a ratio of one 
division for every five miles of front, or about 3,500 men to the mile. The last 
100 miles at the eastern end, along the Vosges and the old fortress line, was regarded 
by both sides as unsuited for attack and was thus more thinly held. On the main 


stretch, therefore, the ratio was about one division for three miles of front (6,000 
men to the mile). 


The divisions actually holding the line had fronts of four to six miles in width 
(4,500 or 3,000 men per mile). With this ratio of troops to space, the Germans 
successfully repelled all the Allied attacks. Yet in the great autumn offensive 
of 1915 the Allies, with a total of 140 divisions (an overall superiority of three to 


two), managed to strike with an initial superiority averaging five to one on the 
sectors where they attacked. 


As the war continued, both sides raised more divisions while increasing their 
scale of artillery support. In 1916 the Allies’ strength on the Western Front was 
approximately 160 divisions against the Germans’ 120; in I917 it became 180 
divisions against 140. But although the Allies made slightly deeper dents in the 


front, they failed in all attempts to break through it and generally suffered much 
heavier losses than the defenders. 


In 1917 the Germans developed new tactics of defence, using their increased 
number of divisions to give it greater depth. They aimed to have a division in 
reserve behind each division in the line, and only one-third of each front-line division 
was posted in the forward position. The Allies’ method of long preparatory bombard- 
ment forfeited surprise and gave the Germans the chance to adjust their dispositions 
to meet the threat. On threatened sectors, the defenders’ ratio of troops to space 
was now often as much as one division to a mile. This was almost the Waterloo 
ratio of 20,000 men to a mile—although in the front line itself the ratio was only 
2,000 to 3,000 men to the mile. 


With the collapse of Russia in 1918, the Germans were able to bring larger 
reinforcements to the Western Front. They took the offensive with 190 divisions 
against the Allied 170, a superiority of little more than Io per cent. By an improved 
technique of attack the Germans succeeded in driving deep wedges into the Allied 
front. But they never succeeded in pressing the exploitation far enough to achieve 
a complete break-through and produce a general collapse of the front. The deepest 
and most dangerous penetration was in their first offensive, against the British right 
wing in March. They drove forward 40 miles in a week before being checked just 
short of Amiens. But there was at this time no adequate means of maintaining 


momentum in exploiting a penetration, because infantry were too slow and horse 
cavalry too vulnerable. 


The initial success of the German break-through has been generally ascribed 
to the exceptional thinness of the defence on this sector, held by the British Fifth 
Army. But that explanation does not stand up under analysis. For the divisional 
fronts where the break-through occurred on 21st March were no wider than those 
of the Third Army at Arras, where the Germans’ next heavy blow was repulsed 
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a week later, on 28th March. On both sectors the forward divisions had fronts 
of about three miles apiece—which was considerably narrower than the average 
of the German and French. The most significant difference in the assault conditions 
was the fog that cloaked the first assault, and the absence of fog when the Arras 
assault was launched. 


But once the break-through was made, the Fifth Army was handicapped in 
checking it by having a lower ratio of reserves than the Third Army at Arras and 
the two other British armies farther north. There were only three divisions in 
reserve (apart from three cavalry divisions) behind the Fifth Army’s sector of 40 miles, 
whereas 15 were in reserve behind the remaining 80 miles of the British front: That 
was the basic flaw in Haig’s dispositions. 


Once the German attacks of the spring and early summer had been checked, 
the scales of battle were decisively turned in the Allies’ favour by the swelling stream 
of American reinforcements. Summing up the failure of the German attacks and 
the autumn success of the Allies, the British Official History of the campaign on 
the Western Front reached the conclusion that “ Even against the right wing of 
the Fifth Army, where the numerical superiority of the Germans was greatest, 
it was not sufficient to break through. ... Armies even of the highest. fighting 
capacity cannot make up for inadequacy of numbers by the valour of their troops 
or by the novelty and brilliance of their tactics ; in a conflict between foes of the 
same standard of skill, determination and valour, numbers approaching three to 
one are required to turn the scale decisively, as they eventually began to do in the 
autumn of 1918.... The German efforts with insufficient numerical superiority 
only produced dangerous salients.”’ 


A large local superiority was often achieved during that war—even as high 
as 16 to one (by the British at Neuve Chapelle)—but there was no existing means 
of maintaining momentum long enough to attain a complete break-through. In 
the autumn of 1918 the Allies’ overall superiority of three to one in fighting strength 
enabled them to develop a multiple leverage and push the Germans out of successive 
defence lines, taking large quantities of prisoners in each assault. Yet even at the 
time Germany was driven to appeal for an armistice, and the Allied commanders 
discussed its terms, Haig frank!’ admitted, ““ Germany is not broken in a military 
sense. During the last weeks her armies have withdrawn fighting very bravely 
and in excellent order. Therefore. ... it is necessary to grant Germany conditions 
which she can accept.” 


THE SECOND WorLD WAR 


On roth May, 1940, the Franco-British forces available to defend the 400 miles 
stretch of the Western Front amountc to the equivalent of rrr divisions—a ratio 
of one division to three and a half miles of front. That was a more favourable ratio 
of force to space than when defence prevailed over attack early in the first World 
War. The German attack on Belgium added a further 22 divisions to the Allies’ 
total, raising it to 133, without lengthening the front. Moreover the Germans 
employed eight divisions in their subsidiary and divergent attack on Holland, 
so that their total for the offensive on the main front was reduced to 128, a total 
slightly less than that of the Allies, 


But the Allied High Command, under Gamelin’s direction, reacted and retorted 
to the German offensive in a way that threw its own dispositions off balance. 
Immediately putting into operation Plan D (which had been framed in the autumn, 
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and dubiously accepted by the British), Gamelin rushed the Allied left wing far 
forward into Belgium. The force originally assigned in Plan D for this advance 
had been two armies (the French First and the B.E.F.), but Gamelin had recently 
added another (the Seventh), while using one-third of the general reserve to back 
the advance. The total of some 30 divisions in these three armies included five 
of the six mechanized divisions and 15 of the 17 motorized divisions that the Allies 
possessed. 

The hinge of the advance was left perilous!y weak, the two armies holding 
the French centre having a total of only 12 divisions to hold nearly 100 miles of 
front facing the Ardennes. Worse still, they were mostly low-grade divisions, 
ill-equipped in anti-tank guns and artillery, while the front itself was poorly fortified. 

Four armies were kept on the right wing behind the heavily fortified Maginot 
Line. Together with the garrison of the Line, and the part of the general reserve 
placed in this quarter, they amounted to the equivalent of more than 50 divisions. 
Only some 10 divisions of the general reserve were actually disposable—and they 
were not a mobile reserve. 


The fatal miscalculation by which the weak French centre was left exposed 
to attack by the strong German centre (46 divisions in three armies) was due :— 

(I) to the Allied High Command’s long-standing delusion that the Ardennes 
was impassable for mechanized and motorized forces ; 

(2) to its confident belief that if the Germans did try to advance along that 
unlikely path, they would have to pause on the Meuse line to bring up 
heavy artillery and the mass of their infantry, and thus could not mount 
such an assault until the ninth or tenth day, thus allowing the Allied High 
Command ample time to move reserves thither and repel the German 
assault when it came. 

These calculations were disastrously upset :— 

(i) because the Germans had recently decided to use three mechanized spear- 
heads (comprising seven of their ten panzer divisions) in this difficult 
sector, as likely to be the line of least expectation ; 

(ii) because these spearheads attacked the Meuse line immediately they reached 
it, on the fourth day (13th May), and two of the three succeeded in forcing 
a crossing immediately, although the German High Command itself had 
previously shared the Allied High Command’s view that an effective 
assault could not be mounted until the ninth or tenth day. The principal 
and decisive thrust was that of Guderian’s Corps of three panzer divisions 
at Sedan, which was supported by a massive dive-bombing attack from 
the Germans’ much superior air forces. 

Once the Meuse line was pierced, and the spearheads broke out to open country, 
their mechanized mobility formed the means of maintaining momentum in exploitation 
until the Channel coast was reached and the Allies’ lines of supply cut, thus producing 
the collapse of the Allied left wing armies and leading on to the collapse of France. 
At each stage of this exploiting drive, the Allied counter-moves were ordered too 
late and carried out too slowly to have a chance of saving the situation. It was 
the Allies’ failure to realize the tempo of mechanized operations, rather than a 
deficiency in the means, that proved the decisive factor. 

Anyone who really understood this new tempo could easily have foiled the 
German break-through, for the Allies at the start had six mechanized divisions 
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at hand (with two more available) and 17 motorized divisions against the Germans’ 
ro mechanized and seven motorized. There had also been ample time beforehand 
to block the German approaci: routes with mines, or even by the simple device 
of felling the trees along the forest roads through the Ardennes to the Meuse— 
a proposal that was urged on the French High Command but rejected on the ground 
of keeping the routes clear for their own cavalry’s advance | 


It was not the Germans’ superior concentration of numbers on this sector 
that produced the result. That fact is very clear. For both the break-in and the 
break-through were achieved by the small fraction of mechanized divisions before 
the mass of the German infantry divisions, marching on foot and with horse trans- 
port, came into action. Moreover, although mechanization and motorization offered 
a potential advantage in rapid switching of force to achieve local superiority of force, 
that kind of strategic mobility did not play any important part in the 1940 break- 
through. No such sudden switching of force took place until after the Meuse line 
had been pierced, and then only by two mechanized divisions—switched from 
the German right wing to reinforce the seven that had already broken through 
and were sweeping on to the Channel coast in their exploiting drive. 


SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


When the other side began to understand the tempo and conditions of mechanized 
warfare it soon became evident that no radical change had occurred in the basic 
trend of land warfare in this century—and the last—towards a growing material 
ascendency of defence over attack, pari passu, and thus towards a diminishing 
ratio of force to space required to hold a front securely. The first evidence was 
provided in North Africa, by Rommel’s frustration in his attacks on Tobruk in April 
and May, 1941. Here the 9th Australian division, with one extra infantry brigade 
and two small tank regiments—a total of 24,000 fighting troops—held a poorly 
fortified perimeter of 30 miles (i.e. only 800 men to the mile). Yet it succeeded in 
repelling an attacking force of two German divisions (both mechanized) and three 
Italian divisions (one mechanized). 


In the attacks launched by the British and Axis forces in turn during the next 
12 months of the North African campaign, there was always an open desert 
flank for outflanking manceuvre, and in that way only was success achieved, while 
several times reversed by counter-stroke. But a very clear test of defence against 
attack, without a wide open flank, was provided by the Battle of Alam Halfa at 
the end of August, 1942, and the 2nd Battle of Alamein in October. In the first 
case, Rommel’s attack suffered a severe repulse from Montgomery’s defence, with 
a force of similar strength. In the second case, Rommel defended a length of nearly 
40 miles with a fighting strength of 27,000 Germans and 50,000 Italians, a ratio 
of 2,000 to a mile of front (though the 50,000 poorly equipped and dispirited Italians 
counted in reality much less than the 27,000 Germans). In terms of normal-scale 
divisions, the ratio was equivalent to one division for every eight miles ot front 
(and for those in the line, a ratio of one to every 16 miles). Montgomery, now 
greatly reinforced, attacked this thin (but well-mined) front with a superiority 
of eight to one in fighting troops over the Germans—three to one over Germans and 
Italians together—and six to one in effective tanks. Yet even with this immense 
superiority, the attack only succeeded after 13 days’ struggle, and by sheer 
attrition, losing three times as many tanks as the defender in the process ot wearing 
down the defender’s tank strength to vanishing point. 
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In the Normandy campaign, analysis shows that Allied attacks hardly ever 
succeeded unless the attacking troops had a superiority of more than five to one 
in fighting strength, even though they were greatly helped by complete domination 
of the air (which at least doubles the value of ground forces, and in some staff 
calculations has been reckoned as trebling it). In some cases, attacks failed with 
odds of nearly ten to one in their favour, as in ‘ Operation Bluecoat,’ the ably 
planned break-out attempt by the British Second Army near Caumont on 30th July, 
1944, to coincide with the American break-out thrust at Avranches. The ten-mile 
sector attacked was held by one depleted German division. Yet the massive blow 
failed to overcome the thin defence except on the western part of the sector, and even 
there it was checked on the third day when meagre tank reinforcements at last 
began to arrive on the German side, 


During much of this time the defender’s ratio of force to hold the 80-mile stretch 
of the Normandy front was only equivalent to one normal-scale division to eight 
miles on the average. Once the break-out was eventually achieved, after eight 
weeks’ struggle, the German reserves were so scanty and the space for outflanking 
manceuvre so wide that the Allied armies were able to advance almost unhindered, 
especially on the right or inland wing. Their progress was all the easier because the 
bulk of the German divisions was not even motorized, unlike the Allied divisions. 
But when the approaches to the Rhineland were reached, the Allies were brought 
to a halt, and kept at bay, by the motley forces that the German Command scraped 
up. These improvised forces succeeded in holding frontages wider than had ever 
been thougiit practicable before. Thus the war was prolonged, unexpectedly, for 
a further eight months. 


On the Eastern Front the Russian armies, in their turn, had been disrupted 
by the deep and swift thrusts of the panzer forces in the summer of 1941. But before 
the year ended they were learning how to check these thrusts, and in 1942 developed 
the appropriate counter-technique. But when the Russians’ renewed and increasing 
reserves enabled them to change over to the offensive, they were faced by opponents 
who knew the technique. Even though the Russians benefited from the exceptionally 
wide space of the Eastern Front, the defence repelled attacks delivered with a 
superiority of seven to one, or even more. Moreover, the German panzer divisions, 
by virtue of their mechanized mobility, often succeeded in covering and defending 
frontages up to 20 miles against very heavy odds. 


Analysis of the basic data of the campaigns in the second World War points 
to conclusions very different from the surface appearance of events. They have 
an important bearing on the present defence problem of N.A.T.O. in face of Russia’s 
great superiority of numbers. 


It is, of course, obvious that any numerical calculation of strength—in divisions, 
or men—is subject to a variety of other important factors, particularly equipment, 
terrain, area, communications, training, tactical methods, leadership, and morale. 
These factors are far more variable, and thus more difficult to calculate, than numbers 
or length of front. 


The obvious difficulty presented by such ‘ variables’ was always brought up by 
the General Staff as an insuperable objection whenever the idea of operational 
research, based on the method of quantitative analysis, was urged in the years 
before the second World War. Yet once it was accepted, and belatedly started, 
its value came to be amply appreciated, first by the Air Staff, then by the Naval 
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Staff, and eventually by the General Staff. The practical benefit of quantitative 
analysis of the quantitative factors became very clear, and was not impaired by the 
‘variables’ in any such degree as had been imagined. 


It is worth bearing in mind this experience when considering the possibilities 
of a ‘force to space ratio analysis.’ Everyone who has to make plans in war or 
exercises, from the Supreme Command down to the platoon leader, actually works 
on a‘ force to space’ calculation, but it is a rough rule-of-thumb calculation in which 
the norm is apt to be a product of custom and habit. It is desirable to replace 
that hazy proceeding by a norm derived from scientifically analysed data, a better 
basis on which to make suitable allowance for, and adjustment to, the ‘ variables.’ 


If such a basis had been worked out before the last war, it would have been a 
check on such a fatal miscalculation as was made in the distribution of the Allied 
forces on the Western Front in 1940 and apportioning the fraction that covered 
the Allied centre on the Meuse. By the middle of the war the need for a norm as 
a basis of calculation came to be recognized, and a broad guidance on force ratios 
was formulated in the official manual on Umpiring. But it needs to be re-examined, 
clarified, and more fully defined. 


In calculating the scale of force required for defence, it is necessary to emphasize, 
and keep in mind, three important qualifications to the evidence about the com- 
parative power of the defensive and the offensive, as a safeguard against over- 
optimistic estimates of what will suffice. 


The first is that the offensive potentially carries one unique advantage, that 
if the attack is made unexpectedly and with sustained speed of follow-through 
it may split a slow-responding defence so deeply and disintegratingly as to paralyse 
resistance, annulling the comparative balance of numerical strength. Defence, 
however effective, can never produce such a catastrophic collapse of the enemy 
as does this tactical and strategical ‘ fission-effect ‘ of a sustained-speed attack. 


The second qualification, arising from the first, is that any calculation of numbers 
is dependent upon the standard of performance. The basic advantage of defence 
can only be ensured if a defence has adequate flexibility and mobility, the primary 
condition being that the defender has a clear understanding of the attacker’s 
technique and its tempo. Lack of such understanding was the principal cause of 
the Allied disasters in 1940. The time factor is of crucial importance in relation 
to the ratio of force to space. 


The third qualification is that the wider the front, relative to the forces, the 
more scope the attacker has for manceuvre, and thus the more chance to find gaps 
in the opposing network of fire that he can penetrate. Although on the Eastern 
Front the Germans often defeated set-piece offensives on sectors where the Russians 
had concentrated a seven to one superiority of force, the Russians usually succeeded 
in finding penetrable stretches somewhere on the front when their overall superiority 
had risen to about three to one. 


With the N.A.T.O. forces it would be unwise to reckon that they could hold 
their own with as low a ratio as that on which the Germans managed to do so, 
in view of the N.A.T.O. mixture of nationalities, different training systems, and 
other handicaps. But if their forces had a ratio of two to three, that should be a 
safe insurance against a sudden attack provided that they attain adequate mobility 
and flexibility. At present they are not adequate in these essential qualities, and this 
deficiency is more important than lack of numbers. 
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To have any real chance of repelling a sudden high-speed attack, the ‘ shield 
force’ must be composed of fully mobile divisions, always ready for immediate 
action, and highly trained. It is folly to imagine that it would be possible with 
forces of short-term service, even if their numbers were doubled or trebled. The need 
cannot be fulfilled unless the ‘shield force’ is composed of professional troops or 
long-term conscripts—two years’ service would be the minimum for the purpose. 
It would be best, and probably more economic, that all the divisions in the ‘ shield 
force ’ should consist entirely of long-service Regulars. 


The Soviet forces in Eastern Germany com, 20 mobile divisions. So a 
N.A.T.O. strength of about 13 ready-for-action k divisions should be able 
to check a sudden attack by this force, without resortu.g to atomic weapons and 
without yielding ground. It would be better able to check such an attack than 
the present N.A.T.O. ‘ shield force’ of 21 divisions, which is handicapped by its 
large proportion of short-service conscripts. 

Intelligence experts reckon that the Soviet forces might possibly be raised to 
40 divisions within about ten days, although it would not be easy to bring up such 
a large reinforcement without being detected, and thus giving N.A.T.O. warning 
and time for counter-measures. But even if the Soviet striking force was thus 
doubled, a N.A.T.O. force of 26 Regular divisions should suffice to keep it in check ; 
or alternatively, 20 Regular divisions and a German citizen militia equivalent to 
ten divisions, organized and trained for static or locally mobile defence. Such 
a combination would be a much better shield than the 30 present-type divisions, 
of short-service conscripts mixed with Regulars, that the existing N.A.T.O. plan 
aims to achieve. It could be more immediately ready for action, more efficient 
in performance, and more truly economic. 

If any surprise attack were promptly checked, it is unlikely that the incursion 
would be continued. For its chance of success in producing a fait accompli would 
have vanished, while persistence in it would hour by hour increase the risk of 
detonating a nuclear war, which would nullify the aggressor’s object. Moreover, 
according to authoritative estimates, the maximum strength to which the Soviet 
force on this front could be built up logistically, even after a month, is 60 divisions. 
In defence, a N.A.T.O. force of 40 divisions should suffice to keep that number in 
check, and withuut the use of atomic weapons. Such a strength can be attained within 
a month of mobilization even under present N.A.T.O. arrangements. So there is 
a good insurance against the most unlikely contingency of a massive invasion, if the 
training and organization of the N.A.T.O. force matches that of its opponents. The 
basic requirement is an improvement of quality rather than an increase of quantity. 

It may be argued that a ‘ shield force ’ on a two to three ratio, although a good 
insurance in relation to the Russian forces on the N.A.T.Q. centrai front, would not 
be adequate in relation to space—because of the width of tat front. So a fuller 
examination of this aspect of the problem may help to clarify the issue. In such 
an examination there are two key questions—what is the tactical minimum of troops 
necessary to cover and control a given space, and what is the strategical minimum ? 

The first question turns on a calculation of the extent of space that troops 
armed with modern weapons, other than nuclear ones, can cover with a closely 
interwoven network of fire. In cxamination, it soon becomes evident that the ratio 
of troops to frontage customary in recent wars, and in conventional military doctrine, 
does not correspond to the ratio of developn:znt in weapons during the last hundred 
years, and in their capacity to cover an area with a sustained downpour of fire. 
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Nearly a century ago, in the later stages of the American Civil War, Lee’s 
army kept Grant’s greatly superior numbers in check for many months until its 
strength fell below 1,500 men to the mile. More than half a century ago the Boers 
repeatedly succeeded in repelling attacks by British forces which vastly outnumbered 
them with a strength of only 600 to 800 men to the mile. Weapons have developed 
so immensely since then in range and power that it is hard to see a reason why the 
tactical minimum considered necessary, and customary in practice, has not been 
adjusted proportionately. 


Is there any reason other than custom fostered by caution? The surmise 
that this is the real explanation tends to be confirmed by examination of operations 
in both the first and second World Wars. For it is evident that attacks were often 
checked by small detachments or remnants that were heavily outnumbe: ~bereas 
attacks succeeded in many cases where the defenders were far more numerwu. .elative 
to the frontage. The contrast suggests that a build-up of the defence to the level 
suggested by custom and caution often aided the attacker by presenting him with 
a much increased target, easier for him to destroy by concentrated fire. 


There is abundant evidence from the last war to show that German divisions 
of depleted strength often successfully defended frontages of 20-25 miles (30-40 
kilometres). There are also some notable examples on the Allied side of similar 
performances. So it is reasonable to consider a frontage of 25 miles (40 kilometres) 
as within the defensive capacity of a fully mobile division of present strength, as 
is now coming to be recognized in high military quarters. Taking account of the 
corps and army troops available to support a division, it represents a basic scale of 
about 1,000 men to the mile (600 men to the kilometre). 


That scale is not much less than what proved adequate for effective defence in the 
later stages of the American Civil War, and more than the scale with which the Boers 
maintained their defence nearly 60 years ago. Thus it might be further reducible 
after a more. thorough scientific analysis of recent war experience and weapon 
capabilities. Such a reinvestigation is very desirable. For a reduction of the tactical 
minimum considered necessary to provide an effective curtain of fire and control 
a given space would reduce the problem of providing the strategical minimum— 
especially in mobile reserves—to maintain a forward defence of the N.A.T.O. front 
as a whole. 


But for the time being it is safer to take a scale of one mobile division for 25 miles 
(40 kilometres) of front as the tactical minimum. On that basis, ten such divisions 
would be needed to cover the front, between the Baltic and Bohemian mountains, 
that is threatened by the Russian forces poised in East Germany. Beyond this 
number, ade:juate mobile reserves should be available to counter-balance the attacker’s 
power—and inherent advantage—of concentrating his effort along a particular line 
of thrust. 


Here we come to the question of the strategical minimum. Views on the subject 
still tend to reflect the habit of thought that developed in the first World War and 
its doctrinal legacy. The continuous trench-front that came to be established in 
1914 on the Western Front, and persisted throughout the war, left a lasting 
impression. It was deepened by the low mobility of forces at that time. Ever 
since, there has been a tendency to assume that the whole strength of a frontier ought 
to be provided with the tactical minimum for effective defence of every sector, 
both in forward troops and in local reserves for their support. Thus the strategical 
minimum requirement has come to be regarded as basically no different from the 
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tactical minimum. It is a view which amounts to visualizing the extreme case, 
extremely improbable, of having to meet a heavy attack on all sectors simultaneously, 
and demanding forces strong enough for defence everywhere. Its influence is apparent 
in suggestions and arguments that, without the use of nuclear weapons, N.A.T.O. 
would need a standing force of as much as 70 divisions on its central fror+, even 
against Russian forces of lower strength. 

Such a view is contrary to the facts and lessons of war experience. In all wars 
previous to this century, the forces engaged were very small in proportion to the 
front as a whole, much smaller than they became in the last two wars, although 
denser on the battlefield. In the wars of the 18th and early 19th centuries, a battle- 
field strength of 20,000 men to the mile was normal, yet countries were successfully 
defended with a ratio of merely 250 men to the mile, or less, on the front as a whole, 
a strategical ratio of forces to space that was barely more than one per cent of the 
tactical ratio. (The Appendix note deals in more detail with this evidence from 
history.) 

The capability of covering a wide front with such relatively small forces, while 
bringing sufficient tactical strength into action against the enemy’s strategic line of 
advance and concentration, came from the ability to make a good appreciation 
of the enemy’s likely routes of advance and objectives, so that adequate forces 
could be moved thither to bar his path. 


It is hard to see any good reason why this should be considered impossible 
now. The means of information, of intercommunication, and of movement are 
much better than in the past, and on balance they favour the defending side, 
increasing its chances of countering the attacker’s initial advantage in surprise. 


On N.A.T.O.’s central front it should not be too difficult to gauge an attacker’s 
likely objectives and routes of advance. Although that front is 440 miles (700 kilo- 
metres) in extent, only the more northerly stretch of some 250 miles (400 kilometres) 
is suitable for surprise attack and rapid advance by the Soviet mechanized divisions 
in East Germany. Even within that northerly stretch, the suitable routes are limited, 
and the direction of the enemy’s main effort should become clear once he starts 
crossing the rivers near the border. So it ought to be possible to check him in the 
forward zone, by timely counter-moves, with a two to three ratio of forces, if the 
N.A.T.O. covering force is composed of fully mobile and highly trained divisions, 
and is organized with more strategic flexibility. 

The more northerly stretch of some 250 miles embraces the front from the 
Baltic to the valley of the Frankische Saale inclusive, so that a forward defence 
of the suggested scale (ten divisions) would not only cover the northern plain of 
Germany, but go well round the westward bulge of Thuringia and cover the routes 
to Frankfurt across the Thuringer Wald. 


Behind that end of the main front is posted the bulk of the U.S. Seventh Army, 
and it would be natural to continue stich a disposition of the mobile reserves, ready to 
counter a thrust either towards the valley of the Main, and Frankfurt, or into Bavaria: 
So there would be a good insurance against a circuitous approach by the Russians 
across the Thuringia-Bavaria frontier. Moreover, such a dog-leg move, first south- 
ward and then westward, would entail a loss of time, and diminish the Russians’ 
chances of sustaining the speed-surprise required for success in a sudden coup. 
Another drawback, from the Russians’ point of view, is that Bavaria offers no 
objectives comparable in importance and accessibility with those between Frankfurt 
and the Baltic. 
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Analysis of recent war experience tends to show that the higher the ratio of 
the mobile reserves to the troops holding the forward position, the greater is the 
prospect of defeating a concentrated thrust. In past practice the divisions in mobile 
reserve, not tied to a particular sector, have often been less than a quarter of the 
whole force. Analysis of operations suggests that a half of the whole force would 
be a better proportion, even where it entails thinning the forward defence to a 
hazardous degree. 


This is the basis I have adopted in calculation, and from it comes the suggested 
figure of 26 mobile divisions as the N.A.T.O. requirement for a ‘shield force’ 
capable of meeting both the force and space conditions. That number would provide 
a defence of two to three ratio against the possibility that the 20 Soviet divisions 
in East Germany might be raised to 40 within ten days. It would also provide 
N.A.T.O. with the requisite tactical minimum of ten divisions as forward defence 
there, and three for a mobile screen along the mountainous Czechoslovakian border, 
with 13 more as mobile reserves for the front as a whole. That would be a reasonably 
good insurance against sudden attack in any direction. 


The required number of divisions would be somewhat less if there was a citizen 
militia, of the Swiss type, available to man a deep network of defence posts in the 
forward zone as a means of helping to delay the enemy’s advance while the divisions 
of the mobile reserve converged upon the threatened sector. This militia would need 
to be so organized that the posts could be manned ai short notice by militiamen 
living or working nearby. It would also be desirable to have such a militia available 
in the rear areas as a check on an enemy airborne descent to seize key-points there 
and block the counter-moves of the N.A.T.O. mobile divisions. 


If a militia force of this kind were available for local defence, the requirement for 
the main ‘ shield force’ might be reduced from 26 to 20 divisions, that is, a one 
to two basis versus the enemy’s possible maximum in a surprise offensive on the 
Central Europe front. 


APPENDIX 


Examples from the wars of the 18th and roth centuries (when weapons were 
of very short range, and defensive capability depended mainly on mobility). 


War of the Spanish Succession.—In 1709-13, when the French were on the 
defensive, they had a field force averaging only about 100,000 men to cover their 
frontier of some 400 miles (i.e. 250 men to the mile strategically). 


Seven Years War.—In the early stages, 1756-57, Frederick the Great covered 
his southern front of some 400 miles with about 100,000 men (i.e. 250 men to the 
mile strategically)—against enemy forces double his strength. Later, the enemy 
coalition brought its total forces in the field up to nearly 400,000, while his total 
rarely exceeded 150,000 (and diminished from losses during each year’s campaign). 
With that total strength he had to cover an all-round frontage of some 1,500 miles 
(i.e. 100 men to the mile strategically). Although suffering several bad reverses, 
offsetting his riposte successes, he succeeded in holding out until the enemy coalition 
dissolved in 1763. 

Napoleonic Wars.—In 1814, when Napoleon was thrown on the defensive after 
his defeat in the Battle of Leipzig, he had only 70,000 men to cover his 400-mile 
front in the north and north-east (i.e. 180 men to the mile strategically). The 
Allied armies which crossed the Rhine to invade France amounted to 370,000 men, 
more than five times his strength. Yet he succeeded in keeping them in check for 
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three months. During this period he inflicted nine sharp reverses on them before 
fate turned against him, when an intercepted letter revealed his plan, of moving 
round onto their communications, and thus encouraged them to move down the 
temporarily open path into Paris, where their arrival produced the collapse of his 
régime. 

American Civil War.—From 1861 to 1864 the Confederates covered a front of 
800 miles between the Atlantic and the Mississippi with a field force averaging about 
200,000 men (i.e. 250 to the mile strategically) and kept at bay an enemy double 
their strength. 

The fact that it was possible to maintain an effective defence of a wide front 
with a strategical ratio of only 250 men to the mile, or less, is all the more significant 
because the tactical ratio for effective defence, in open country, was considered 
to be about 20,000 men to the mile (including local reserves) with the short-range 
weapons (smooth-bore muskets and cannon) of the Napoleonic Wars and earlier, 
and about 12,000 to the mile with the improved weapons of the mid-rgth century. 


The immense difference between the tactical (battlefield) ratio and the 
strategical (whole front) ratio shows that the crucial factor in the defence of any 
wide front is the time factor. This turns not only on the relative mobility of 
the attacking and defending forces, but on the defender’s correct appreciation of 
the attacker’s lines of advance. And also on the degree to which the attacker’s 
mobility is cramped by natural obstacles, fortifications, and counter-threat. 
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GRAND STRATEGY AND STATESMANSHIP 


By Apmrrat E. BiérKLUND, RoyaL SwepisH Navy (RETD.)} 


RAND strategy has been described as that part of statesmanship which 

treats of the selection of suitable political aims of a nation or an alliance 

of States and the means of realizing them. Mr. Dean Acheson declared 
recently,’ that the foreign policy of the U.S.A. is the grand strategy with which 
it proposes to deal with the main facts of the outside world. We may also say that 
grand strategy is the art and science of employing all resources to arrive at objectives 
of national policy. 

For a long time I have found it interesting to study which methods have been 
used by the great conquerors and empire builders of the past, and which principles 
of statesmanship have been recommended by great statesmen and thinkers. My 
experiences gained in international conferences during 1926-59 have enlarged this 
interest, and actual trends in grand strategy have been the subject of a series of 
articles published in many countries and languages. This methodical work has 
pointed to a number of principles, still valuable in our time, supplemented by some 
new ones which world development since 1945 has seemed to call for. 


Of many important principles, about half are more related to non-military 
statesmanship, while the others treat of military conditions and belong to war 
strategical conceptions. It therefore has appeared natural to publish first the political 
and non-military article, and later on to investigate the second problem. 


It is evident that unknown facts or unexpected political events may alter the 
picture and change the appreciation at its right value of political power and the 
political aims of States. But such a fact should not induce us to give up an investi- 
gation which seems necessary. It is true that only some details of grand strategy 
pertaining to our near future are to be found in world literature. Footnotes in the 
text indicate some modern sources which should be of value to a reader interested 
in this rather unusual but fascinating subject. 


As it is impossible to produce a synthesis of democratic and communistic 
conceptions, we must leave the enticing programme, ‘ One World,’ to the distant 
future. The Soviet leaders in October, 1959, emphasized that there can be no 
question of compromise on principles. We must consequently be satisfied with more 
modest goals ; to avoid serious collisions between the Western and Eastern blocks 
and to try in the meantime to diminish distress in great parts of the world, which 
distress now furnishes great risks for conflicts and reactions in the near future. 


If there exists a purpose of mankind, understandable to human beings, it would 
be the developing gradually of a higher type of man. This indicates that the 
principles of freedom and human rights ought to be cur idealistic object. As that 
aim ought to be valid also to nations, the goals of a nation, or a coalition of Powers, 
should be based on that foundation. 


The non-committed one-third of humanity ought to concur in this effort, each 
State in the way and to the extent which its proper capacity makes possible. Mean- 
while, a ‘ three-polar ’ situation on earth must form e starting-point of our political 
and grand strategical modes of thinking. In a peri. ‘ of stalemate between the two 
blocks, the value of the uncommitted will probably grow, which increases their 
responsibility in action. 





1 Dean Acheson, Power and Diplomacy, Massachusetts, 1958. 
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The main task of statesmanship seems to lie in developing the creative faculties 
of the population, encouraging the nation to take an appropriate part in the work 
on human recovery and improvement, securing as far as possible a safe existence, 
prosperity, and happiness of the people, and the building up by the Government 
of a grand stritegy which favours the achievement of those goals. A stable type 
of Government facilitates the efficiency, if just regard is paid to the legitimate 
rights of minorities. 

All this needs to fix the national and political aims pertaining to the near future, 
taking into account the financial, economic, industrial, geographical, and ethnological 
conditions which limit what is feasible. This problem is difficult, and errors in rating 
correctly one’s own total capacity must be avoided as far as possible. It is not 
necessary to give historical evidence of what such errors can mean to a people. 


Political aims should rather be based on what is realistically possible at each 
stage of development, and the principles of an idealistic realism seem to favour 
national interests if peaceful means are used and the legitimate interests of neighbour 
States are taken into account. Today, when warfare seldom pays, this is sound 
grand strategy. No State can ignore the effect on other nations of its political 
decisions. 

In fixing the political aims, it is necessary to respect the principle of non- 
intervention in the internal life of other States and to respect their integrity and 
sovereignty. It is the tragedy of our generation that the communistic grand strategy 
embraces two different methods; to agree publicly to this basic principle but to 
neglect it in practical policy. Those Machiavellian methods, developed by Lenin 
and his successors, actually poison international life. However, the old principles 
of avoiding passionate feelings and eluding conflicts of prestige are still valuable 
and recommendable. 


Coalitions and alliances are natural necessities with regard to a fermenting 
weapon development and make possible the only realistic remedy, a balance of 
terror which we hope will prevent the outbreak of a devastating and politically 
purposeless general war. Such alliances often increase the national security and 
guarantee help in time of misfortune, but call for considerable concessions regarding 
the power of self-determination. This fact is generally the reason for internal 
conflicts in the Western alliances in peacetime. 


A policy of the good neighbour is requisite in alliances, and national interest 
must be balanced in a way which is best for the coalition as a whole—a very 
demanding claim. However, historical experience shows that alliances which are 
based on a free will of co-operation are more solid in time of danger than those 
based on terror and fear. At such a time internal discords volatilize on one side, 
while on the other side a hope of liberation germinates. After all, dictators lost 
two world wars. 


Neutral countries may serve as a suppressor of conflicting lines of grand strategy 
between two blocks and as a safety girdle against local wars, but only on the condition 
that their defence capacity does not create a vacuum. Such a vacuum may inspire 
an aggression with small risks and give the aggressor an improved position for 
extending the war area. 


In some cases, near the Soviet border, an uncommitted position in ‘peace-time 
and neutrality in war may better serve peace than if such a State joined an alliance. 
The eventuality must be foreseen that a joining of one side will result in the extension 
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of positions from the other side, which could give a totally less satisfactory outcome 
and aggravate political tension. Grand strategical prublems must always be con- 
sidered from both sides and it is necessary to have a probable answer to the important 
question : “ What comes after ?’ 


To judge correctly the total power relation between two adversaries is extremely 
important. A lot of non-military capacities must be included in this judgment. 
Actually an able Soviet propaganda on technical development and promises of 
future production cause many people to overestimate Eastern power. This is 
false. On the contrary, Western total power is far superior to Eastern total power 
in nearly all important respects, space flight and propaganda excluded. It is very 
important not to base a grand strategical conception on an impression gained from 
only some details of power capacity. 


I feel that the Soviet block has a tendency to let their people believe in an 
Eastern superiority, and certainly the Eastern propaganda in less developed countries 
in Asia and Africa tries to persuade those people that the Soviet is much stronger 
than its leaders know to be the real case.? Also the difficulties inside the Soviet 
block are veiled in mystery, while discussions inside N.A.T.O. are noticed in the 
daily world press. This disproportion of publicity is a reason for an erroneous 
judgment by all people who are not rightly informed. It also induces the Russian 
people to overestimate its relative capacity, which is a dangerous state of things. 


Historical experience shows the danger of a rapidly expansive grand strategy, 
which always leads to a weaker cohesive power in the peripheral orbits. As the 
dominance of the central Power cannot be so efficient in new, occupied countries, 
where the procuring of the necessities of life and occupation status create hate 
and discomfort, the centrifugal efforts will be a permanent reason for dissolution. 
How many world-empires have not collapsed because their leaders neglected the 
increased non-military duties which a rapid military expansion demands? This is 
a reason not to exaggerate the tei > of an expansion. 


It may be true that if a ‘ politica: digestion ’ can proceed without interruption 
during at least half a generation (say 15-20 years) and if wise internal means of 
subjugation are used, complemented by external or internal military threat, a 
great expansion system may possibly succeed. The Soviet satellite system soon 
atrives at that age. But the peripheral Powers inside such a system awake as 
soon as the centre gets into difficulties, Therefore the centre cannot found its grand 
strategy on the presumption that the satellites would remain loyal and efficiently 
co-operative if it starts an offensive war which needs security on the communication 
lines between eventual fronts and the central home. 


The leaders of nations should observe that it is sometimes easier to take new 
countries by force than to keep them successfully with some advantage to the 
aggressor. An astern imperialism which is meant to substitute a criticized Western 
imperialism (which used much more humane methods) is a retrogressive step from 
the point of view of principles mentioned in the earlier part of this article, and 
calls for convenient and peaceful counter-measures. 


2 Istoria Communitjeskoj Partii Savietskawo Sajuza, Moscow, 1959 (The History of 
the Communistic Party of the Soviet Union), complemented by Plenum Centralnaja 
Kommiteta Partii S.S.S.R. (Minutes of discussions in the Central Committee), newly 
published, 
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The importance of ‘ buffer states ’* has been changed considerably by the 
development of aircraft, and especially of missile weapons, which have created 
quite new conditions. The Russian satellite States were undoubtedly meant as 
a safety girdle and may be that in the sense of land war. But aircraft at high 
altitudes and missiles can pass over those territories on their way to more distant 
goals. Naturally the possibility to set up radar chains in peripheral orbits is of 
military value, and they become ever more important if the central Power uses them 
as bases of an offensive character (missiles). This problem is essentially political 
and must be observed in peacetime grand strategy. 

In many parts of the world the question is this: “To whom could a non- 
committed country be a buffer state? Could it really represent a buffer to both 
sides?’ To my mind this last condition can only be created by a State with a 
strong defence and without obvious weaknesses which could allow a threatening 
Power to choose means of threat and subjugation directed against those weaknesses. 
A realistic mind needs to observe even unpleasant possibilities. 

The value of demilitarized (or partly demilitarized) zones is an important 
topical question today. People generally get the impression that such zones can 
diminish political tension, which may be right in peace-time. But the great dis- 
advantage is that in a period of tension such zones can entice an aggression at small 
risk in order to allow the aggressor to improve his position with regard to future 
operations. Like Hanson W. Baldwin,‘ I consider that a de-nuclearized Rapacki 
zone in central Europe would probably create a dangerous power vacuum. Without 
Russian co-operation in setting up an efficient inspection and control system, I 
think that it would give a false feeling of increased security. 

But this does not mean that the idea should be dropped, for it may be a beginning 
to the solution of two important problems ; a reunification of Germany, absolutely 
necessary in order to create a stable peace in Europe ; and the solution of the problem 
of an international system of minimum control, which could open the door for 
realistic measures of gradual giving up of the most dangerous and inhuman weapons. 


The statesmen’s old principle, divide et impera, is still important. It should 
not be regarded as immoral that the West tries to weaken the cohesion between the 
Soviet and Red China or between the Soviet and the satellite States, which were 
created by a Russian violation of promises and by a strong occupation régime as 
well as by a systematical break-up of their national sovereignty and way of life. 


To divide and govern is a basic principle of Soviet grand strategy, and Red 
China employs that system in Asia.» To weaken all Western alliances in the western 
and eastern hemispheres is the openly declared aim of the communistic block. To 
divide the world by expansion over the Middle East and the Indian Ocean is generally 
believed to be an actual Russian aim. A great many events and many Russian acts 
seem to point to such a tendency. 

We must acquiesce in the fact that this external principle will still exist and 
be complemented by the Soviet’s internal infiltration policy; first by placing 
Communists in a government as observers, secondly by creating revolutionary 
government at a convenient time, thirdly by telling that government to ask for 
Russian help, and finally to give such help by volunteers, weapons, financial aid, 





* Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics among Nations, New York, 1949, and later. 
* Hanson W. Baldwin, The Great Arms Race, 1958. 
* Sovietsho-Kitajskye Atnaschenija (Soviet-China connections), Moscow, 1959. 
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and—if conditions are favourable—even with Russian military forces or the threat 
of such forces. Then the transformation of the State to Communism will begin. 


However, the increased interdependence between nations will probably 
accentuate the common value of co-operation. New conditions in the world require 
us to accustom ourselves to thinking on a grand scale. Some differences between 
East and West may be replaced by a more valuable, global interest. But it would 
be wishful thinking to assume that such a movement could develop rapidly. It 
seems wise to concentrate on problems which seem possible of solution ; the unifi- 
cation in Europe of the two economic blocks, an increased interest in the future 
of less developed countries, and the practical problems of natural resources. 


The old method of misleading a possible adversary as to your own intentions 
is still in operation, especially pertaining to measures in time of tension. Lenin 
built his system on some of Nicolo Machiavelli’s theses, that it is not necessary 
to keep a promise longer than it is to your own advantage, that artifice and cruelty 
are parts of statesmanship, and that “ the capacities of a fox ought to be covered 
by hypocritical honesty.” This is the reason why the West does not trust those 
Eastern promises which have not so far been openly verified by manifest actions. 


A necessity to mistrust even written agreements is deplorable but requisite. 
Eastern methods of using both diplomatic channels and secret Party instructions 
pertaining to foreign policy is meant to mystify, cover, and mislead as to the actual 
Eastern aims. 


Should the West copy those unethical methods? Some people think it to be 
necessary while others consider that it would be a total disadvantage, not only 
morally but also realistically. If the uncommitted countries lost their belief in 
Western agreements, a great Western advantage would be lost. Expericnce of 
the last decade shows that discussion of moral principles with Communist Govern- 
ments only leads to endless recrimination without practical result.® 


An important principle of grand strategy is to improve one’s own natural 
resources, economic and industrial power, self-sufficiency, and security by different 
means, including a reasonable civil defence. Some Governments use extraordinary 
measures in order to improve geo-political conditions, even if they call for extended 
protection duties. 


As examples of these measures we can cite: in the West, a series of political 
agreements to secure oil; fissionable material for nuclear purposes from Africa 
and Latin America; raw material of all kinds; the building of double channels 
in the Panama orbit and new constructions at the American Great Lakes; the 
establishment of oversea bases to protect natural resources in allied countries or 
countries to be protected by the West ; the utilization of the Sahara’s riches ; the 
use of submarine routes under the Northern Arctic ice; the organization of sea 
and air routes for transport purposes even in time of tension ; and measures to replace 
a colonial standard with a Commonwealth system for a better political cohesion 
in the near future. 

And in the East, concentration on space performances which is much observed 
over all the world ; the industrialization of great parts of Soviet Asia and China ; 
agricultural expansion in southern Siberia and new gold mines in eastern and northern 
Siberia; the transformation of rivers and lakes in order to improve the climate 
in northern Siberia; a tremendous searching for natural resources over all parts 


® Lester B. Pearson, Diplomacy in the Nuclear Age, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1959. 
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of the Russian orbit ; the oil expansion in southern Russia and in the Middle East ; 
the development of shipping and air lines ; and the desire to improve power position 
in the Persian Gulf. 

Both sides use extended systems of financial aid to less developed countries 
to improve their industrial capacity and to stimulate economic, scientific, and 
social co-operation. Behind this, the economic competition has a tendency to gain 
ascendency over military conditions in a time when a general war would be disastrous.” 
This economic competition is too well known to be repeated here, but some facts 
must be mentioned. The great increase in the Russian gold reserve has given to 
the Soviet the possibility of aiding economically 22 countries and expanding her 
external and internal commerce.* But the Western Powers, if co-operating closely, 
could still have a considerable superiority of financial, economic, and industrial 
capacity. The degree of Western co-operation decides the final result. 

This ideological competition is a field which may be decisive for the future 
of humanity. When the Soviet leaders officially declared that the East will remain 
faithful to Marxism-Leninism, this diminished the possibilities of any ideological 
understanding. On the Eastern side the hard censorship over Press, radio, and tele- 
vision prevents the mass of the population learning things which are not convenient to 
the 3 per cent. of its leaders. This fact makes it easier for the Russians to generate 
and uphold a false hate against the West, while the West has nothing against the 
Russian people. If this incongruity disappeared, everything would be better in 
our time. But the Communist leaders do not dare to change the principles of a 

An important grand strategical problem is how to form a homogeneous population 
of reliable and efficient character to support the achievement of the political aims 
of the government. If many nations form a State, if many languages are used, 
as in the Soviet Union and China, and if the historical past differs between those 
nations, the task is complicated. Let us look at how this important problem presents 
itself in the West and in the East. 


The West has, generally speaking, a great advantage since West European 
culture is 2 common foundation, augmented by the fact that the language of the 
US. is English. There are difficulties pertaining to the racial problems and in the 
strong movement of independence in former colonial territories, but on the whole 
one would expect this Western homogeneity to improve. The most intricate aim 
is to bring about the reunification of Germany,*® where the problem of how to reunite 
a democratic and a communistic part of a divided nation must be resolved. Any 
plans to remove commumnistic leaders from Eastern Germany will not be accepted 
by Russia, which in her turn wishes to use Western Germany for infiltration purposes 
im central Europe. Problems of national sovereignty sometimes create difficulties 
im the Western world, but the spirit of compromise generally admits a solution even 
im peace-time. 

In the East, radical and hard methods are used to create a more homogeneous 
and reliable population. Experts on Soviet conditions agree!® that Russian indoc- 
trisetion m schools and other Party instructions have succeeded in diminishing 


es The Organization for European E Economic Co-operation, Paris, 1959. 
* Narodnoje Hozjajstwo S.S.S.R. (Domestic Economy, U.S.S.R.), Moscow, 1958. 
* Otto Roegele, “ L’évolution de YOpinicn Allemande, etc.,” Politique Etrangére, 
No. 3/1959. 
© Klaus Mehmert, Der Soviet-Mensch, Stuttgart, 1959. 
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Russian indolence, insobriety, her inferiority complex, and has made the Russian 
character more receptive for practical life. Proparanda tells the Russian people 
that, by their great revolution, they have become a ‘ selected nation ’ and ‘ the main 
object of mankind.’ These methods are much like Hitler’s. The Soviet leaders, 
under the banner of “‘ Workers of all the world, unite,’”’ try to combine nationalism, 
pan-slavism, and expansionism in order to form a better ethnological base for future 
grand strategy. 

It is true that the average Russian is more interested in his own well-being 
than in world revolution, and that aggressive expansionism may diminish if the 
new and increasing Russian middle-class can make itself heard. There are signs 
that the intelligentsia (Pasternak!! ; Dudintseff!*) represent what the great majority 
is thinking. But it is also certain that patriotism is on a high standard and that 
the overall tendency is to remain loyal to the leaders rather than to form a dangerous 
opposition. 

The great exchange of population in many republics is a measure of Russi- 
fication. Siberian people are transported to Russia, European Russians are used 
to mix up the 20 non-Russian nationalities in Siberia.1* The increase of Russians 
in the southern and eastern Siberian provinces is utilized for claiming the use of 
the Russian language in other nationalistic surroundings. Russian customs and 
an increased dependence on Russian economy!* are nurtured by the powerful 
institution Comecon (communistic economy). Russian Asia occupies three-quarters 
of Soviet territory but has only one-quarter of its inhabitants. This fact is well 
observed by the Russian empire builders. 


There are many difficulties in this respect for Russia!> as well as for China,’ 
which uses the same methods but on a much greater scale.17_ It would be wishful 
thinking to believe in a serious break between these two Powers, but China will 
eventually make the decisions in eastern and south-eastern Asia, founded on the 
fact that she has over 630 million inhabitants, while the Russians in Asia are only 
50 million. China uses her nationals in other Asian States for economic and political 
aims, but a reaction against those Chinese minorities in south-eastern Asia and 
Indonesia, and tension with India, are serious Chinese problems. From a grand 
strategical point of view, Red China needs Russian assistance politically, militarily, 
economically, industrially, and technically for a period which specialists on China 
generally appreciate to be at least 20-30 years. 


Problems of the United Nations have great influence on graud strategy. As 
82 countries are represented, events in U.N.O. are observed all over the world, 
which creates a propaganda platform and makes it difficult to achieve practical 
results. The U.N.O. has suffered setbacks,}® but has also had successes, and its 
influence in time of tension should not be neglected. The development of the Umted 
Nations Emergency Forces (U.N.E.F.) has enabled the peace to be kept in areas 
where trouble was brewing, and many nations favour the creation of a permanent 
U.N. force. 

11 Boris Pasternak, Doctor Zhivago, Frankfurt, 1959. 

12 Wladimir Dudintseff, Nje chlebom jedinyim (Not of Bread Alone), Moscow, 1957-58. 

13“ Sowjetisch-Zentralasien,’’ Aussenpolitik, Heft 6/1959. 

4 Joachim Barth, Die Beviilkerung Russisch-Asiens, Osteuropa, Heft 11/1958. 

15 Erich Thiel, Die Mongolei, Miinchen, 1958. 

16. William Skinner, Chinese Society in Thailand, New York, 1959. 

17 Sovietsho-Kitajshye Atnaschenija (Soviet-China connections), Moscow, 1959. 

18 The United States in World Affairs, Council on Foreign Relations, New York, 1959. 
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Every nation looks upon international problems in a way coloured by its own 
interests. But a spirit of compromise must be fostered, a reconciliation of nationalism 
and internationalism sustained, causes of war removed, and populations instructed 
by their leaders that the only way in our nuclear and missile age is to let inter- 
national arbitration receive the honour due to such a method of statesmanship. 


We must work along two lines of action; to strive for an honourable peace 
but to be prepared for eventual wars. We should not neglect the possibility of a 
general war, for to do so would diminish our chances of preventing such a calamity, 
but at the same time we should increase our interest in conditions of local wars 
and in preventing them from developing into a general war. Preparedness for war 
must be based on the governments’ alternative war plans for probable cases of 
tension and war, which could give the basis for a viable war strategy. On such 
overall plans, military and other authorities can build their plans for their activity, 
including measures of an increasing step-by-step of preparedness; increasing 
military power with regard to protection against air attacks; and the building up 
of stocks of important materials and provisions and weapons; the organization 
of war industry, communications, and administration ; and civil defence. In this 
planning due consideration should be paid to the eventuality of an enemy’s surprise 
attack ; to the distribution, use, and limitation of nuclear and missile weapons ; 
and the need for a government to make public declarations on war aims to protect 
human rights and to keep up a national, moral resistance spirit. 

With regard to sentiments in the non-committed one-third of humanity, I 
think it would be wise if the West sometimes put forward radical proposals and was 
prepared to test its propositions should Russia agree. This would make it difficult 
for the Soviet to take advantage of its propaganda methods. A lot of Soviet and 
Chinese methods of infiltration can be neutralized by employing similar (if not 
identical) means in the opposite direction. An amplified willingness to give technical, 
social, economic, and other aid to less developed countries should be complemented 
by informing their population of the advantages of our free form of life. Accepting 
the principle of complete parity in agreements is probably the best method to 
winning the support of the uncommitted. New markets in the non-committed 
countries could be won if the two economic blocks in Europe, the Six and the Seven, 
were unified with their much greater combined resources. 1039 

A policy to bring tension to the verge of war in order to feel the adversary’s 
pulse is nowadays too dangerous a method. With endurance and perseverance, 
we must accustom ourselves to the judging of problems in a long-sighted way. Grand 
strategy in peacetime should be founded on goodwill to humanity as a whole, 
honesty, sense of justice, and firmness against aggressions. Courage and ingenuity 
are requisite in preventing revolutionary methods. The continued existence of 
adequate total defence power is still an indispensable peace factor. 
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CLAUSEWITZ, LENIN, AND COMMUNIST MILITARY 
ATTITUDES TODAY 


By PROFESSOR WERNER HAHLWEG, UNIVERSITY OF MUNSTER 


ECENTLY the Journat of the R.U.S.I. published an interesting article on 
R:: role of Schlieffen in Russian military thought. In this article I should 

like to discuss another foreign source—Clausewitz’s On War—which lies 
behind many fundamentals of Soviet military thinking. To understand these it is 
first necessary to understand the essentials of Marxist revolutionary ideology. 
Political—not military—theory forms the point of departure for a true compre- 
hension of the Soviet conception of warfare; we must in fact turn to the ideas of 
Lenin, the more so since they are again becoming increasingly influential today. 


All of Lenin’s thoughts and actions were directed towards one goal: planning, 
achieving, and consolidating the world-wide revolution of the proletariat. This is 
the central issue to which everything is referred, and which lends his studies, 
thoughis, and deeds their special quality. His theory and practice form a perfect 
whole, and provide the key of his unchanging concrete relationship to the realities 
of world revolution. 


Lenin’s early revolutionary experiences led him to the study of military matters, 
of problems inherent in ‘ great’ and ‘little’ (partisan) war, of military affairs in 
general. Like Frederick Engels and the members of the Paris Commune of 1871 
before him, he clearly understood that revolution was a question of force, and 
already during the abortive uprising of 1905 he busied himself with puzzling out its 
solution. We possess his wife’s testimony that, in those days, “ Iljitsch not only 
read everything that Marx and Engels had written on revolution and insurrection 
. .. he also read many books on the art of war.” As he himself once declared, “‘ one 
must not ignore the fundamental laws of war.” . 


In August, 1914, Lenin experienced the great crisis of the international workers’ 
movement, when most socialists—particularly the leaders—decided to participate 
in the war rather than follow their previously announced programme of sabotaging 
the struggle by turning it into civil war. Lenin belonged to the few convinced 
socialists who, now more than ever, fully embraced the revolutionary ideal, fought 
‘social chauvinism’ and the principle of defending one’s homeland, and began 
preparing a new, truly revolutionary movement, which at the 3rd (Communist) 
International at last became reality in 1919. To combat ‘ imperialist’ war more 
effectively, Lenin needed to gain deeper understanding of its true nature. And who 
could serve him better as a creative guide through this maze than General von 
Clausewitz with his work On War ? 


Marxists had long been acquainted with Clausewitz. In 1858 Marx, commenting 
on Clausewitz, wrote to Engels, “ This fellow has a common sense that borders on 
wittiness.”” To which Engels replied that On War was a strange way of philosophiz- 
ing, but very good nevertheless. It seems likely that Lenin was first introduced to 
Clausewitz through the writings of Engels, a short biography of whom he had 
published in 1895. 

In his Swiss exile, during the summer of 1915, Lenin began to study On War. 
Too poor to buy the work, he used the volumes of the first edition of 1832-34, owned 
by the Berne public library, and from them copied lengthy excerpts into a special 
notebook (tetradka), adding comments in Russian to passages of outstanding 
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importance. Six themes occupied him particularly: (x) the nature of war, its 
different kinds in theory and in reality; (2) the relationship between politics and 
war ; (3) the moral factors ; (4) the main forms of waging war, defence and attack ; 
(5) the people and war ; and (6) the function of the General Staff. 


He did not make the mistake of so many readers and overlook the fact that 
Clausewitz differentiates between the philosophic concept of ‘absolute’ war and 
* modified,’ limited war as we usually experience it in reality. But what esp. cially 
impressed him was of course the thesis that war is the continuation of politics. This 
sentence he noted down in all the variations in which it appears in the work, and 
declared that Part B of Chapter VI in the 8th Book, War is an instrument of politics, 
constituted “ the most important chapter.” 


Lenin also paid considerable attention to Clausewitz’s arguments on defence 
and attack. He copied the well-known statement that defence was nothing but 
“a manner of waging war by which a victory is to be gained that would enable one, 
after achieving superiority, to change over to the attack—that is, to the rea: ; urpose 
of war.” Particularly ‘ ingenious’ he judged the following remarks: “ War exists 
rather for the defender than for the aggressor, since invasion is needed to put defence, 
and therefore war, into being. A conqueror is always peace-loving (as Bonaparte 
always claimed to be); he would dearly love to enter our country quietly and 
unopposed—to prevent him from doing this we must desire war and prepare for it.”” 
Finally, Lenin wrote down the thought that under given circumstances the difference 
between attack and defence might well disappear: ‘‘ At the opening of a campaign 
one party will certainly move into the other’s theatre of operations, and thus in a 
sense assume the attack ; but it might well be, and very often is the case, that the 
invader soon enough employs all his strength to defend his own country on enemy 
soil.” 

A thorough examination of Lenin’s excerpts and an analysis of his 
comments proves that he had completely grasped Clausewitz, and particularly that 
he understood the philosophic and political basis of the arguments put forward by 
the Prussian general. In every case he agreed with him, which is perhaps not so 
surprising when one considers that the Marxist concept of war and politics are at 
least in principle not opposed.to these fundamental ideas which, Lenin wrote rather 
optimistically, “have in the present generation become the property of every 
thinking person.” 

But he did not content himself with endorsing Clausewitz ; as the passionate 
and energetic revolutionary that he was, he soon tried to cast the arguments of 
On War into formulations that would do their part in achieving the Bolshevik 
revolution. An example of the manner in which he set about doing this is his 
exploitation of the argument that war is a continuation of politics. He agreed with 
Clausewitz that war is not a thing apart, but a continuation of politics “‘ with the 
addition of other means.” For his purpose, however, this sentence was rather too 
general in nature. He therefore narrowed its content and made it more concrete. 
“War,” he declared at the Petrograd Conference in the spring of 1917, “is the 
continuation of the politics of one particular class.” During the October revolution 
he insisted, “‘ The social character of war, its real meaning . . . is determined by 
the politics of one or the other class; and all class-systems, those based on slavery, 
the feudal, and capitalist ones, have seen wars that continued the politics of the 
oppressing classes; but there have also been wars that continued the politics of 
the suppressed classes, i.e., slave rebellions.” 
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Clausewitz’s concept of wat sa continuation of politics helped Lenin to clarify 
some of the most important basic problems of the Bolshevik revolution. It influenced 
his understanding of the first World War; his definitions of the terms, e.g., 
‘opportunism ’, ‘defence of the fatherk: 1’, ‘struggle for national liberation’ ; 
and his revision of the Bolshevik party pavgramme. The two pamphlets he wrote 
in 1915, The collapse of the 2nd International and Socialism and War, bear eloquent 
witness to this intellectual debt. 


To an equal degree he exploited Clausewitz’s speculations on the alternating 
relationship between attack and defence for the practical needs of the revolution. 
In the second half of February, 1918, when, after the temporary collapse of the Brest- 
Litovsk talks, German troops were advancing deep into Russia, Lenin expounded, 
with Clausewitz, that in case one’s own forces were obviously limited the best 
expedient, rather than to make a stand, would be to withdraw into the interior. 
He did not, as he might have done, call on Russian tradition (of 1812 for example) 
to support his advice, but quoted specifically Clausewitz’s teachings. 


All this lies in the past. If the question is asked how Clausewitz has influenced 
contemporary Soviet thoughts on war, we must point first of all to Lenin’s interpre- 
tations, since only through them did Clausewitz gain the nearly transcendent 
reputation in the Communist world that can be observed today. Lenin incorporated 
Clausewitz’s basic thoughts into the Marxist-Leninist system, which can no longer 
be imagined without them. But On War was also known to other Communist leaders, 
such as Trotsky, Stalin, Radek, and Frunse, as well as to such Russian marshals as 
Zaposnikov and Zhukov. Lenin himself emphatically recommended the study of 
Clausewitz to senior officers of the Red Army. When the Russo-German war broke 
out in 1941, five Russian translations of On War existed in the Soviet Union. 


What has attracted succeeding generations of Russian leaders to Clausewitz is 
his understanding of the realities of war—of fatigue, for instance, the effect of the 
weather, of human impulse, or indolence—coupled with a philosophic system that 
enabled him to work out the overall principles of conflict. In effect he created a 
new way of thinking about war. For the first time in Western history it became 
possible to study not only the mechanical, momentary features of war, but to 
consider its timeless aspects as well. Commanders and theoreticians before 
Clausewitz—Montecuccoli, for instance, Frederick the Great, or Napoleon—had only 
taken up some specific aspect of fighting as they knew it (the oblique approach, the 
massing of artillery), but had never been able to create universally applicable theories 
of war. Their frames of reference were always too contemporary—what can 
Frederick teach the men of the atomic age ? A revolutionary movement in particular 
needs more than military-technical textbooks with a few wise saws thrown in for 
good measure, Clausewitz gave the revolution what it needed to become effective 
in the realm of war. As a result, his theories have become so mingled with Russian 
military practice that it is no exaggeration to claim that the latter cannot be 
understood without the former. 


To English readers, with their instinctive pragmatism, this may seem far- 
fetched. What practical influence, they may ask, can these old theories have on 
the activities of Russia today ? To give one example: at the end of the second 
World War the Western Allies lost no time in reducing their military establishments 
to a dangerously low minimum, while Russia—-whose leaders had,thoroughly under- 
stood the lesson that war and peace are not separate entities, but connected 2nd 
interdependent—did not fall into the same error. 
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At times, certainly, Clausewitz was subjected to Russian criticism ; for instance 
in Stalin’s well-known letter to Major-General Rasin. Stalin’s objections were, 
however, directed against the retention of details that had become antiquated by 
technical change, not against the basic arguments of On War. Besides, Stalin wrote 
in 1946, at the end of a successful war against the Germans, and was not disposed 
to be taught how to fight by a member of the defeated nation. Today relations 
between Russia and Germany—at least its eastern part—have changed ; Leninism 
has returned to the forefront, and attempts to emphasize Lenin’s role in the fields 
of strategy and military theory mean that Clausewitz’s reputation, too, is again in 
the ascendant. 


One illustration of this is the recent work, W. J. Lenin—Creator of Soviet 
Military Science, by General Rasin. Here Rasin discusses the concept of war as 
derived from Clausewitz, and points out that it was of great theoretical and practical 
importance to the Russians to have demonstrated the close connection between war 
and politics, and the class-character of war. He also deems it remarkable that 
Lenin’s thoughts on the contradictory, ‘ dialectical ’ nature of war perfectly reflected 
Clausewitz ; e.g., his stress of “the difference between the philosophical tendency 
of war (its urge to become absolute) and its actual features (which tend to limit it).” 
In social phenomena, he continues, and particularly in war, “the categories of 
appearance and reality are of great importance.” Clausewitz had endeavoured to 
clarify the connection between the military element, that is the tendency of pure 
force, and the limiting tendency dominated by politics, “‘ which gave war a more 
or less political appearance.” On this point Lenin had commented: “ Appearance 
is not yet reality. The more dominated by military factors a war may seem to be, 
the more political is its actual nature ; and this applies equally in reverse.”’ Starting 
from this concept, Lenin had gone on to deny the purely military character of the 
first World War, and demonstrated its actual political (‘imperialistic’) nature, 
which was of great practical aid to the success of the revolution. 


Clausewitz’s theories possess equal importance today. They have enabled the 
Russians to consider the special conditions obtaining in each politico-military 
problem, and to adapt their measures accordingly. In Hungary, for instance, Russia 
could not act on the same principle and with similar organizations as it did in 
Viet-Nam or in Korea. This flexibility, springing from a firm philosophic base, 
differs entirely from the rigidity of a Hitler or a Keitel, who in all the varying 
theatres of war between 1939 and 1945 could only act in the same unchanging, 
unimaginative, robot-like manner. 


Rasin’s discussion again shows the extent to which Soviet Russia has accepted 
and incorporated Clausewitz, and particularly how his philosophic concepts have 
been turned to use for the practical extension of the revolution today. It may 
sometimes be difficult for us to accept, but there is no doubt that, for the Russians, 
occupation with philosophy—in this case with the book On War—is not abstract 
speculation but a particular form of revolutionary activity. 

It goes without saying that where Russia leads, other Communist countries 
follow. To give one example, a good half in the series Military Essays, published 
by the East German Ministry of National Defence, deal with Clausewitz and his 
theories. In 1957 the same ministry brought out an excellent and costly edition of 
On War, based on the unadulterated first edition of 1832-34, which by the way has 
still not been translated into English. In an introduction, General Korfes points 
out that recently the teachings of Clausewitz have again been closely investigated 
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by military students. He mentions specifically Captain Liddell Hart and con- 
temporary Soviet theorists. In 1957, too, the East German Communist Party 
published a translation of Lenin’s excerpts and commentaries on Clausewitz. 
The introduction to this volume cites an article that Lenin wrote for Pravda in 1923, 
advising a thorough study of Clausewitz to all party functionaries. 


To sum up. Clausewitz’s work is not a textbook or manual of instruction. 
It is, however, the most mature and comprehensive study on war that Western 
society has yet produced. Today, when the manifold forms and implications of 
modern war almost defy understanding, it is particularly valuable. Some readers 
may find Clausewitz too philosophical, too remote from the world of atomic 
submarines and I.C.B.Ms. They should remember that abstractions are often the 
first steps leading to a concrete advance. Soviet military leaders at any rate have 
enjoyed, and continue to enjoy, much practical gain by considering the great 
questions of military policy with minds sharpened by the study of the Prussian 
theoretician, who was the most realistic of all writers on war because he knew that 
reality included more than just close order drill and the calibre of muskets. 








TROTSKY : DECLINE AND FALL 


By Lieut.-CoLonet M. C. S. PHIPpps, 7TH QUEEN’s Own Hussars 


ORN in 1879 of prosperous farming stock in the Kherson Province of south- 
Be Russia, Lev Davidovitch Bronstein (Trotsky) had been destined, in 

view of his early aptitude for mathematics, to have become an engineer. 
Instead he was to spend many years in prisons and in exile, during w'iich he found 
ample time to formulate his own revolutionary theories on lines of mathematical 
precision. After his brief hour of triumph, he was to be hounded across the seas 
and to die an outcast. He was assassinated on 20th August, 1940, in Mexico City.* 


* * * 


When Trotsky was appointed War Commissar by Lenin on 17th March, 1918, 
six months after the successful October Revolution, he had reached the very 
pinnacle of power. He was faced at once with the almost superhuman task of 
creating an army out of chaos—a task which, in some respects, resembled that of 
Carnot’s in 1793. The latter was able to reorganize the French Army by his system 
of amalgamating two revolutionary volunteer battalions with one former Royalist 
battalion in a ‘ demi-brigade.” Discouraging conditions of pay and bad prospects 
for promotion for many impoverished officers of junior rank in the Army before the 
outbreak of the French Revolution had considerably facilitated his task. The 
Russian Army, on the other hand, which had lost vast numbers of its officers in the 
war from 1914 to the disastrous campaigns of 1916, had virtually lost all sense of 
discipline with the collapse of every vestige of authority. Trotsky soon realized 
that he had to make use of experienced officers, in particular from the remnants of 
the specialized arms of the former Czarist Army. 


As War Commissar he enjoyed full autocratic power, and by dint of threats, 
promises of increased rations, and by patriotic appeal, he succeeded in obtaining 
the services of more than 48,000 specialists within two years. General Denikin was 
to write bitterly: “ The Soviet Government may be proud of the artfulness with 
which it has ensnared the will and the brains of the Russian generals and officers, 
and made them its unwilling but obedient tool.”* As might have been expected, 
there was considerable opposition to the inclusion of these officers within the 
Bolshevik Army. Trotsky, however, took the precaution of appointing commissars 
to all units and of compiling a register of their families. 


Having abolished the system of electing officers which had been established by 
the soldiers’ Soviets in early 1917, he re-established the death penalty for treason. 
By the spring of 1919 he had proved the success of his methods by placing no less 
than 16 armies in the field. Lenin sang his praises to Maxim Gorki: ‘‘ Show me 
another man able to organize almost a model army within a single year and win 
the respect of military experts. We have such a man... . 


Two years of civil war and the war with Poland had had its effect on the 
Russian economy. Food stocks were low and rolling-stock was in a lamentable 
condition.* In addition, there was widespread discontent and insurrections broke 
out, sometimes instigated by the roving bands of Mahkno and Antonov, some 
spontaneously against officials and requisition squads. Trotsky was well aware of 


1 La vie et la mort de Trotsky, Serge. 
* The Russian Revolution, Chamberlin. 
* The Bolshevik myth, Berkman. 
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the position, and at the [Xth Party Congress held in 1920, he submitted a resolution 
designed to ease the economy by giving more personal freedom to producer and 
consumer, and proposed the imposition of a grain tax. This resolution was defeated 
by 11 votes to four, with Lenin opposing. Had Trotsky then been able to impose 
his views, the country might have been spared the horrors of the Kronstadt revolt 
a year later. His friend Adolf Joffe was to write, “‘ his major weakness was that he 
did not persist in his wisdom, when to be wise was to be alone. .. .” Throughout 
the bleak winter, the rigours of ‘ war Communism’ were so severe that farms were 
unwilling, and in many cases unable, to supply the towns with their quotas of 
produce, whilst production fell at an alarming rate. 


In February, 1921, the acute food shortage in Petrograd led to a series of strikes 
in mills and factories. Although many arrests were made, the garrison appeared to 
sympathize with the strikers. On 1st March the naval garrison of Kronstadt, 
consisting of the First and Second Squadrons of the Baltic Fleet, held a meeting in 
Yakovny Square during which resolutions were passed expressing solidarity with 
the strikers in Petrograd, demanding elections by secret ballot, freedom of speech 
and assembly, and the abolition of requisition squads and of the Communist guards 
in factories. On the following day strikes broke out in Moscow.’ In Kronstadt, a 
committee of 14 was elected, headed by Petrichenko, a senior writer in the warship 
Petropavlovsk. Whilst declaring its loyalty to the Petrograd Soviet, the committee 
expressed its condemnation of the Bolsheviks. 


The Xth Party Congress, which was sitting in Moscow at that time, took alarm. 
Trotsky issued a manifesto to the Kronstadt garrison, consisting of those very sailors 
he had once described as the “‘ pride and the glory of the revolution.” This manifesto, 
which was counter-signed by Kamenev, called on the rebels to surrender. The 
garrison, some 15,000 strong, refused and on 7th March hostilities broke out. 
Although the besieged enjoyed some initial success, misguided hopes having been 
placed on the early melting of the ice on the River Neva, the final outcome was 
inevitable. All the forts and warships in Kronstadt fell on 18th March, and there 
followed a virtual massacre of the garrison.® 


Lenin described the Kronstadt revolt as “‘ the lightning flash which illumined 
reality.”’ For Trotsky it was the first step in his decline. 


When Stalin was elected General-Secretary of the Communist Party in 1922, 
it could be said that the revolution took a turn which neither Lenin nor Trotsky 
had ever envisaged. That year was fateful for Lenin, since his health, which had 
resisted the rigours of prison, exile, and the fever of revolution, now began to fail 
him and from the stroke which he then suffered he never fully recovered. It took 
him 20 months to die, however. 


Behind the scenes there now took place a hidden struggle for power by Stalin, 
supported by Zinoviev and Kamenev.* It was the same year in which Lenin wrote 
his Testament, appointing Trotsky his successor, in whom he recognized the strongest 
personality. But from then on Lenin’s failing powers did not allow him to counter 
Stalin’s intrigues, of which he was fully aware. Stalin had already decided to destroy 
Trotsky, but as yet he was careful not to make an open attack. Trotsky’s strength 





* The Prophet armed, Deutscher. 

5 The workers’ opposition in Russia, Kollontai. 
* Wir hoffen sehr auf Kronstadt, K6ln. 

7 Memoirs of Lenin, Krupskaya. 

8 I dreamt Revolution, Reswick. 
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lay in the personal magnetism which he still exercised over the Army, and although 
Stalin had his own adherents in Voroshilov and the ‘ Tsaritsin’ group, he was 
prepared to wait until he had manceuvred Trotsky into an isolated position. 


Stalin showed great astuteness in allying himself with Zinoviev and Kamenev, 
since he well knew that Trotsky despised both these men for their flabbiness in 
October, 1917. Had Trotsky taken the initiative during these fateful months 
between Lenin’s first illness and his death, he might well have been able to turn the 
tables on Stalin. Instead, he and his supporters wasted precious hours in arid 
theoretical disputes. Trotsky maintained that the historical law is realized through 
the natural selection of accidents ; in his own case this was all too apposite. In the 
autumn of 1923 he took part in a duck shooting expedition at Kaloshino, on the 
River Dubna, from which he contracted a severe attack of influenza which kept him 
to his bed throughout the winter. He thus missed his last chance of countering the 
intrigues of the ‘ Troika’: Stalin, Zinoviev, and Kamenev. Trotsky heard of 
Lenin’s death on 21st January, 1924, whilst convalescing at Sukhum. 


Stalin, who was now virtually in control, feared Trotsky’s return to the capital 
since he expected the Army to rise in support of the War Commissar. He therefore 
intentionally misled Trotsky as to the exact date of Lenin’s funeral. Several of 
Trotsky’s supporters, notably Muralov, the Moscow garrison commander, now urged 
him to act, to align himself with the Right Bolsheviks and to arrest Stalin. Trotsky’s 
inactivity during these critical days appears incomprehensible. Although weakened 
by his illness, had he given one word, one signal to the General Staff, the Army 
would have risen in his support since he still retained immense popularity. Stalin 
had, however, ably achieved his object of isolating Trotsky, who now became the 
Object of violent attacks in the Press. All disagreements between him and Lenin 
were recalled, and unscrupulous use of parts of his letters were published, out of 
context, in Pravda. 


Krupskaya, Lenin’s widow, wrote a short note to Trotsky explaining how 
Lenin’s attitude had remained unchanged towards him since their first meeting in 
London in 1902 and how, in spite of a succession of disputes, Lenin had retained 
his affection for him until the end. Before his death Lenin had in fact been prepared 
to strike at Stalin and had even dictated a letter to him breaking off relations. 
Trotsky, who was in any case unskilled in ‘ lobbying,’ did not wish to appear to be 
seeking the succession with Lenin alive; after his death he found it was too late 
to take any effective counter-measures. “‘ The visiting at each others houses, the 
assiduous attendance at the ballet, the drinking parties at which people were 
pulled to pieces, had no attraction for me.’’® In the event, the failure of joint action 
being taken by Lenin and Trotsky in 1923 played into Stalin’s hands and altered 
the whole course of the revolution. 


Trotsky, however, was still obsessed by his theory of ‘ permanent revolution.’ 
“* But the revolution on the international scale was suffering one defeat after another, 
and the delay accordingly played into the hands of the national reformists by 
automatically strengthening the Stalin bureaucracy against me and my political 
friends.” These friends included Skylansky and Joffe, and both became Stalin’s 
victims ; Skylansky removed from his post in revenge for the ‘ Tsaritsin’ 
controversy and Joffe driven finally to suicide. 





° The Revolution betrayed, Trotsky. 
1° Tbid. 
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The Right Bolsheviks were opposed to Trotsky’s intense internationalism and 
feared him as an even greater danger than Stalin for his popularity with the masses. 
Neither Trotsky nor the Right Bolsheviks, however, dared to attack the Party, since 
the latent forces of counter-revolution might be roused. Stalin exploited this 
hesitation which was to prove fatal, first to Trotsky, then in due course to the Right 
Bolsheviks. Stalin for his part feared the immense appeal which the name of 
Trotsky, hero of the civil war, sti!l had in the Army. It would in fact have been 
really possible for a Bonapartist coup d’état to take place in favour of Trotsky at 
any time after Lenin’s death by one of his supporters, for example Tukhashevsky. 
Such an event was eagerly awaited in the Army although Trotsky gave no signs 
of encouragement. In order to secure Trotsky’s destruction, Stalin had therefore 
still to walk with care. 


Writing during his last long years in exile, Trotsky tried unconvincingly to 
explain how he lost, or allowed himself to lose, power during the fateful years 
immediately following Lenin’s death. “I was often asked, and even now I still am 
asked, ‘ How did you lose power?’ In most instances the question covers a naive 
conception of letting some material object slip from one’s hands, as if losing power 
were the same thing as losing a watch or a note-book.... When the revolutionaries 
who directed the seizure of power begin at a certain stage to lose it, whether peace- 
fully or through catastrophe, the fact in itself signifies either a decline in the influence 
of certain ideas and moods in the governing revolutionary circles, or the decline of 
revolutionary mood in the masses themselves. ... The ideas of the first period of 
the revolution were imperceptibly losing their influence in the consciousness of the 
party stratum that held the direct power over the country.’’!4 


Trotsky’s evaluation of the successive phases of a revolution were academically 
correct, but more than theorising was necessary for one who had played a major role 
during its first phase. The memory of the civil war continued to haunt him, and 
realizing that there were still large elements of opposition in Russia who hoped to 
destroy the Bolshevik power, Trotsky hesitated to appear as the champion of 
opposition against the revolution even in its second phase, for fear of being branded 
a reactionary. His temperament also worked to his own detriment. Caring nothing 
for back-stairs intrigue, impetuous to the point of rashness, he was unable to work 
in harness for long in any team. Lenin had in fact been the one man who had 
really understood him, assessing him as a genius in oratory, as a great administrator, 
and above all as one who added the element of fire when history was in the making. 
Lenin had also given him a loose rein, allowing him frequently to criticize and to 
oppose. Had he not said in 1917, before Trotsky had officially joined the Bolshevik 
party, “ Trotsky is the best Bolshevik of us all” ? 


In addition to his dread of being branded a reactionary, Trotsky still continued 
to follow his own will-o’-the-wisp of ‘permanent revolution.’ Yet the Polish 
industrial workers and peasants had given their answer on the Vistula in 1920. 
In Germany the social democrats had been defeated in 1923, and in Estonia, in the 
following year, Trotsky’s theory appeared even further from fulfilment. Lenin had 
foreseen the impracticability of pinning his faith to such a theory before his first 
illness in 1922, although he had to the same extent as Trotsky hoped in 1917, and 
at Brest-Litovsk, that the Russian example would be followed in Germany, thereby 
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international Communism resulted in the opposing theory of ‘Socialism in one 
country’; its failure also resulted in a strengthening of the Russian bureaucratic 
machine. 


Lenin, who had been unable to complete his work, foresaw the danger wherein 
the organs of the State would be converted “ from the servants of society to lords 
over society.” At the XIth Party Congress he had asked, “‘ Who is leading whom ? 
I doubt very much whether you can say that the Communists are in the lead.”” He 
had already started to mistrust Stalin and, after his short recovery in health in 1922, 
realized that a sharp struggle was imminent within the ranks of the Party against 
Stalin, whose faction, he wrote, “ had made itself the axis of the Party machine 
as a first step towards capturing the machinery of State.” His last stroke and 
death prevented him from measuring forces with this internal reaction. Trotsky’s 
own breakdown in health and his absence at a critical time from the political arena 
also played into Stalin’s hands. By 1924 Russia was governed by a secret bureau 
of seven members, the party ‘apparatus’ being cleared of the lower ranks. 
Controlling the Press and the secret police, this body was to show itself all-powerful 
on Lenin’s death. 


Again assessing that critical period during which ‘ bureaucratic centrism ’ first 
began to succeed to * democratic centrism,’ Trotsky wrote, “ But when the tension 
relaxed and the nomads of the revolution passed on to settled living, the traits of 
the man in the street, the sympathies and tastes of self-satisfied officials, revived 
in them.”’?® The whole course of Russian and indeed of world history in modern 
days can be traced to the mutual personal antipathy which existed between Stalin 
and Trotsky. It had begun with the ‘ appropriations,’ or bank robberies, carried out 
before 1917 by the Georgian Stalin, lasted through the controversy between him 
and the ‘Tsaritsin’ group during the civil war, and was exacerbated by the rumour 
that Lenin, in his Testament, had demanded Stalin’s removal as Secretary of the 
Communist Party. But above all, Stalin’s hatred of Trotsky was based on jealousy 
of a man whose extraordinary power as an orator was still able to stir the masses 
and the Army. 


Soon after Lenin’s funeral and the erection of his mausoleum in the Kremlin, 
a monument which shocked Trotsky as “ unbecoming and offensive to the revolu- 
tionary consciousness,” Stalin began his campaign in earnest against Trotsky, first 
in the Press, then in the Politburo itself. Before striking down an opponent, Stalin 
was to adopt his usual tactics of manceuvring him into a long period of isolation, 
placing him in a spiritual vacuum, followed by the final thrust. Forming the 
‘ Troika ’ in association with the men of straw, Kamenev and Zinoviev, Stalin daily 
brought up in Pravda all the past disputes between Lenin and Trotsky, ‘ proving ’ 
that the latter had consistently been the enemy of the people. Of this Trotsky 
wrote: “ The forged documents . . . in the Dreyfus case are as nothing compared 
with the political forgery perpetrated by Stalin and his associates.’’1* 

Trotsky made only one attack on the ‘ Troika’s ’ campaign of abuse by publishing 
an article, “Lessons of October, 1917,” in which he recalled Kamenev’s and 
Zinoviev’s apostasy when the Bolshevil:ss were about to seize power. He also 
reminded Stalin of his rapprochement with the Mensheviks in the spring of 1917. 
This article only led to still more violent attacks on Trotsky. Stalin’s immediate 
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object was to keep the wedge firmly placed between Trotsky and the Right 
Bolsheviks, rumours having reached him that certain elements of that faction 
favoured, if only half-heartedly, an approach to Trotsky. By supporting their 
leader Rykov and appointing him Premier, he soon turned their heads away from 
such ideas. Rykov, indeed, rejected Trotsky’s rigid internationalism and of the 
two he considered Trotsky to be the greater danger to a ‘democratic’ Russia. 
“ Stalin may be aiming at dictatorship, but it is certain that Trotsky’s determination 
to make Russia a centre of world revolution will in the long run bring us to war 
and destruction . . . with the additional likelihood of one of Trotsky’s military 
geniuses like Tukhashevsky becoming a Russian Napoleon.”!4 


Stalin was to play with consummate skill on this fear of the Rights, for he sensed 
that any closing of the ranks would inevitably result in his own doom. The naivety 
of the Rights was, however, to lead first to Trotsky’s fall, then to their own. That 
a resolute, co-ordinated, and timely opposition to Stalin would have achieved every 
measure of success was reflected in the public reception of the play ‘“‘ Mandat,” by 
Erdman, given in the Meyerhold Theatre, in which the pseudo-Communists and 
Stalin were cunningly attacked. The play had an overwhelming success and 
observers noted, when the lights finally came on, the happiest audience which had 
been seen in Russia for many years. The author, the manager of the theatre, and 
the leading actress, Madame Zinaida Reikh, were to suffer dire consequences for 
the success of that performance. 


In January of that year Trotsky had been dismissed from his post as War 
Commissar and transferred as chairman of the Concessions Committee. As head 
of the electro-technical board, Trotsky undertook the launching of the vast Dnieper 
project and also compiled a system of comparative indices between the Soviet and 
world economy. All his activities, which called for almost superhuman administrative 


capacities, were nimbly sabotaged by Stalin and his assistant, Molotov. 


Now, if ever, the Army, which still regarded Trotsky as its own chief and kindled 
to passionate ardour whenever he addressed them, could still have been the decisive 
factor. Too precipitate action against Trotsky would, however, in Stalin’s opinion, 
load the pendulum violently against himself. He was prepared, therefore, to delay 
whilst at the same time working partly behind the scenes to undermine Trotsky’s 
position, a position which was in itself fast deteriorating. 


Stalin also used other, less subtle, methods. Ever since the inauguration of 
the new economic policy, after Kronstadt in 1921, some traders and farmers had 
achieved relative prosperity with the slight humanizing of the economy. After 
Lenin’s death, Stalin employed terror tactics ostensibly against these ‘ Nepmen,’ 
publicly proclaimed as black-marketeers. Executions in the Lubianka prison, how- 
ever, included many others who might have proved awkward to Stalin himself. 
These tactics were in reality aimed at cowing any potential supporters of Trotsky. 
By such actions, Stalin implied that he was determined ruthlessly to stamp out any 
sign of revolt by the Trotsky faction from the outset. The measure of his success 
was seen when the old Bolshevik Bukharin went as far as to proclaim to Trotsky : 
““ We have no democracy, because we are afraid of you.” 

In 1926 Trotsky at last formed a ‘ bloc’ with Kamenev and Zinoviev, but the 


latter were already badly compromised in the eyes of the general public. Such 
company could not do other than discredit Trotsky himself. Stalin countered this 
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move by a policy of ‘ enlightenment,’ recalling Kamenev’s congratulatory telegram 
to the Grand Duke Michael on succeeding the Czar, recalling too, and in fact 
echoing, Trotsky’s own condemnation of both Kamenev’s and ~_. .wiev’s opposition 
to the Bolsheviks’ decision to seize power by force in October, 1917, and again 
drawing attention to Trotsky’s constant opposition to Lenin on many points. In 
the same year Trotsky, suffering from an eye compldint, visited a Berlin specialist 
in company with his wife Sedova. After the operation Trotsky feared, rightly or 
wrongly, in view of certain events which took place at the hospital, that an attempt 

tld be made to assassinate him by monarchist elements in Berlin. He returned 
to Russia to be greeted by news of a general strike which had taken place in England. 
In his book Whither England ? he hoped for an evolution to the left and of a gradual 
and painless penetration of Communism into the ranks of the British Labour Party 
and into the trades unions. He rightly forecast that the coal strikes would be followed 
by ageneral strike. Although his forecast was more than partly correct, his reasoning, 
based on wishful thinking, pivoted on his theory of ‘ permanent revolution.’ When 
the strike collapsed in England, his theory, therefore, suffered yet another set-back, 
and yet another with the news of Pilsudski’s successful coup d’état in Poland. 


In 1926 Max Eastman published a book, Since Lenin Died, which revealed the 
existence of his Testament, with notable reference to Lenin’s demand for the removal 
of Stalin as General-Secretary of the Communist Party. This book, which created 
immense interest throughout Europe, had been translated and published simul- 
taneously in London, Paris, and New York. Stalin immediately took steps to 
prevent such an indictment against himself from being given credence, and ordered 
Trotsky to disavow publicly both the existence of Lenin’s Testament and Eastman’s 
book. Trotsky agreed to submit and his disavowal, on Stalin’s orders, shocked the 
country and those who still thought him capable of assuming the leadership. The 
idol had stepped off his pedestal. Krupskaya, under duress, also made a disavowal 
of both Testament and book. Later when Trotsky was in exile he made a ‘ disavowal 
of his disavowal,’ admitting that he too had been forced to submit under pressure. 


Continuing the pressure against Trotsky, Stalin in early 1927 announced that 
a popular proletarian debate on Trotskyism would take place. This was a clever 
trap into which Trotsky fell, since all meetings which took place were packed by 
Stalinists. Trotsky’s supporters at this stage inspired no interest with their long- 
winded theoretical arguments. Indeed the public, submerged by hunger and the 
Stalin terror, were in no mood now to support Trotsky, who had lost one opportunity 
after another of seizing power and possibly ameliorating their lot. On platforms he 
was publicly reviled, and all his past glory was dimmed. In May the British 
Government had raided the offices of the Soviet Trade Delegation in London. This 
action was followed by the breaking-off of diplomatic relations between Great 
Britain and Russia. At once Stalin employed the full machinery of the ‘ apparatus ’ 
to propagate a war-scare. With the assassination of Vozkov, Soviet ambassador 
in Wazsaw, Stalin made full use of the climate, which he had himself prepared, to 
carry out mass executions on the plea that the country was in danger. It was but a 
short step to accuse Trotsky openly of treason. 


In October, on the roth anniversary of the Revolution, in Red Square, the 
usual military might was displayed. The anticipated rebellion led by Trotsky did 
not, however, take place ; there was only minor scuffling on the edges of the crowd. 
Stalin had fully established the control of the Army by the Rights, who had by now 
lost all faith in Trotsky. During that month, some spontaneous demonstrations 
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had broken out in the streets of Moscow and Leningrad in favour of Trotsky and 
Zinoviev, but these were swiftly countered by Stalin employing hooligan elements 
through the ‘ apparatus.’ Even on the eve of Thermidor, Zinoviev continued to 
hope without reason that the tide had turned in favour of the opposition. 


On 15th November, 1927, Stalin struck. Trotsky and Zinoviev were expelled 
from the Central Committee of the Communist Party and their followers given the 
choice of expulsion and exile or of joining in the attack on Trotsky. On the following 
day, as a direct result of this act, Adolf Joffe committed suicide. A close friend 
and Trotsky’s assistant on the Concessions Committee, he had consistently been a 
strong supporter of international revolution. Before destroying himself he wrote 
in a letter to Trotsky: “I always believed you lacked Lenin’s unbending will, his 
unwillingness to yield . . . politically you were always right. Lenin admitted that 
in 1905 you and not he were right. . . . One does not lie before one’s death and 
now I repeat this again to you ; you have often abandoned your rightness for the 
sake of an overvalued agreement or compromise. This is a mistake.... You have 
been right and now more right than ever.”’?® 


Jofie had been a close friend of both Lenin and Trotsky. Head of the Bolshevik 
delegation during the first stages of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, he had subsequently 
been the first Soviet ambassador in Berlin and Tokyo. Weakened by the accumulated 
results of overwork, he did not see an end to the tunnel. His death deeply affected 
Trotsky as it did Krupskaya, Lenin’s widow, who wrote to Trotsky after Joffe’s 
death, “. . . if Ilyich [Lenin] were alive he would probably be in prison.”’ In this 
letter she once again repeated what she had written after Lenin’s death ; Lenin’s 
unchanging attitude, in spite of numerous differences of opinion, towards Trotsky 
throughout his life, ever since their first meeting in London in 1902. She also 
praised Trotsky for his book on Lenin. Her letter brought Trotsky a certain 
measure of consolation.*® 


Joffe’s suicide had been a gesture against Stalinism, consequently at his funeral 
elaborate precautions were taken to prevent any demonstrations.!”? Large numbers 
of troops accompanied the vast crowds to the burial-ground, but at one moment 
in the silence a voice shouted “ Doloy Stalina !”” (Down with Stalin!) which was 
taken up on all sides. The troops were preparing to shoot into the excited mass of 
people, when Trotsky started to speak. There was immediate silence, since they 
were even then ready to listen to him, but the words he uttered were barely audible ; 
he was a crushed and broken man. Gone for ever was the magnetic quality of his 
voice, but even inaudible as it sounded, the crowd was calmed. Order returned 
and there was no further incident. 


At the XVth Party Congress, Trotsky was ordered into exile. Zinoviev and 
Kamenev took the opportunity to recant and disavow Trotsky, asking for forgiveness 
(their agony was to be long drawn-out). In January, 1928, Trotsky was but one 
of many awaiting exile. Placed under house-arrest, the date of his departure from 
Moscow remained purposely undecided. It was first given out that he would leave 
on the 16th, then on the 19th; Trotsky actually left on 17th January. 


For the last time every precaution was taken to prevent any demonstrations 
in his favour although the manipulation of the dates for his departure had entirely 


15 The Prophet armed, Deutscher. 
16 Memoirs of Lenin, Krupskaya. 
17 J dveamt Revolution, Reswick. 
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succeeded in duping the crowds. When the guards arrived to take him away, 
Trotsky at first refused, then struggled, but was finally overpowered. Himself 
taken by surprise, he wore only pyjamas and socks under his fur coat. As one 
observer stated, “he had the appearance of a man taken from a hospital bed.” 
It must indeed have been difficult to associate this limp, pathetic figure with the 
great leader of October, 1917. Accompanied by his family and with only Lyov, his 
oldest son, protesting and striking uselessly at one of the guards, Trotsky meekly 
passed through the impassive soldiery lining the main hall and the platform. The 
train swiftly glided out of the deserted station, away from Moscow, which he was 
never to see again, heading east over the wastes to the farthest edge of Russia, the 
country in which he had made so much history. 


* * * 


What will be the final assessment of Trotsky in history ? Second only to Lenin, 
the chief architect of the Bolshevik Revolution, Trotsky possessed the daemonic 
fire which Lenin lacked. His genius resided in his possession of the masses, whose 
every inflection of mood he sensed. By his oratory, which has seldom been surpassed, 
he played on his hearers “as on an enchanted lyre.” The unquiet mask,!® the 
blue, restless eyes behind the spectacles, belied the extraordinary neatness of his 
dress,® the order in which he kept his papers. His almost boundless vitality was 
shown in the feverish activity with which he wrote and talked and in his physical 
resilience. Of courage he had abundance, as both friend and enemy could testify 
during the civil war, and at the end he grappled fearlessly with his assailant even 
after being struck a mortal blow.” And yet, when he fell ignominiously from power 
he offered no resistance. All his early life had been a preparation for 1917, and when 
the moment arrived, after the long years of theoretical, almost mathematical, 
assumptions, he had fulfilled himself. But in so doing he remained, as it were, 
petrified, without the ability to see beyond that moment. When it had passed, 
three years later, he could only revert to discussions of pure theory. This was his 
undoing ; for Trotsky the locomotive of history had already left the rails. 


18 La viz et la mort de Trotsky, Serge. 
18 Memoirs of a British Agent, Lockhart. 
%® Murder in Mexico, Salazar. 
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THE LONG SHADOW 


By REGINALD HARGREAVES 


For all the words of tongue and pen 
The saddest of these—it might have been.” Maud Muller. 


T was Blaise Pascal who affirmed that had Cleopatra’s nose been shorter, the 
whole face of the world would have been changed. 


By the same token, had the corpulent, slow-witted Artemas Ward continued 
to lead the Continental forces in 1775, instead of handing over the command to 
General George Washington ; had ‘ good-natured Billy’ Howe joined forces with 
“Gentleman Johnny’ Burgoyne at Albany; had Admiral Graves got the better 
of his encounter with de Grasse off the Chesapeake, the whole story of Anglo-American 
relations would have developed on lines entirely different to those they have actually 
taken. 

It is equally valid to conjecture what would have been the outcome, in the 
widest sense of the term, had Brigadier Viscount Howe survived the costly British 
assault on Ticonderoga of July, 1758, to serve Anglo-American ir*erests in the last 
and fateful third of the century. 

The Howe family could claim, @ la main gauche, royal bloou .n its veins, the 
maternal forebear of the line having been Charlotte Sophia, Baroness Kielmansegge, 
maitresse en titre to George I. As was only to be expected, having due regard for 
their particular antecedents, the three grandsons of the 1st Viscount sought, with 
varying success, to make a career for themselves in the fighting Services ; the eldest, 
George Augustus, 3rd Viscount Howe, being commissioned in the 1st Regiment of 
Foot Guards. 

Trained in, but in no way inhibited by, the rigid Zopfwezen school of military 
formalism popularised throughout Europe by Frederick the Great, in the Flanders 
campaign of 1747 the young soldier exhibited so marked an aptitude for his chosen 
calling as to attract the favourable notice of William Pitt. So it came about that 
with the ‘ Great Commoner’s’ assumption of the premiership in 1757, Howe—now 
Colonel of the 55th Regiment of Foot—was given an exceptional opportunity to 
show his mettle. 


Under the administration of Pitt’s immediate predecessor, the Duke of Newcastle, 
England had achieved little but failure in her life and death struggle with France. 
In Europe the defeat of the Duke of Cumberland at Hastenbeck had been followed 
by the ignominious collapse of the expedition against Rochelle. Thereafter the 
disastrous loss of the naval base of Minorca had reflected as severely on an inefficient 
Government as upon the fumbling and irresolution of the unfortunate Admiral 
Byng, who was officially held responsible for the reverse. In effect, Byng had been 
shot not only pour encourager les autres, as Voltaire mordantly observed, but because 
Newcastle, the responsible Minister, should rightly have been impeached and hanged. 

In North America, where the incompetent Lord Loudoun held the command, 
the outlook was no more encouraging. The frontier stronghold of Oswego had fallen 
ingloriously to French assault ; and with its surrender the British had not only lost 
a dominating place of arms, from which the Gallic chain of posts encircling New 
England could be cut in two, but had been deprived of an important entrepot linking 
the colonists and the great Indian trade with the west. On the heels of this grievous 
setback, Fort William Henry had capitulated to an enemy force commanded by the 
resolute and resourceful Louis Joseph, Marquis de Montcalm. 
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It was a situation which called for heroic measures for its restoration ; and the 
new Prime Minister lost no time in putting them into effect. 


The first step in Pitt’s fixed design to ‘conquer Canada in Germany’ was to 
reanimate warlike activities in the traditional cockpit of Europe. At the same time 
he organized a powerful field force for employment in North America. Its object 
was to break the Gallic stranglehold extending from the Great Lakes to the upper 
Ohio and the Allegheny mountains, by which the Bourbon lilies ‘‘ dominated every 
prospect the future held in store, and made the English colonies of the eastern 
seaboard appear like an intrusive fringe on a continent otherwise French.” 


For the recapture of Louisbourg, the key to the St. Lawrence, which had been 
returned to the French in 1748 by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, a formidable 
armament was placed under the command of Major-General Jeffrey Amherst ; one 
of whose brigadiers was the youthful but promising James Wolfe. Concurrently 
with the development of this enterprise, some 1,000 Regulars and 5,000 Provincial 
troops, under the ailing but resolute Brigadier-General John Forbes, were detailed 
for the seizure of the French outpost of Fort Duquesne. Another 10,000 Regulars 
and 20,000 Provincials were given orders to capture Crown Point, with the object of 
clearing the road to Montreal and Quebec. 


For the command of the Crown Point venture Pitt, under strong political 
pressure, was persuaded to appoint Major-General James Abercromby, a veteran of 
the battlefields of Europe distinguished by nothing much more than a capacity for 
survival. The Prime Minister lost no time, however, in nominating George Augrstus 
Howe as Chief of Staff, very largely in the hope that the younger man’s abiii:ies 
would serve to redress the inadequacies of which Abercromby was not unreasonably 
suspected. 


With the General’s arrival in Albany he was promptly joined by Howe, then 
34 in the prime of life, and with his exceptional qualities fortified and enlarged by 
the experiences with which a twelvemonth spent on American soil had liberally 
endowed him. For there had been no moment of that time from which he had failed 
to derive abundant profit. Open-minded and adaptable, and with a real genius for 
friendship, he so little resembled the arrogant English nobleman of popular fancy 
that he had experienced no difficulty in getting on terms of real intimacy with 
men of such diverse temperaments as the cultivated, gentle-mannered Philip 
Schuyler, the sturdy, homespun Israel Putnam, and the experienced but rather 
consequential Bradstreet. Even Horatio Gates and the equally unpredictable 
Charles Lee were prepared to yield the newcomer a degree of friendship ; although as 
quondam officers in the British Regular service they might well have resented their 
supersession by a man possessed of no more than a tithe of their knowledge of local 
conditions and methods of waging war. 


Actually, Howe had spent much of the previous year in familiarizing himself 
with the subtle art of bush-whacking ; which he quickly found to differ in almost 
every particular from the formalised, set-to-partners type of soldiering practised on 
the traditional battlefields of Europe. Under the skilled guidance of such experienced 
Indian fighters as Israel Putnam and John Stark, however, he had speedily mastered 
the tricky business of scouting through tangled woodlands and fighting in loose open 
order, on scanty rations and with little hope of material support. Thereafter, in 
company with the wily Major Robert Rogers and his Rangers, Howe had swiftly 





1 The First American Civil War, Henry Belcher. 
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learned to rid himself of the training prejudices of the Frederickean school of war 
and to adopt a more elastic tactical doctrine, in which individuality and resource 
counted for as much as fundamental discipline. As a necessary part of his induction 
into this novel method of conducting operations, the delicately nurtured Britisher 
had cheerfully discarded his gleaming ‘ regimentals ’ in favour of the inconspicuous 
dress and workmanlike equipment in common use amongst his companions. With 
equal zest he shared in all their hardships and privations, and in so doing became as 
one of themselves. 


Having thus wholeheartedly indoctrinated himself, Howe lost no time in 
imparting the lessons he had learned to the force of stolid, narrowly-trained Regulars 
he found concentrated at Albany. 


At the outset it was no easy matter to break down the prejudices begotten of 
generations of tuition in barrack-square formalism. But it was obvious even to 
the most hidebound that for fighting in close-set thickets and broken country the 
unfortunate British redcoat was about as appropriately turned out as a medieval 
knight encased in the full panoply of chain mail and steel plate. For each and every 
man was weighed down with a knapsack containing such bodily necessities as a 
change of hose and linen, soap, razor, pipeclay, heelball and mending materials, a 
blanket, a haversack of provisions, a canteen, a hatchet, and a fifth share of the 
general camp equipage belonging to his tent. These articles, added to his arms and 
accoutrements, and 60 rounds of ammunition, brought his load up to a full 60 
pounds weight. Since Howe’s aim was not to head a sluggard procession of beasts of 
burden, but to lead a swiftly-moving column of nimble fighting-men, reform had to 
be both fundamental and sweeping. Away went the cumbersome knapsack, the 
stiff leather stocks, the pipeclay and the heelball, and all the useless ornaments and 
redundant impedimenta. Leather gaiters replaced the constricting, easily soaked 
spatterdashes ; musket barrels were browned to eliminate their treacherous glitter, 
while the long skirts of the faded scarlet jackets were cut away as ruthlessly as the 
men’s heads were shorn of their superfluous pigtails and cleansed of the mess of 
powder and pomatum with which they had been smeared. 


Where the last measure was concerned, incidentally, the British troops proved 
far more amenable than the ‘ private centinals’ of the locally recruited Royal 
Americans. For as that sharp-eyed observer, Horatio Gates, ironically affirmed, 
‘“‘ They would sooner have parted with their scalps than with their plaited pigtails, 
to be trimmed 4 la sauvage.” 


But Howe was nothing if not a strict disciplinarian, and was the more respected 
for it. So, stoutly supported by Abercromby, he had his way, not only in tonsorial 
matters but in much else beside. Officers grumbled a little on being required to 
look after their own clothes and ‘smalls’; to dispense with the elaborate messing 
arrangements to which they had been accustomed, and to shelter en bivouac under 
a single blanket and bearskin. But there was no real resentment. ‘‘ You would 
laugh to see che droll figures we make,” one of them wrote to a friend. “ Regulars 
as well as Provincials have cut their coats as scarcely to reach their waists.... Only 
a small portmanteau is allowed each officer. No women follow the camp to wash 
our linen. Lord Howe has already shown an example by going to the brook and 
washing his own.” 


Nor was that the only occasion on which the practical minded Chief of Staff 
gave his subordinates a lesson in the art of living rough. 
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Certain of the officers having accepted their Brigadier’s invitation to dine with 
him, they presented themselves in due course at his tent. “‘ They found no seats 
but logs, and no carpet but bearskins. A servant presently placed on the ground a 
large dish of pork and peas, on which his Lordship took from his pocket a sheath, 
containing a knife and fork, and began to cut the meat. The guests looked on in 
some embarrassment ; upon which he said, ‘ Is it possible, gentlemen, that you have 
come on this campaign without providing yourselves with what is necessary ?’ 
And he gave each of them a sheath, with a knife and fork, like his own.’”* 


Another prudent measure instituted by Abercromby’s right-hand man was to 
make room in each soldier’s haversack for 30 lb. of meal, which the troops were 
taught to cook for themselves. By this means they could live for days at a time 
unmindful of the unreliability of their supply train or the vagaries of their commis- 
saries. Not for nothing had Howe harkened to Brigadier Forbes’s favourite dictum, 
“We must learn the art of war from the Indians themselves.”’ 


The intensive course in scouting and practice in open warfare to which Howe 
then proceeded to subject his troops, both Regular and Provincial, not only served 
to familiarize the former with tse ways of bush-whacking, but helped materially 
to break down the barriers between the colonial fighting-man and the British linesman. 
By the time the exercise came to an end, Howe had won the respect and deep affection 
of colonist and redcoat alike, as well as the warm esteem of every class of the local 
community. No better known personality, nor one more widely loved, had ever 
come to North America from across the seas. 


There are only two classes of public men—those who make a noise and those 
who make a difference. It is not difficult to determine in which category to place 
George Augustus, Viscount Howe. 


* * * * * 


By the end of June the whole of Abercromby’s force of 6,377 British Regulars 
and 9,034 Provincial troops, with all their supplies, had been assembled at the head 
of Lake George. So admirable had been Howe’s arrangements that by the morning 
of 5th July, the entire expedition had been embarked in 900 batteaux and 35 
whale-boats, with a large number of flat-boats carrying the artillery. 


Under a bright sky and to the strains of martial music, the formidable armada 
slid forward in three divisions ; with Rogers’s Rangers and the brown-coated Light 
Infantry corps recruited by Colonel Thomas Gage sharing the van with Howe’s 
own 55th Regiment of Foot. The dark blue of the New York, Rhode Island, and 
New England Provincials soberly offset the faded scarlet of the Roval Americans 
and the four British line regiments of the centre; each corps carefully keeping 
station on its own flag. Two ‘ floating castles’ bore the artillery pieces assigned to 
cover any forced landing to which the expedition might find itself committed. The 
rear of the six-mile procession was closer by another contingent of demurely clad 
Light Infantry and the men of the 42nd Highlanders (the Black Watch), conspicuous 
in their feather bonnets and sombre tartan. 


Past Dome Island and under the shadow of Black Mountain the flotilla pressed 
steadily forward, their passage being accomplished without incident. It was already 
dusk when a landing was made on a spit of land that Abercromby subsequently 





* Montcalm and Wolfe, Vol. II, Francis Parkman. 
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named Sabbath Day Point.* Howe was one of the first ashore, and he made a point 
of inviting John Stark to share his frugal supper. The meal over, the pair of them 
stretched themselves on a bearskin rug while Howe eagerly questioned the experienced 
ranger as to the layout of the Ticonderoga stronghold and the best lines of approach. 


By eleven o’clock the whole force was once more on the move ; and daybreak 
saw it on its way through the Second Narrows, tiie contraction of the waterway 
where it leads into Lake Champlain by the headland of Ticonderoga. Here the 
flotilla came under the observation of an outlying enemy picket under two junior 
officers, Langy and Trepezec; and with that all hope of surprising the French 
garrison at Saw-mill Falls had to be abandoned. 


In the face of little more than token opposition, however, the advance-guard 
made its landing at a point which the French had named Burning Camp; and by 
noon the whole force was ashore. With Rogers and a contingent of his Rangers 
sent forward to reconnoitre, the main body of the troops formed up for its march 
across a forest-covered level which stretched towards the mountains standing 
guardian over the wooded valley of Trout Brook. Supported by the Provincial 
regiments of Fitch and Lyman, Rogers pushed forward eagerly ; the interval steadily 
increasing between the advance-guard and the head of the main column, which was 
led by Lord Howe and Major Putnam. Hereabouts the woodlands were extremely 
dense and heavy, tangled with fallen trees, and so obstructed with undergrowth 
that it was impossible to see more than a few yards in any direction. 


In stifling heat, and beneath a canopy of boughs that the sun could hardly 
penetrate, the troops sought to force their way through forest-land that had now 
become tediously undulating. In no time their ranks were broken and their pace 
became progressively more laggard. 


Their advance, however, had cut off the retreat of the French picket under 
Langy and Trepezec, which was left with no alternative but to take to the deeper 
woods in the hope that, by circling along the outskirts of the valley of Ticonderoga, 
Montcalm and the main camp by the saw-mill might be reached in safety. Langy 
was far from inexperienced in bush-ranging, but he too became bewildered and thrown 
out of his reckoning by the baffling intricacies of the forest, and plunged on blindly. 


Towards the close of the day the Frenchmen emerged irom the valley of Trout 
Brook, still uncertain of their whereabouts. ‘‘ Could any of them have climbed one 
of the great pines that here and there reared their shaggy spires high above the 
surrounding forest, they would have discovered where they were, but would have 
gained no faintest knowledge of their enemy. ... At a mile or more in front, the 
saw-mills at the Falls might have been descried and, by glimpses between the trees, 
the tents of the neighbouring camp where Montcalm still lay with his main force. 
All the rest seemed lonely as the grave ; mountain and valley wrapped in primeval 
woods, and none could have dreamed that, not far distant, an army was groping 
its way, buried in foliage ; . . . all was silent but the cawing of some crow flapping 
his black wings over the sea of tree tops.’ 


It was, in fact, a singular tribute to Howe’s novel training methods that the 
British-Colonial forces had so successfully contrived to muffle their passage through 





* The expedition made its landfall on Saturday evening, clearing the point of its 
overnight halt by first light on Sunday morning. 
* Parkman, op cit. 
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the forest-lands. For in the ordinary course of events the advance of a body of 
redcoats thiough anything like enclosed country resembled nothing so much as the 
stampede of a herd of rogue elephants. 


At no time is it the business of a Chief of Staff to play the part of auxiliary 
subaltern to an advance-guard. But Howe’s was the ardent nature that cannot 
bear to lag in the rear when action inay be anticipated further forward; and he 
was still up with Putnam and the foremost scouts. Suddenly the abrupt challenge, 
“ Qui vive ?,”’ rang out from the thickets just ahead, to be promptly answered by 
a hopefully reassuring cry of “‘ Francais.” 

But Langy’s men were not to be so easily deceived. A volley of musketry 
momentarily lit up the cavernous depths between the tree trunks and the air was 
filled with the whine of bullets. The fire was promptly returned and on both sides 
there were casualties. Amongst the first to fall was Lord Howe, shot through the 
breast. 


The sound of firing brought Rogers and his followers on the scene at the run ; 
and the French, caught between two fires, hastily retreated, leaving 148 captives in 
their opponents’ hands. But if the rest of Langy’s contingent were killed or drowned 
in trying to cross the Falls, their loss was more than recompensed. For George 
Augustus, Viscount Howe, was to be numbered amongst the English slain. 


In the outcome, the death of one man proved the ruin of 1,500. For, as Robert 
Rogers solemnly affirmed, “‘ The fall of this noble and brave officer seemed to produce 
an almost general langour and consternation.”’ 


With morale so grievously undermined, it is hardly surprising that when it 
did come to be launched, the assault on Ticonderoga’s outworks should have ended 
in costly failure. Ensconced on a protective ridge, further shielded by a maze of 
hewn-down tree trunks interlaced to form a formidable abatis, the French, advantaged 
by an admirable field of fire, poured blast after blast of musketry into an attack 
which scorned the flanks in favour of a head-on frontal assault. The order had 
been given by Abercromby to carry the works with the bayonet ; but all discipline 
and cohesion was soon lost in the tangle of fallen branches and the men fell in swathes 
before the fire of a virtually invisible enemy. Eventually the Highlanders broke 
loose and, with claymores drawn, hacked their way to the ramparts on the ridge. 
but no one had thought to bring forward the ladders which Howe’s forethought had 
provided ; and as fast as they hoisted one another on top of the breastwork, Murray’s 
gallant clansmen were shot down. With the recoil of the third assault, having com- 
mitted every error that the flair and military sagacity of his fallen Chief of Staff 
would have persuaded him to avoid, the bewildered Commander-in-Chief ordered 
an all-out retreat. “In Lord Howe,” as one survivor put it, “‘ the soul of General 
Abercromby’s army seemed to expire’’; and all that remained was to withdraw 
its decimated, battered ranks before the expected reinforcements came up to add 
their strength to Montcalm’s exultant garrison. 


* * a * * 


It was to his trusted friend, Captain Philip Schuyler, that Lord H_ ve’s remains 
were confided for removal to Albany, where they were interred \ “th ll military 
honours. It was not only the Army that mourned his loss; for so widespread 
was the feeling of affection and respect he had inspired that the General Court of 
Massachusetts had no hesitation in appropriating the sum of {250 for the erection 
of a monument to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 
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The consequences of Howe’s untimely death did not end with the reverse at 
Ticonderoga. The tragedy of that July afternoon cast a remarkably sombre shadow 
over the subsequent development of events in North America; indeed, it is not 
too much to affirm that it materially affected the whole course of history. 


Between the end of the Seven Years’ War in 1763 and the fateful year of 1775, 
the deterioration of the relationship between Britain and her North American 
colonies was so subtly graduated that only men of acute sensibility could have arrested 
the drift towards dismemberment. In New England, it was the want of men in 
authority possessed of real vision and a sens des choses possible, as much as the costive, 
second-rate mentalities on the Westminister benches, that led to the ineludible but 
grossly mishandled parting of the ways. Heady with their freshly-acquired freedom 
from the Gallo-Redskin menace on their northern frontier, very largely a reper- 
cussion of the success of British arms on the battlefields of Europe, the colonists 
were, comprehensibly enough, inclined to drag the tails of their brand-new liberty 
coats. Rashly, they esteemed the protection which the British had alone been in a 
position to furnish was no longer necessary ; a mood which inevitably gave rise to 
the query, why should the overlordship be perpetuated ? 


To such a wide-ranging question as this, as to all its ramifications and remotest 
implications, a man such as Hutchinson, the Governor of Massachusetts, a worthy 
but pettifogging lawyer of extremely modest intelligence, lacked the mental elasticity 
and requisite tact to return an answer that combined the right admixture of firmness 
and conciliation. Nor could anything more enlightened be looked for from his 
successor, Major-General the Hon. Thomas Gage, tall, heavily-built, and rufous, 
whose weak mouth betrayed a sharp, corvine countenance. It is true that his wife 
was of native-born American stock. But she derived from a Tory family that was 
inclined to be plus royaliste que le roi. Nothing could have been better calculated to 
foster distrust of Gage, indeed, than his identification with this extremist clique ; 
and his very aloofness from the general run of Boston society played consistently 
into the hands of Samuel Adams and the other shabby irreconcilables, to whom 
ultimate independence seemed to offer the best chance of bettering fortunes that 
hitherto had conspicuously failed to prosper. 


Had Howe survived the campaign to expel the French from Canada, it is almost 
certain that it would have been with the cool, resourceful, accommodating Viscount 
that the Americans would have had to deal, rather than with the maladroit and 
vacillating Thomas Gage. 


Howe knew the New Englanders and esteemed them sincerely ; they for their 
part held him in the highest possible regard. For he possessed in singular degree the 
true aristocrat’s innate ability to be all things to all men without insincerity, 
condescension, or loss of dignity. He radiated confidence and he inspired it. And 
behind the abounding, effortless charm, it was easy to discern that touch of greatness 
which is the peculiar attribute of the man who lives as if he were never going to die. 


It is inconceivable, therefore, that with the Peace of 1763, any other than he 
would have been considered for the position of supreme authority in North America, 
for which, above all others, he was so eminently suited. 


Had Howe been installed in Boston, the conduct of affairs would have been in 
the hands of a man of ripe middle age, a man of wide sympathies and unimpeachable 
integrity, gifted with an unlimited fund of patience and a unique ability to weigh 
up both sides of a question and arrive at a working compromise. Moreover, his 
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Certain of the officers having accepted their Brigadier’s invitation to dine with 
him, they presented themselves in due course at his tent. ‘‘ They found no seats 
but logs, and no carpet but bearskins. A servant presently placed on the ground a 
large dish of pork and peas, on which his Lordship took from his pocket a sheath, 
containing a knife and fork, and began to cut the meat. The guests looked on in 
some embarrassment ; upon which he said, ‘ Is it possible, gentlemen, that you have 
come on this campaign without providing yourselves with what is necessary ?’ 
And he gave each of them a sheath, with a knife and fork, like his own.’’? 


Another prudent measure instituted by Abercromby’s right-hand man was to 
make room in each soldier’s haversack for 30 Ib. of meal, which the troops were 
taught to cook for themselves. By this means they could live for days at a time 
unmindful of the unreliability of their supply train or the vagaries of their commis- 
saries. Not for nothing had Howe harkened to Brigadier Forbes’s favourite dictum, 
“We must learn the art of war from the Indians themselves.” 


The intensive course in scouting and practice in open warfare to which Howe 
then proceeded to subject his troops, both Regular and Provincial, not only served 
to familiarize the former with the ways of bush-whacking, but helped materially 
to break down the barriers between the colonial fighting-man and the British linesman. 
By the time the exercise came to an end, Howe had won the respect and deep affection 
of colonist and redcoat alike, as well as the warm esteem of every class of the local 
community. No better known personality, nor one more widely loved, had ever 
come to North America from across the seas. 


There are only two classes of public men—thosé who make a noise and those 
who make a difference. It is not difficult to determine in which category to place 
George Augustus, Viscount Howe. 


* * * * ae 


By the end of June the whole of Abercromby’s force of 6,377 British Regulars 
and 9,034 Provincial troops, with all their supplies, had been assembled at the head 
of Lake George. So admirable had been Howe’s arrangements that by the morning 
of 5th July, the entire expedition had been embarked in 900 batteaux and 35 
whale-boats, with a large number of flat-boats carrying the artillery. 


Under a bright sky and to the strains of martial music, the formidable armada 
slid forward in three divisions ; with Rogers’s Rangers and the brown-coated Light 
Infantry corps recruited by Colonel Thomas Gage sharing the van with Howe’s 
own 55th Regiment of Foot. The dark blue of the New York, Rhode Island, and 
New England Provincials soberly offset the faded scarlet of the Royal Americans 
and the four British line regiments of the centre; each corps carefully keeping 
station on its own flag. Two ‘ floating castles’ bore the artillery pieces assigned to 
cover any forced landing to which the expedition might find itself committed. The 
rear of the six-mile procession was closer by another contingent of demurely clad 
Light Infantry and the men of the 42nd Highlanders (the Black Watch), conspicuous 
in their feather bonnets and sombre tartan. 


Past Dome Island and under the shadow of Black Mountain the flotilla pressed 
steadily forward, their passage being accomplished without incident. It was already 
dusk when a landing was made on a spit of land that Abercromby subsequently 





* Montcalm and Wolfe, Vol. II, Francis Parkman. 
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named Sabbath Day Point.* Howe was one of the first ashore, and he made a point 
of inviting John Stark to share his frugal supper. The meal over, the pair of them 
stretched themselves on a bearskin rug while Howe eagerly questioned the experienced 
ranger as to the layout of the Ticonderoga stronghold and the best lines of approach. 


By eleven o’clock the whole force was once more on the move ; and daybreak 
saw it on its way through the Second Narrows, the contraction of the waterway 
where it leads into Lake Champlain by the headland of Ticonderoga. Here the 
flotilla came under the observation of an outlying enemy picket under two junior 
officers, Langy and Trepezec; and with that all hope of surprising the French 
garrison at Saw-mill Falls had to be abandoned. 


In the face of little more than token opposition, however, the advance-guard 
made its landing at a point which the French had named Burning Camp; and by 
noon the whole force was ashore. With Rogers and a contingent of his Rangers 
sent forward to reconnoitre, the main body of the troops formed up for its march 
across a forest-covered level which stretched towards the mountains standing 
guardian over the wooded valley of Trout Brook. Supported by the Provincial 
regiments of Fitch and Lyman, Rogers pushed forward eagerly ; the interval steadily 
increasing between the advance-guard and the head of the main column, which was 
led by Lord Howe and Major Putnam. Hereabouts the woodlands were extremely 
dense and heavy, tangled with fallen trees, and so obstructed with undergrowth 
that it was impossible to see more than a few yards in any direction. 


In stifling heat, and beneath a canopy of boughs that the sun could hardly 
penetrate, the troops sought to force their way through forest-land that had now 
become tediously undulating. In no time their ranks were broken and their pace 
became progressively more laggard. 


Their advance, however, had cut off the retreat of the French picket under 
Langy and Trepezec, which was left with no alternative but to take to the deeper 
woods in the hope that, by circling along the outskirts of the valley of Ticonderoga, 
Montcalm and the main camp by the saw-mill might be reached in safety. Langy 
was far from inexperienced in bush-ranging, but he too became bewildered and thrown 
out of his reckoning by the baffling intricacies of the forest, and plunged on blindly. 


Towards the close of the day the Frenchmen emerged from the valley of Trout 
Brook, still uncertain of their whereabouts. ‘‘ Could any of them have climbed one 
of the great pines that here and there reared their shaggy spires high above the 
surrounding forest, they would have discovered where they were, but would have 
gained no faintest knowledge of their enemy. ... At a mile or more in front, the 
saw-mills at the Falls might have been descried and, by glimpses between the trees, 
the tents of the neighbouring camp where Montcalm still lay with his main force. 
All the rest seemed lonely as the grave ; mountain and valley wrapped in primeval 
woods, and none could have dreamed that, not far distant, an army was groping 
its way, buried in foliage; . . . all was silent but the cawing of some crow flapping 
his black wings over the sea of tree tops.’’4 


It was, in fact, a singular tribute to Howe’s novel training methods that the 
British-Colonial forces had so successfully contrived to muffle their passage through 





* The expedition made its landfall on Saturday evening, clearing the point of its 
overnight halt by first light on Sunday morning. 
4 Parkman, op cit. 
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the forest-lands. For in the ordinary course of events the advance of a body of 
redcoats through anything like enclosed country resembled nothing so much as the 
stampede of a herd of rogue elephants. 


At no time is it the business of a Chief of Staff to play the part of auxiliary 
subaltern to an advance-guard. But Howe’s was the ardent nature that cannot 
bear to lag in the rear when action may be anticipated further forward ; and he 
was still up with Putnam and the foremost scouts. Suddenly the abrupt challenge, 
“ Qui vive ?,”” rang out from the thickets just ahead, to be promptly answered by 
a hopefully reassuring cry of “‘ Francais.” 


But Langy’s men were not to be so easily deceived. A volley of musketry 
momentarily lit up the cavernous depths between the tree trunks and the air was 
filled with the whine of bullets. The fire was promptly returned and on both sides 
there were casualties. Amongst the first to fall was Lord Howe, shot through the 
breast. 


The sound of firing brought Rogers and his followers on the scene at the run ; 
and the French, caught between two fires, hastily retreated, leaving 148 captives in 
their opponents’ hands. But if the rest of Langy’s contingent were killed or drowned 
in trying to cross the Falls, their loss was more than recompensed. For George 
Augustus, Viscount Howe, was to be numbered amongst tue English slain. 


In the outcome, the death of one man proved the ruin of 1,500. For, as Robert 
Rogers solemnly affirmed, ‘‘ The fall of this noble and brave officer seemed to produce 
an almost general langour and consternation.” 


With morale so grievously undermined, it is hardly surprising that when it 
did come to be launched, the assault on Ticonderoga’s outworks should have ended 
in costly failure. Ensconced on a protective ridge, further shielded by a maze of 
hewn-down tree trunks interlaced to form a formidable abatis, the French, advantaged 
by an admirable field of fire, poured blast after blast of musketry into an attack 
which scorned the flanks in favour of a head-on frontal assault. The order had 
been given by Abercromby to carry the works with the bayonet ; but all discipline 
and cohesion was soon lost in the tangle of fallen branches and the men fell in swathes 
before the fire of a virtually invisible enemy. Eventually the Highlanders broke 
loose anc with claymores drawn, hacked their way to the ramparts on the ridge. 
but no oc; © had thought to bring forward the ladders which Howe’s forethought had 
providec , and as fast as they hoisted one another on top of the breastwork, Murray’s 
gallant clansmen were shot down. With the recoil of the third assault, having com- 
mitted every error that the flair and military sagacity of his fallen Chief of Staff 
would have persuaded him to avoid, the bewildered Commander-in-Chief ordered 
an all-out retreat. “‘ In Lord Howe,” as one survivor put it, ‘‘ the soul of General 
Abercromby’s army seemed to expire”’; and all that remained was to withdraw 
its decimated, battered ranks before the expected reinforcements came up to add 
their strength to Montcalm’s exultant garrison. 


* ba * * * 


It was to his trusted friend, Captain Philip Schuyler, that Lord Howe’s remains 
were confided for removal to Albany, where they were interred with full military 
honours. It was not only the Army that mourned his loss; for so widespread 
was the feeling of affection and respect he had inspired that the General Court of 
Massachusetts had no hesitation in appropriating the sum of £250 for the erection 
of a monument to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 
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The consequences of Howe’s untimely death did not end with the reverse at 
Ticonderoga. The tragedy of that July afternoon cast a remarkably sombre shadow 
over the subsequent development of events in North America; indeed, it is not 
too much to affirm that it materially affected the whole course of history. 


Between the end of the Seven Years’ War in 1763 and the fateful year of 1775, 
the deterioration of the relationship between Britain and her North American 
colonies was so subtly graduated that only men of acute sensibility could have arrested 
the drift towards dismemberment. In New England, it was the want of men in 
authority possessed of real vision and a sens des choses possible, as much as the costive, 
second-rate mentalities on the Westminister benches, that led to the ineludible but 
grossly mishandled parting of the ways. Heady with their freshly-acquired freedom 
from the Gallo-Redskin menace on their northern frontier, very largely a reper- 
cussion of the success of British arms on the battlefields of Europe, the colonists 
were, comprehensibly enough, inclined to drag the tails of their brand-new liberty 
coats. Rashly, they esteemed the protection which the British had alone been in a 
position to furnish was no longer necessary ; a mood which inevitably gave rise to 
the query, why should the overlordship be perpetuated ? 


To such a wide-ranging question as this, as to all its ramifications and remotest 
implications, a man such as Hutchinson, the Governor of Massachusetts, a worthy 
but pettifogging lawyer of extremely modest intelligence, lacked the mental elasticity 
and requisite tact to return an answer that combined the right admixture of firmness 
and conciliation. Nor could anything more enlightened be looked for from his 
successor, Major-General the Hon. Thomas Gage, tall, heavily-built, and rufous, 
whose weak mouth betrayed a sharp, corvine countenance. It is true that his wife 
was of native-born American stock. But she derived from a Tory family that was 
inclined to be plus royaliste que le rot. Nothing could have been better calculated to 
foster distrust of Gage, indeed, than his identification with this extremist clique ; 
and his very aloofness from the general rn of Boston society played consistently 
into the hands of Samuel Adams and ‘ue other shabby irreconcilables, to whom 
ultimate independence seemed to offer -he best chance of bettering fortunes that 
hitherto had conspicuously failed to prosper. 


Had Howe survived the campaign to expel the French from Canada, it is almost 
certain that it would have been with the cool, resourceful, accommodating Viscount 
that the Americans would have had to deal, rather than with the maladroit and 
vacillating Thomas Gage. . 


Howe knew the New Englanders and esteemed them sincerely ; they for their 
part held him in the highest possible regard. For he possessed in singular degree the 
true aristocrat’s innate ability to be all things to all men without insincerity, 
condescension, or loss of dignity. He radiated confidence and he inspired it. And 
behind the abounding, effortless charm, it was easy to discern that touch of greatness 
which is the peculiar attribute of the man who lives as if he were never going to die. 


It is inconceivable, therefore, that with the Peace of 1763, any other than he 
would have been considered for the position of supreme authority in North America, 
for which, above all others, he was so eminently suited. 


Had Howe been installed in Boston, the conduct of affairs would have been in 
the hands of a man of ripe middle age, a man of wide sympathies and unimpeachable 
integrity, gifted with an unlimited fund of patience and a unique ability to weigh 
up both sides of a question and arrive at a working compromise. Moreover, his 
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word would have carried exceptional weight, both at home and in the colonies, since 
he was an individual of exalted rank, occupying a unique social position which 
rendered him virtually unassailable by venal, hectoring party politicians. For in 
the last resort he had the ear of the King himself, and George III was not unresponsive 
to wise counsel. The trouble was that so little of it ever came his way. 


As the champion of mutual concession and ungrudging compromise—the role it 
is certain he would instinctively have adopted—Howe would have rallied to the 
cause all the advocates of moderation on both sides of the Atlantic. Under his 
leadership and subtly exerted guidance, it is altogether on the side of probability 
that in matters of dispute between the colonies and the home Government, the voice 
of reason would have prevailed. Without risk of bloodshed, without rancour or 
bitterness, reality would have been given to the hope so often voiced by the elder 
Pitt, that the American colonies would “ conclude a friendly alliance within the 
imperial system.”’ Thus dominion status would have led painlessly to that ultimate 
and inevitable condition of independence which, prior to 1775, none but a few 
extremist agitators had sought to canvass. 


But it was not to be. A chance shot at Ticonderoga robbed both England and 
America of a meliorating influence which, in the days of disagreement and dangerous 
tension, could and would have been brought to bear with the utmost benefit to all 
concerned. 


With the news of Howe’s untimely death, Wolfe had described his brother 
officer as ‘‘ the noblest Englishman that has appeared in our time, and the best 
soldier in the British Army,” while Pitt eulogised him as a “ character of ancient 
times ; a complete model of military virtue.’’ Such were also the sentiments of the 
people of Massachusetts, whose memorial stili stands in Westminster Abbey “ in 
testimony of his services and military virtues, and of the affection their officers and 
soldiers bore to his command.”’ 


Had he lived, Lord Howe’s claim on memory might well have been upon an even 
more exalted plane. 

















SINO-SOVIET RELATIONSHIPS—III 
THE QUESTION OF STRATEGIC COMBINATION 
By JoHN ERICKSON 


NOTICEABLE feature of Russian military history has been the part played 
A» coalition warfare as a means to eventual triumph. Russian success 

as a member of a coalition did not escape the attention of Trotsky, the 
creator of the Red Army, nor of Boris Shaposhnikov, Soviet Chief of Staff in 1928-31, 
and 1937-41, and reputedly Stalin’s military mentor. In his dull but influential 
study of the General Staff, Shaposhnikov did not ignore this problem, pre-supposing 
certain conditions for the success of a coalition. These were the creation of identity 
of political view, the establishment of a common political directorate for the prose- 
cution of war, agreement on the peace terms to be imposed, and economic measures 
whereby the potential of the weaker would be supported by the stronger and an 
effective degree of economic collaboration arranged between the contracted parties. 


Applied to cold war, these observations are even now not without weight 
and are relevant to the relations of the Soviet Union with Communist China, which 
latter assumes increasingly the role of junior partner. 


The problem of status requires a refer’ ace to the immediate post-Stalin period ; 
it is apparent, from what has previously len remarked, that Moscow had prepared 
no long-range plans for the eventuality «f a Communist triumph in China, and 
that the first period of these particular Sino-Soviet relations was marked by the 
establishment of relatively substantial Soviet guarantees of its own post-war gains. 
It was therefore quite logical that Stalin should favour Kao Kang, the dictator 
of Manchuria, as a potential check on Mao Tse-tung, that the Soviet Union should 
retain its military bases, and that the prospect of a Korean war, bringing with it 
the absorption of Korea into the Russian sphere, was not unwelcome. The Korean 
War worked an uneven influence on the Russians and Chinese alike ; although it 
assisted appreciably in transforming Chinese military power into one in possession 
of modern arms (thanks to Soviet assistance), the protractedness of the war increased 
Chinese dependence on Moscow as well as setting up severe internal strains. Chinese 
military participation was necessary to ward off a heavy blow to the Communist 
bloc, and Soviet military help to Red China was the price exacted presumably for 
this service. 


The death of Stalin and the defeat of Malenkov were followed by so radical 
a shift in the Soviet line that this itself is reasonable evidence of the absence of any 
immutably £xed Sovie: policy. The Khrushchev-Bulganin-Mikoyan visit of 1954 
to China was iuiowed vy the shattering of Stalin’s bulwarks, by the withdrawal of 
Soviet military units, and by a programme of economic aid which exceeded the 
original limits placed upon it. Within the Soviet Communist Party a struggle 
was waged against the ‘ cult of personality ’ and the ‘ anti-Party group’; that the 
apparent abandonment of Stalinism as a formal system did not accord with the 
predilections and the necessities of policy within the Chinese Party, there is con- 
siderable proof. But, in the evident divergence of view and the conflicts of interest 








1See B. M. Shaposhnikov, Mozg Armii (The Brain of the Army), Moscow, 1927-29 
(3 vols.). Shaposhnikov was a former senior officer of the Imperial Russian Army who 
volunteered his services to the Red Army. 

2See Problems of Soviet Foreign Policy (Institute for the Study of the U.S.S.R. 
Symposium), Munich, 1959, p. 103. 
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and opinion over Khrushchev’s present tactics, the Chinese Party did not take 
up a Titoist position, even though the position could have been so developed if 
desired. 

The consequences of the winning of some degree of independence during 1953-54 
from Moscow was not the development of a Chinese Titoism, rather the converse, 
a tortuous but unmistakable statement of intention to work on terms of inter- 
dependence with the Soviet Union. It is here that mention of coalitions and 
combinations has its relevance, for the conscious adoption of that position argued 
for the role of China as junior partner within the arrangement. For a sacrifice on 
one sector there was a gain upon another equally important. It also follows, from 
a comparison of the relative attitudes of the Russians and Chinese over the past 
four or five years, that necessities arising from the course of internal politics and the 
vital question of the stability of the régime (Chinese or Russian) are of overriding 
importance in providing regulators in an arrangement lacking in precise controls. 
Relations are conducted at both the governmental and Party level in an involved 
criss-cross of interests ; as a result, the twists and turns through which the Soviet 
Party passed created for the Chinese Communists an opportunity to bring con- 
siderable pressure to bear and to influence policy to no small degree.? These are 
inter-Party disputes, however, conducted upon the terms which the Chinese have 
selected (and the very opposite of Titoism), having as their counterpart the 
attempts of the Soviet Communist Party to check and restrain the Chinese (witness 


the deliberate curb upon Chinese pretensions over the communes and the intro- 
duction of ‘ real Comrunism ’).* 


The complexity of interests involved and the substantial difference in the 
phasing of the Russian and Chinese revolutions present of themselves cumulative 
problems. The Chinese attempt to ‘ out-Communist’ their Soviet comrades no 
doubt caused some affront; in the crude and intense reformist attitudes of the 
Chinese, the Russians must see a distorted reflection of themselves during the first 
onset of Bolshevism in Russia. During Khrushchev’s campaign aimed at the limited 
dethronement of Stalin and the ‘ cult of personality,’ the Chinese Party carried on 
its own cult of Mao Tse-tung and its curious adulation of Stalin, based possibly more 
on an admiration of the method rather than the man. The present Chairman of the 
Chinese People’s Republic, Liu Shao-chi, may be presented without any undue 
exaggeration as a Stalinist—and one called upon to do for China what Stalin did 
for the Soviet Union, to crush the country through the terribly demanding processes 
of industrialization. A striking feature of Liu Shao-chi’s own attitude is his advocacy 
of the proletariat, the Chinese worker, and his hymns of praise to the Party as the 
basic political force of the proletariat. In his preoccupation that rural China should 
not swamp and stultify the worker, Liu Shao-chi recalls not a few Soviet leaders 
of the 1920s, who saw a similar danger threatening the numerically small Russian 
proletariat from the vast agrarian strongholds.’ While giving due prominence 





3 Cf. the early Chinese sympathies for Nagy of Hungary and Gomulka of Poland 
(for purely Chinese purposes), the Soviet toughness with Tito in 1958, the pressure on 
Khrushchev to abstain from a meeting within the Security Council, the present Chinese 
coolness over the Soviet-American rapprochement. 

# The Chinese backed down in 1958 at the co-called ‘ Wuhan retreat,’ when the Chinese 
Central Committee admitted that its communes were not Communism and wild talk 
of achievement must be eschewed. 

5 This was especially important in organizing the post-Civil War Red Army, hence 
the campaign to ensure that the Territorial Militia had a strong proletarian element. 
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to the present political divergences, this should not obscure the inescapable fact 
that both the Soviet and Chinese parties exist in a state of very conscious dependence 
the one upon the other, the recognition of interests in common, and the need for 
co-operation, although this may have its tense moments. 


The divergence of phase in inter-Party relations, and even the contrasts of 
leadership, do not themselves dispose of the fact that a general identity of Soviet- 
Chinese views might be assumed. Both China and the Soviet Union have immense 
and vital interests in ensuring that the solidarity of the Socialist camp is maintained. 
Upon this point, which is no mere ideological fiction, China can speak with a more 
authoritative voice and claim a certain independence of action. 


Part of that independence is asserted in the view taken by the Chinese of the 
corresponding weakness within the ‘ imperialist bloc,’ especially the decline in the 
effectiveness of the power of the United States. How far this expresses a real 
governmental estimate, and how far it is based both upon a misinterpretation of 
the Korean War and a supposition of China’s relative invulnerability from atomic 
attack is a difficult question.? The present line of Khrushchev’s policy is to aim 
at a military peace, aware as he is of the dangers of all-out nuclear warfare for the 
existence of the Soviet Union, while freeing Soviet hands for a ‘ peaceful’ com- 
petition, which is basically war to the economic death. In the classic pattern of 
the 1920s, the economic power of the West will also be harnessed to assist in the 
building up of Soviet capacity as a whole. This multiple and complicated policy, 
while serving the internal requirements of the Soviet régime, is less suited to the 
‘ black and white ’ issues so presented by the Chinese rulers for internal consumption. 


It might therefore be assumed that, although an alliance has been founded 
and already passed through a number of critical tests, a common strategy has not yet 
passed beyond its formative stages, and the whole process may indeed remain for 
some considerable time at this provisional level. To argue that there is a failure 
of attempts to synchronize Soviet-Chinese moves is to advance the question beyond 
the limits of its present content. There is nothing to suggest that there is a funda- 
mental divergence developing directly between the Russians and the Chinese over 
the basic condition of any strategic combination, the unity of the Socialist camp, 
and the advance of the Communist military-political system. The Chinese have 
not defected, nor does the Soviet pressure upon West Berlin, for instance, suggest 
that Soviet strategy has abandoned methods of which the Chinese would approve. 
Both partners are bound by the intricate necessities of circumstance arising from 
internal political requirements, but neither—precisely for this reason—is free to act in 
the arbitrary manner which some would suggest as a possibility. 

* * * 








6 So presented in Imperialism and All Reactionaries ave Paper Tigers, Peking, 1958. 

7 Cf. Guy Wint, Common Sense About China, 1960, p. 152. This nevertheless ascribes 
a predominant role to the Soviet alliance as a source of Chinese confidence and 
aggressiveness. 

8It is here that this paper diverges from the view presented by Group Captain 
P. de L. le Cheminant, D.F.C., in his essay printed in the The Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institution, November, 1959, pp. 466-67. If it is considered that 
Communism represents a particular approach to the problem of world power, is cast 
on a global scale, and has behind it a huge body of authoritative military-political doctrine, 
then the Chinese leadership shares these assumptions with its Soviet counterparts. If 
this is to be taken to mean that there is no precise agreement over means, then a joint 
strategy is a less likely proposition, but even this does not dispose of the fact that China 
and Russia are jointly responsible for the defence of the Eurasian land mass. 
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The rise of Liu Shao-chi, who has passed much of his life in the recesses of 
the Chinese Party, to a position of open prominence represents the triumph of a 
faction devoted to the prirciples of what would be called Stalinism in the Soviet 
Union. The military command also underwent a marked adjustment in September, 
1959, a re-shuffle prompted by considerable strain in the relations between the Army 
and the Party. Marshal Lin Piao took over the post of Minister of Defence from 
Marshal Peng Teh Huai, the latter being a supporter of Mao Tse-tung and virtually 
a third partner in that Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh combination, which played so 
prominent a part in the earlier military struggles. Lin Piao, 53 years of age, a military 
leader of considerable talent, joined the Party in 1925, was trained at the Whampoa 
Military Academy, took part in the Nanchan Rising of 1927, and in 1937 was named 
commander of the 115th Division of the 8th Red Army. Either severe wounds or 
tuberculosis occasioned his removal to the Soviet Union for medical care, but in 
the Third Civil War he again took up an important command and in 1948 was 
appvinted commander and commissar of the 4th Field Army. During the Korean 
War, Lin Piao held command in Manchuria and his was the main guiding hand 
behind Chinese operations, although the field command was vested in Peng Teh 
Huai.°® 

Peng Teh Huai evidently collided with Liu Shao-chi over the question of 
political interference with the Chinese officer corps. The Military Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party acts in close relation with the Politburo and it is here 
that the real control of the Chinese military establishment is centred, and in which 
severe tensions had evidently arisen. The National Defence Council, the nominal 
controlling agency, had already been described in 1957 by Tsai Ting-kai, one of 
its members, as a ‘ white elephant.’° The relegation of Peng Teh Huai also signifies 
the exclusion of the influence of Mao Tse-tung from the armed forces, a move 
reinforced by the appointment of General Lo Jui Ching (formerly head of the Ministry 
of State Security) as Lin Piao’s Chief of Staff. The new head of the security services 
is General Se Fu Shi. In general, the new military-political command group is one 
concerned with keeping in step with Moscow, and although the manner of this is 
hard to determine, it might be said that this marks a distinct reversal of Mao 
Tse-tung’s tactics of stubborn and frequent resistance to Moscow. By his very 
person, Mao Tse-tung embodied a Chinese Revoiution which had succeeded in the 
face of either Soviet disapproval or lack cf expectation and interest. 


The leadership changes, as well as being the result of strain in the upper ranks 
of the Army and the Party, reflect the complex situation underlying the predicament 
of the Chinese military-political command. The basic question is the progress 
which can be made towards turning China into a moderr industrial Power. If 
argument by the analogy of the Russian Revolution has any force with the Chinese 
(and there is much to suggest that there exist significant parallels), then a phase 
of intensive industrialization must inevitably bring with it a Chinese form of 
Stalinism. Liu Shao-chi’s appointment suggests a deliberate acceptance of this 
and a consciousness of what will be involved politically. The Russians are experienced 
enough from their own trials during the industrialization-collectivization drive to 
know what steps the régime must take. Out of these changes, it is necessary to 
decide what will be the immediate possibilities open to the Chinese military. 


* * * 





® For biographical sketches of senior Chinese commanders, see A. A. ‘dartynov 
Slavnaya Narodno-Osvoboditel’naya Armiya Kitaya, Moscow, 1957, pp. 115-134. 
10 Communism in China, Union Research Institute (Hong Kong), 1959, p. 77. 
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It has been suggested that the Chinese Army is the result of a unique and 
peculiar combination of circumstances, owing much to the policy of Mao Tse-tung, 
in so far that it is the only Communist armed force not directly patterned on the 
Soviet Army. Part of this was accident and part deliberate choice. An even more 
striking feature was that until quite recently the Chinese command deliberately 
continued to emphasize these differences at a time when such comments could be 
taken in no other sense than a criticism of the Soviet military machine and Soviet 
leaders. Peng Teh Huai took a prominent part in voicing these complaints, thereby 
expressing the views of Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh. Chu Teh took the attack into 
the columns of Pravda. There was, therefore, a considerable degree of alienation 
of the Chinese military system from the Soviet, a position which was exploited for 
political purposes. The new command appointments mark the end of this phase. 


The Chinese Army is faced with two general problems ; first to effect its full- 
scale modernization and reorganization, and second, to play its political role during 
the social and economic transformation of China. The steps taken in 1958 to make 
the Army more self-dependent by introducing part-time labour, mainly in the 
infantry units, and setting officers and soldiers to work in the fields as a part of this 
process, provoked a markedly unfavourable reaction in military circles.14_ Lacking 
an industrial base of any formidable capacity, the Chinese armed forces are much 
dependent on Soviet military assistance to accomplish some of their basic aims. 
The Chinese budget and financial figures give some very approximate indication 
of how important this is.}? 


Although making a contribution by no means small to the build-up of Chinese 
military potential, the Soviet Union appears to have drawn several lines which 
cut across any Chinese attempt to create a powerful, independent, offensive striking 
capacity. In no area is this more clear than in Chinese military aviation, and the 
lessons of the air battles of the Formosa Straits must have indicated to the Chinese 
how vital it has become to strengthen their arm. The present first-line air strength 
is in the region of 2,500 machines, made up of MiG-17 interceptors, Il-28 bombers, 
MiG-15UTI ground support aircraft, and an unspecified number of heavy bombers. 
It is reported that the Chinese request for supersonic interceptor aircraft from the 
Soviet Union has been met only by the supply of a small force of MiG-19 machines.1% 
The capacity of the Chinese aircraft industry, while demonstrating the desire of the 
Chinese to branch out on their own, is severely limited by the lack of subsidiary 
industry which could supply the necessary specialist equipment. 


There are no signs at present of the attempted integration of the Chinese and 
Soviet military establishments. As has been pointed out, this was rendered almost 
impossible by the previous attitude of the Chinese command with their insistence 
on the separate identity of the Chinese Army. Blocked by Nationalist Chinese 
air power and American naval and air power in the Pacific, and without massive 
Soviet assistance to develop a formidable Chinese offensive military power, the Chinese 
sphere of action is more limited, and it might be suggested that the Soviet aim is 
to develop the defensive power of the Soviet Far Eastern hinterland, with the possi- 
bility of limited military-political offensives but with no major drive. 





11 See K. Alexandrov, Bulletin (Munich), December, 1959, p. 28. 
12 Communism in China, pp. 74-5, for Chinese military budget, also Soviet aid 
1950-57: credits of $2.4 billion, of which $2 billion used for military purposes. 
13 Cited in Royal Air Force Flying Review, January, 1960, p. 14. 
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This picture could be changed very rapidly by giving the Chinese possession 
of atomic weapons. This could take the form either of actual delivery of weapons— 
carriers and warheads—or lodging Soviet control over Chinese possession. Neither 
course, it appears, recommends itself to Moscow, although a decision of sorts cannot 
be long delayed, especially if East Germany makes a real issue out of its request 
for Soviet atomic weapons to counterbalance the West German nuclear rearmament. 
The numerical reduction of the Chinese Army suggests that this itself is a form of 
reorganization and may be a step towards organizing for the integration of nuclear 
capacity within it. Over the question of nuclear weapons, nowhere is the Chinese 
dependence on the Soviet Union more clearly demonstrated, and that while Moscow 
may have swallowed a little of the distinction between armies, it will suffer no real 
interference with its strategic estimates and aims. There is a suggestion that the 
Soviet Union is attempting to limit the effects of the ‘ military’ revolution and is 
passing through a considerable crisis of policy in attempting this.14 


All this is vigorously denied from the Soviet side.45 Yet the problem is one 
in which the Chinese factor makes only a partial appearance, and much depends on 
how far the Soviet Union can obtain that freedom of political manceuvrability 
with the military neutralization in which it is so obviously interested. In this 
matter, China must wait on Soviet initiative, as also the vital increase in industrial 
strength waits on Soviet assistance. 


* * * 


China has much exaggerated her industrial progress, but discounting the bombast 
and the miscalculation, undeniable progress has beén made. Crop production, 
while again not reaching the advertised figure, leapt up. On the industrial sector, 
Soviet aid is still the all-important factor if China is to make rapid progress. The 
Soviet Union provides a source of training for the industrial cadres which are 
essential, although the figure of Chinese students under training is a minute percentage 
of the estimated technical class which will have to be trained.1® Just as on the 
military scene Chinese eyes are directed upon the atom, so the peaceful use of atomic 
energy holds out certain promises for the more rapid exploitation of China. The 
Soviet Union has already supplied information on the peaceful use of atomic energy 
(but this is a policy also generally extended to the satellites). 


Soviet assistance is at the same time a method of Soviet penetration, by which 
Russian production and construction methods are fastened upon China. Although 
the details are operated through a Mixed Commission (also handling the experimental 
atomic station due for erection in China), the Soviet-installed plants are inevitably 
based on Soviet models.17_ While one-third of the agreed installations have been 
set up with Soviet assistance, with the presence of a numerous staff of Soviet 
specialists, the numbers of the latter seem to have suffered a drop from their estimated 





14See N. Galay, ‘‘ The influence of military factors on Soviet foreign policy,” in 
Problems of Soviet Foreign Policy, 1959, pp. 48-67. 

15 Major-General Talensky, ‘‘ The Soviet Disarmament Plan and its Critics,” in 
International Affairs, Moscow, 1959, No. 11, pp. 7-11. 

16 See G. A. Ganshin, Ekonomika KNR (The Economy of China), Moscow, 1959; 
p- 109 gives the figure of 6,400 Chinese students for 1957 and ‘‘ more than 7,000” for 
1958. 

17 See the excellent and comprehensive study, Die wirischaftliche Verflechtung der 
Volksvepublik China mit der Sowjetunion, Institut fiir Asienkunde, Hamburg, 1959, p. 50. 
See also pp. 57-59. 
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10,000 to possibly as low as 4,000. Whether this is in response to Chinese displeasure 
at the behaviour of these men or the need of the Soviet Union to marshal its technical 
personnel a little more carefully in view of its extensive commitments in other areas 
is impossible to know. Suffice it to say that having failed to gain a Chinese industrial 
base where it might fall under closer Soviet supervision and a control made easier 
by geographical contiguity, the next best thing has been to Sovietize important 
parts of the industrial sector. Even though China has managed to obtain the 
assistance of East Germany and Czechoslovakia (and that itself was an important 
move in breaking the Soviet monopoly), quantitatively this did not at all offset 
the importance of Soviet aid. 


The Soviet Union has committed itself on a world scale in terms of economic 
assistance to under-developed countries. Soviet resources are not inexhaustible, 
either in terms of technical manpower, supply, or capital. China isa major commit- 
ment, and one which brings substantial propaganda returns, as well as the 
strengthening of an ally, to the Soviet Union. The prospect of an industrialized 
China is one for the future, in spite of the certain progress which is being made. 
Meanwhile the Soviet Union and China are embarked upon courses of expansion, 
which are not readily comprehensible unless some form of collaboration is arranged, 
or both foresee the possibility of a clash of interests of some dimension, such as 
the expansion into Asia and the Indian sub-continent, highlighted by Chinese action 


on the Indian frontier. 
* ok * 


India has long been an object of Soviet attention, and before that a prime 
interest of Imperial Russia. The papers of the Imperial Russian General Staff 
abound with studies of the land-approach to India, as well as preoccupations with 
Asia as a whole. Russian plans for an invasion of India never materialized, but 
in one such study it was argued that the north-western boundary of India was the 
more accessible, and that the probable theatre of war would be the Kabul plain, 
with the main strategical points being Kabul, Herat, and Kandahar.1® The Anglo- 
Russian rivalry of the late 19th century did not lead to the war anticipated in some 
quarters, but it concentrated Russian attention upon the question of the land- 
approach to India, the possibilities of the possession of Central Asia, and the 
importance of Afghanistan, although this at a time when Tibet was performing 
the function of a buffer State in the real sense of that expression. The rise of Chinese 
power and the creation of a politically independent Indian sub-continent have 
substantially changed the externals of the situation, with China pursuing momentarily 
a more flamboyant expansionist policy on India’s border. 


Basically the Russians and Chinese share the same aim of the neutralization 
of India. India has been the special object of Soviet attention for some time, a 
fact which has become somewhat obscured as a result of China’s more dramatic 
moves. During the period, about the mid-1950s, of what was generally called 
“‘ the Soviet break-through in southern Asia,” and the development of closer contacts 
with India—begun by the high style of the Khrushchev—Bulganin visit of 1955— 
Zhukov led a powerful Soviet military mission on what amounted to an inspection 
of the Indian military establishment, lasting two weeks in January-February, 1957. 
The hints of Soviet willingness to assist India, while they have been followed up 
by certain technical economic help, were evidently not extended to the military 





18 See Warren B. Walsh, ‘‘ The Imperial Russian General Staff and India.” The 
Russian Review, April, 1957, pp. 53-59. 
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field. While not succeeding in establishing the technical dependence of the Indian 
Army on the Soviet Union, Soviet gains in Afghanistan were extensive, and not 
for nothing did Bulganin say that “it is difficult to overestimate the important 
results of our stay in Afghanistan.” 


In addition to the $100 million credit granted to Afghanistan, there were the 
arms deals with Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union itself. The development 
of communications and airfields is being pressed on with some speed, including the 
tunnelling of the Hindu Kush. From the other direction the Chinese hastened 
to complete the road-building programme which included the two new trunk roads 
which terminate in Lhasa—one from Yaan in Sikiang province, the other from 
Sining in Chinghai. An airfield construction programme is reportedly taking place 
in Tibet. Out of a vast scheme of communications development, the new railway 
through Kansu and Sinkiang is to connect the Lanchow-Umrichi track with the 
Soviet Turk-Sib Railway at Aktogai.1® In the Soviet Union there have already 
been discussions of the possibility of a Trans-Himalayan Railway, running from the 
Issyk-Kul meridian in the Soviet Union across Sinkiang to Srinagar in Kashmir 
and on to New Delhi. 


While General Ayub Khan of Pakistan is undoubtedly correct in pointing to 
the importance of the events in Central Asia as a preparation which could facilitate 
the subjugation of the Indian sub-continent from land approaches in five years 
(and the road and railway construction schemes have the stamp of considerable 
design upon them), the present impasse over the Indian-Chinese frontier dispute 
illuminates yet another probable direction of the Chinese drive. While China has 
been following an expansionist policy designed to give her control over the territories 
of a China powerful long ago, the lines of advance also indicate that these possess 
the opportunity of opening up not only Chinese advances upon India or south-east 
Asia, but also towards Afghanistan and the Middle East link, which China had 
already prepared—albeit as a gesture—by her proffered help to Algeria.2° The 
Soviet Union and China both benefit from the policy of pushing as many States as 
possible into the neutralist camp if they cannot be brought at once into the Socialist 
camp. 

The whole question of frontiers, while appearing in many instances to be a 
matter of separate incident and brought about by Chinese provocation, has followed 
a relatively consistent pattern, in which certain issues may be defined. Relations 
between Russia and China have been beset by the intricate questions of Sinkiang, 
Mongolia, and Manchuria, in which national interests are undoubtedly in competition. 
It is these problems which will have to be thrashed out at governmental level, 
‘and a curious cartographic cold war is waged by both sides, with the Chinese- 
Mongolian frontier left undefined on Chinese maps. China has sought since 1949 
to open up outer Mongolia, which had been a strict Soviet preserve, to Chinese 
economic and political influence, but it ought to be underlined that this does not 
appear to be a process aimed at undoing Russian power or provoking any kind of 
clash with Moscow. The Chinese also made a deliberate effort in North Korea 
to superimpose Chinese influence side by side with the Russian, which resulted 
in a sustained effort by the Soviet Communist Party to re-establish the supremacy 
of Russian influence. This seems to have been accomplished, at least temporarily ; 





19 Originally scheduled to link at Alma Ata. 
20 In September, 1958, China recognized the provisional rebel government. There 
is evidently an Algerian military mission in Peking. 
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the situation now being that the scale has been tipped in favour of the Russians, 
though from Manchuria the Chinese are also in a position to intervene should they 
wish to do so. It would be dangerous to overemphasize the competitive aspects 
of this sector of Soviet-Chinese relations. Over the actual divisions of the few 
frontier spoils, Soviet-Chinese friction got off to an early start, but it is not tor uch 
to suppose that both sides discovered that the gains were largely tactica., wich the 
exception of the present complications over the Indian frontier, where major policy 
interests are involved. 


It is suggested, however, that the important factor is not so much the possibility 
of Soviet-Chinese collaboration in carving up the Asian hinterland and infiltrating 
the frontier regions adjoining Russia and China, as Soviet apprehensions over the 
growth of the Chinese population and the effect that would have upon the empty 
spaces, comparatively speaking, of Siberia and the Soviet Far East. It is true that 
Soviet policy has been directed at filling up, on as generous a scale as possible, the 
borderlands which otherwise could serve as saturation areas for excess non-Soviet 
populations. It is similarly reported that already the Chinese have broached the 
subject of an actual partition of the Siberian hinterland. None of this has yet 
reached the proportions of a real threat or a real policy. The Soviet Union itself 
has a long way to evolve, economically and politically, before this danger to it is 
realized. Frontier disputes do not dispel the real threat which at present exists to 
democracy and neutralism in areas marked down by the Soviet Union and China 
as their special interests. 

* * * 


For purely practical purposes, the emphasis upon Soviet-Chinese relations at 
present must be laid upon the common links and the dual problem which this 
combination presents. In criticizing the failures of the Chinese and Russians to 
co-ordinate their policies, it is timely to recall that the stage of co-ordination is yet 
a little premature and that both are still at the stage of setting out the essentials. 
The condition of the internal régime is evidently the overriding factor which sets 
the tone and the pace of the relationship, reflected not only in governmental contacts 
but also in the relations of the two Parties. Generally speaking, all the conditions 
for a successful and effective combination have been created since the basic re- 
modelling of the alliance after 1954. Soviet Russia is indisputably a main element 
of the strength of China at present—a guarantee of the internal régime, a support 
in world politics, a source of technological knowledge and a supplier of capital 
equipment, and a military ally. 

Drawn into a profit and loss balance sheet, Soviet-Chinese relations retain a 
great deal of their potency and a formidable cast to their mutual undertakings :— 


1. There is nothing to suggest that the Chinese and Soviet leadership do not 
enjoy a common view of the external situation facing them, judged from the ideo- 
logical point of view. Both pay real service to the ideas and the premises of Leninism 
and certain of Stalin’s modifications, and this ideological unity has, if anything, 
been strengthened by both sides. 


2. Although the disputes over prestige and frontiers may suggest that the 
national factor is superseding the ideological, and allowing both for Russian self- 
confidence and Chinese racial pride, both are in the hands of régimes the purpose of 
which is to secure the safety, continuity, and hegemony of these same régimes. 
Lacking basic regulating factors, the Soviet-Chinese combination is nevertheless 
circumscribed by these internal necessities, in which vacillations may momentarily 
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become the advantage of the other and offer the chance for the exertion of pressure 
and the making of influence. As for a Chinese Titoism, that opportunity, although 
offering itself, has been deliberately rejected by the Chinese in favour of working 
within the Communist bloc as a whole. 


3. In addition to being an ideological compact, this is also a military alliance, 
in which the Chinese are much the weaker partner. Military arrangements, apart from 
general defensive schemes (such as the Manchurian early-warning radar net), have 
not been made in terms of the integration of Soviet and Chinese military systems. 
Political factors, stemming largely from the Chinese side, have been an obstacle 
to this, even assuming that the desire existed, but the new Chinese command 
appears to be one more inclined to follow a pro-Moscow line in order to reap the 
maximum tactical advantages from this. Until settled firmly on a powerful industrial 
base, Chinese military power remains dependent on Soviet sources for modernization 
and the acquisition of means of offensive warfare, the most critical sector of which 
would be air power. Not items of equipment, but the possession of nuclear weapons 
will be the aim of the Chinese, and this touches not only on Soviet-Chinese relations 
but the whole range of Soviet policy. While making formal gestures of associating 
China with the new technological advances, the Soviet Union has exhibited generally 
an attitude indicating reluctance to extend the nuclear range. If the Soviet Union 
attains that military peace which is its objective, and retains its freedom for 
‘ peaceiul ’ competition, this will be an incentive to restrain Chinese aggressiveness. 
If the attempt at a Soviet status quo fails,24 the consequences will be felt sharply 
upon Chinese and Soviet relations. 


4. There is no evidence to suggest that generally, provided Chinese action 
falls short of provoking a major conflict, Russian policy is itself impeded by Chinese 
designs. There is no doubt that an individual Chinese policy exists, and that every 
opportunity is avidly seized to exert pressure on Soviet policy, but the converse 
is also that the Chinese do not seem anxious to obstruct Russian policy, and even 
swallowed the American visit of Khrushchev. 


5. The tensions arising from national conflicts (the border issues, the question 
of China recovering her ‘ national rights’ even at Russian expense) will not be 
banished from the scene and may provide areas of open conflict. These presently 
remain only an aspect and are heavily outweighed by considerations of general 
unity. 

There is a design of world Communism here at work. The ideological ambitions 
will not be easily yielded up, whatever the perils to the nation-state. Lenin first 


practised this, and neither Khrushchev nor Liu Shao-chi show any inclination to 
disavow him. 





21See N. Galay, ‘‘ The Unstable Status Quo.’’ Bulletin (Munich), January, 1960, 
PP. 3-13- 




















THE “ HUASCAR” INCIDENT 
By CoMMANDER W. B. RowsotuaM, R.N. (Retd.) 


ROM time to time the various Republics in South America have been convulsed 
FP» internal revolutions or have engaged in open conflict with one another, 

but in all these disturbances it has seldom been necessary for British warships 
on the spot actively to interfere in any way. One such occasion arose, however, in 
1877, when Rear-Admiral Algernon Frederick Rous de Horsey, the Commander-in- 
Chief on the Pacific Station, was obliged to take drastic action in defence of British 
interests and nationals. In relating the sequence of events, it should be borne in 
mind that mails from that station took from four to six weeks to reach England ; 
telegraphic communication, of course, was much quicker, reports being received the 
same day they were despatched. 


In May, 1877, there were seven seagoing ships of the Royal Navy on the Pacific 
Station, and an eighth was on the way out, but the only two with which we are now 
concerned are the Shah, 26 (Captain Frederick George Denham Bedford) and the 
Amethyst, 14 (Captain Alfred John Chatfield).1 The Amethyst had already been 
some years on the station, having been commissioned at Devonport on 1st July, 1873 ; 
she had become temporary flagship on 15th February, 1877, when the Repulse, 12, 
sailed for England, but reverted to a private ship on the arrival of the Shah. The 
Shah was commissioned at Portsmouth on 14th August, 1876, and left England 
on roth December ; she arrived at Valparaiso on 1st April, 1877, and next day 
Admiral de Horsey came on board and hoisted his flag in her. He had been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, on 6th August, 1876. 


The first intimation that anything untoward had happened on the Pacific 
Station was contained in two telegrams which were received in England on 4th June. 
These read as follows : 


Mr. Graham to the Earl of Derby. 
(Received 4th June.) 
(Telegraphic.) Lima, 4th June, 1877. 
British Admiral has attacked rebel ironclad. That vessel afterwards 
capitulated to Peruvian squadron. Great excitement here. 





_ Shah Amethyst 
Class Ae ies ... | Iron screw frigate, | Wooden screw 
wood sheathed. corvette. 
Displacement (tons) Te 6,250 1,970 
Draught ... ie ree 26 ft. 8 in. 18 ft. 4 in. 
Coal (tons) ae at 890 260 
LE.P. _ eas vr 7,480 2,140 
Speed (knots) ... ae 16 13 
Complement be Bite 603 220 
Armament Ra .. | 2—9-inch R.M.L. 14—64-prs. 
16—7-inch R.M.L. 
8—64-prs. 
2—discharge 
frames for 16-inch 
Whitehead tor- 
pedoes. 
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The Secretary to the Admiralty to Lord Tenterden. 
(Received 4th June.) 
Admiralty, 4th June, 1877. 
My Lord, 

I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to transmit, 
for the information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the following 
copy of a telegram received from the Commander-in-Chief on the Pacific 
Station : 


“Rebel turret ship Huascar committed piratical acts against British 
subjects. Shah and Amethyst engaged her off Ilo on the 29th. She escaped 
after dark, but so damaged as to surrender to the Peruvian squadron. 
No British casualties.” 

Iam, &c., 
(signed) Robert Hall. 
Let us now see what it was all about. 


At that time the constitutional President of the Peruvian Republic was General 
Mariano Ignacio Prado. In the morning of 5th May a revolt broke out at Callao, 
under the leadership of Don Nicolas Piérola. The rising was promptly suppressed 
by loyal forces, as was also the case at Lima, the capital; but at about 6.30 p.m. 
on the 6th, a Sunday, it flared up again at Callao, when a small band of revolutionists 
from the shore, aided by some officers and men of the training ship Marafion and 
by a number of shore boatmen, suddenly seized the Peruvian monitor Huascar® and 
declared for Piérola. In this they were joined by the crew of that ship and also 
by those of her officers who were on board at the time. The captain of the Huascar 
and most of his officers were on shore when this act of rebellion took place. The 
other Peruvian ships in harbour seem to have been in sympathy with the insurgents 
for they made no attempt to restore law and order. Sail was made on the Huascar 
(she was brig-rigged), steam not being available, and after much delay she sailed, 
or rather drifted out, between 8 and 9 o’clock, fouling one or two vessels as she went. 


In a decree, dated 8th May, the Peruvian Government officially disavowed the 
action taken by the rebels in the Huascar and authorized her capture by loyal 
Peruvian forces. 


Admiral de Horsey, in the Shah, had come north from Caldera and anchored 
at Callao on 7th May. He then learned of the insurrection at that place, his first 
report by letter to the Admiralty being dated 12th May. On the same day Mr. James 
R. Graham, the British Chargé d’Affaires at Lima, also wrote to the Earl of Derby, 








as Huascar * 

Class TP ve ... | Armoured turret ship (Bows 
strengthened for ramming). 

Displacement (tons) ee 1,130 

Draught ... re pes 14 ft. 

Freeboard... nee — 4 ft. 6 in. 

Speed (knots) ... -— 10 

Armour ... a ... | Side: 44 in.—2} in. 
Turret: 54 in., backed by 

14 inches of teak. 
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Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, outlining the political conditions 
then obtaining in Peru. These two reports were not received in England until 13th 
June. The Admiral also added the information that ‘since the capture of the 
Huascar the other Peruvian men-of-war have been preparing for sea, and in the 
evening of the 11th a squadron sailed, comprising the Independencia, Union, and 
the monitor Atahualpa, the last-named being in tow of the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company’s ship Limefia, which had on board 1,000 Peruvian troops.”* He went 
on to say that he understood that after landing these troops at Mollendo, the Peruvian 
squadron would go in pursuit of the Huascar. ‘‘ But as that ship was said to be the 
most powerful ship of the Peruvian Navy, it was very doubtful whether she would be 
captured.” He was not at all impressed by the seagoing qualities of the Atahualpa, 
which “ appeared quite unseaworthy, being only about eight inches above water. 
I shall not be astonished to hear of an accident to that ship.”” The Peruvian squadron 
remained in sight in the offing during the whole of the 12th, and it appeared that 
“the towing hawsers of the monitor had carried away, and that in consequence 
of the heavy swell they had been unable to take her in tow again.” He concluded 
by saying that, ‘as the telegraph cable has been damaged beyond Mollendo by 
the tidal wave or earthquake, little is known of the Huascar’s movements.” 


The Amethyst at that time was at Coquimbo, carrying out the normal peacetime 
duties of a British ship on a foreign station. In the night of the gth there was a 
severe earthquake at Coquimbo, the effects of which were noticeable as far to the 
northward as Callao, a distance of about 1,100 miles. These seismic convulsions 
continued for about three weeks, but their only effect on the British ships was to 
cause them to swing violently while they were at anchor at the different places along 
the coast. Ashore, telegraphic communications were interrupted for the time being 
near Arica and much damage was done to houses, particularly in the southern region. 
At Pebellon de Pica (540 miles north of Coquimbo), where the Amethyst arrived on 
the 19th, several small vessels were wrecked by the accompanying tidal waves which, 
at Coquimbo, were 7} to g feet high, the velocity of the tides being one to three knots. 
Relief in the way of food, water, and clothing was afforded by the Amethyst to the 
worst hit of these places. 


The principal movements and actions of the Huascar can now be followed. 
On leaving Callao in the evening of 6th May she proceeded south. At 4 p.m. on the 
roth she arrived at Mollendo, where was lying the P.S.N. Co’s s.s. Santa Rosa (Captain 
William J. Barber, master). This vessel was boarded and a demand was made for 
the Peruvian Government despatches to be delivered up. The demand was not 
complied with, and the Santa Rosa sailed at 5.30 p.m. without further molestation. 
The boarding officer, who was on board for 20 minutes, said that he had no power to 
enforce his demand, but that if Piérola had been on board the Huascar the cor- 
respondence would probably have been taken by force. 


At 1.30 p.m. next day, when 30 miles from Arica, the Huascar stopped and 
boarded the P.S.N. Co’s s.s. John Elder (Captain George Massey, master), which was 
carrying mails. The boarding officer asked if any troops were on board, and demanded 
to see official correspondence and letters ; he also stated that his orders were to search 
the ship. Captain Massey protested against this interference with a British mail 


3 Mr. Graham stated that she carried ‘‘ 90 officers and 1,275 soldiers, who were to be 
landed at Mollendo en route for Arequipa, where no doubt Sefior Piérola has many 
adherents.” 
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steamer and also refused to comply, saying that he had no troops on board. He did, 
however, agree to supply the Huascar with some stores—3o gallons of engine oil, a 
little brandy, ale, and some cigars: these stores were paid for in Peruvian currency 
and the boarding officer departed at 3 p.m. The John Elder was detained on the 
high seas for 65 minutes, and in his subsequent deposition Captain Massey requested 
Admiral de Horsey to afford protection against further detention or interference on 
the part of the Huascar. 


On each occasion the Huascar was flying three Peruvian ensigns, one at each 
masthead and one at the peak. 


Further acts of aggression were committed by the Huascar within the next 
few days. On the 12th, 13th, and 14th, the British barque Imuncina, which was 
lying at Pisagua, had had taken from her by force 69 tons of coal and 500 empty 
bags. No violence was used, and a receipt was given for the coal taken though no 
cash payment was made. These facts were deposed to on the 14th by the master, 
Captain George Gibb, before the British Vice-Consul at that place. According to the 
commander of the Huascar, however, although he admitted taking the coal out of a 
British vessel, it was in fact the property of a Peruvian citizen, who was quite willing 
to let him have as much as he wanted upon payment for it; he therefore refuted 
the charge of the illegality of this act. 


The date of the next interference with a British ship is not specifical ly stated 
but on the 17th Mr. Graham reported to the Admiral that he had just been shown an 
official telegram from the Prefect of Arequipa, informing his Government that the 
Huascar had stopped the British s.s. Colombia, which had sailed from Callao on the 
gth, and had forcibly removed two Peruvian Government officials who were taking 
passage in her to Iquique. [This removal of other nationals from a British ship on 
the high seas recalls the famous Trent case in November, 1861, during the American 
Secession War. } 


The Huascar left Pisagua at I p.m. on the 14th, bound for Cobija. She arrived 
at Caldera on the 17th, but the Chileans limited her stay there to 24 hours and refused 
to supply her with coal or other war material, though a limited amount of provisions 
and water was provided. She then turned north again. 


The foregoing acts, in the mind of Admiral de Horsey, clearly stamped the 
Huascar as a pirate which had no right to fly Peruvian colours. 


It is now time to study the reactions of the British Commander-in-Chief and 
to follow the movements of the Shah and Amethyst. Admiral de Horsey’s next report 
of proceedings was dated 22nd May, at Arica, wherein he enclosed copies of the several 
letters and telegrams sent and received by him. These included the depositions 
of the captains and officers of the Santa Rosa and John Elder, which he had received 
on the 14th, as well as a letter from Mr. Graham forwarding the request of the leading 
British residents at Lima that “one of H.M. ships might be sent immediately to 
Iquique for the protection of British interests and to assist British subjects who may 
be suffering from the effects of the catastrophe which occurred at Iquique on the 
night of the oth inst.” On the 15th he telegraphed to the British Consuls at Arica 
and Iquique to “ warn commander of rebel ship Huascar that any interference with 
British subjects, ships, or property will necessitate my seizing Huascar and delivering 
her to Peruvian Government.” Next day he addressed a letter of warning to the 
commander of the Huascar. 
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Shah, at Callao, 16th May, 187; 
Sir, 

By the depositions of the captains and officers of the Pacific Steam Navi- 
gation Company’s ships Santa Rosa and John Elder, I have learnt that on the 
roth inst. the former was boarded by a boat from the Huascar, and that on the 
11th inst. the latter was brought to by a blank gun from the Huascar and 
detained one hour and five minutes. 


In both cases the depositions show that a demand was made for mails or 
despatches carried by these ships, which demand was of course unlawful and 
immediately refused. 


It becomes my duty to inform you that, notwithstanding my desire to 
preserve a strict neutrality in all internal dissensions in Peru, any boarding of 
or other interference with British ships, or an act of interference with British 
subjects or property by a revolutionary ship owing allegiance to no recognized 
or established Government, cannot be tolerated, and that any acts of the kind 
performed by the Huascar will therefore necessitate my taking possession of 
that ship and delivering her over to lawful authority. 


I have further to inform you that any forced service of a British subject 
who may have been on board the Huascar in the service of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, or any detention against his will of such British subject on board the 
Huascar, will be considered just cause for the seizure of that ship by Her 
Britannic Majesty’s naval force under my command. 


I have, &c., 
(signed) A. F. R. de Horsey, 


Rear-Admiral and Commander-in-Chief of 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Naval Forces in 
the Pacific Ocean. 


The Commander of the Revolutionary 
Peruvian Ship of War, Huascar. 


The foregoing letter was received by the commander of the Huascar on 22nd 
May, when that ship was at anchor at Cobija. He replied on the same day in a long 
rigmarole about international rights and duties, and inferred that the British 
Admiral’s information about what had happened was inexact. 


A copy of the letter to the Huascar was sent to Mr. Noel West, the manager of 
the P.S.N. Co. at Callao, requesting him to “furnish a copy thereof to such of the 
commanders of the P.S.N. Co’s. ships as are likely to fall in with the Huascar, with 
the view of their showing that letter to any officer of the Huascar who may board 
or detain one of the P.S.N. Co’s. ships.” 


And learning on the 17th of the molestation of the Imuncina and Colomhia, 
Admiral de Horsey decided to leave Callao after dark on the 18th and go in search 
of the Huascar. Before sailing he telegraphed in cypher to the Amethyst (which 
was then on her way north), c/o British Consul, Iquique: ‘‘ Remain until further 
orders at Iquique. Obtain all intelligence possible about rebel ironclad’s 
movements. ...” 


When he called at Arica in the forenoon of the 22nd, he learned that the latest 
news of the Huascar was that she had left Caldera at 6 p.m. on the 18th, destination 
unknown. 
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The Admiral sailed again at 6 p.m., and next morning (23rd) anchored for a 
couple of hours off Pisagua, where he was informed that the Huascar had “ taken 
possession of the town and endeavoured to obtain 12,000 dollars ; but in consequence 
of the poverty of the town and their losses by the late tidal wave, had failed to obtain 
the money.” He also received the depositions of the chief officer and second mate 
of the IJmuncina, repeating that of the master at Pisagua on the 14th. Continuing 
to the southward, he arrived the same afternoon at Iquique, where he found the 
Amethyst and the Peruvian squadron. The customary gun salutes were exchanged. 
Next day Captain Gibb, who had left his ship at Pisagua and come to Iquique, stated 
that on the 13th Mr. Armstrong, the chief engineer of the Hwascar, had called on 
board the Imuncina, under escort of an armed officer, having been granted half an 
hour’s leave. Mr. Armstrong had wished to make out a written protest, to be delivered 
to the Vice-Consul, that he had been detained by force, and had been compelled 
at the point of the bayonet to raise steam on the 6th at Callao. He was not allowed 
time, however, to write out his protest and had been obliged to return to the Huascar. 


On the 24th the Amethyst was sent to Pisagua to coal ; the Shah, having obtained 
what coal was available at Iquique (61 tons), sailed to the northward shortly after 
midnight. From his latest intelligence Admiral de Horsey was convinced that 
Piérola, who by then was on board the Huascar and was no doubt aware of the presence 
at Iquique of the Peruvian squadron, would in the near future attempt a landing 
either at Ilo or at Quilca or Camana. 


During the next four days the two British ships were searching as far to the 
northward as Mollendo (a distance of about 200 miles), either in company or separated 
and calling at the several places along the coast to gain intelligence, Reliable news 
was obtained in the afternoon of the 28th, when the Amethyst rejoined to report 
that the John Elder had sighted the Huascar at 3 a.m. that day, ten miles south of 
Pisagua and steering northward. The Amethyst was again sent off to Mollendo to 
get the latest intelligence, and next morning she returned to report that the Huascar 
had bombarded Pisagua in the morning of the 28th 


The official reports about what the Huascar did at Pisagua are somewhat vague, 
but according to a ‘ hand-out ’ by the Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Diplomatic 
Agents and Consuls of Peru abroad, “‘ Our squadron, which put to sea from Callao 
in pursuit, surprised the Hwascar in the little bay of Pisagua, whilst in the act of 
effecting a disembarkation, and put her to flight after a combat of a few [14] hours. 
Government hastened to communicate this event to the Diplomatic Body by cir- 
cular, a copy of which being herewith enclosed, to prove the sufficiency of the means 
at their disposal to bring the rebel ship back to obedience. .. .”” 


The date of this occurrence is not stated, but it appears to have been 28th May. 
It is observed, however, that Admiral de Horsey was informed on the 23rd of a similar 
landing at Pisagua, though no mention was then made of an engagement with 
the Peruvian squadron on that day. 


Meanwhile the Shah had anchored off Camana on the 27th in order to economise 
coal, but next day she weighed and proceeded south at 11 knots with the Amethyst 
on her port beam at maximum signalling distance. 


At I p.m. on the 29th a steamer was sighted ahead, which was identified as the 
Huascar ; she was flying the Peruvian ensign at the main and the peak, a jack on 
the bowsprit, and was cleared for action. Chase was given and the signal made to 
raise steam for full speed and to prepare for battle. The Hwuascar tried to escape 
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towards the land but she was cut off by the Amethyst, which was inshore of her. 
By 2.10 p.m. the Shah was within range, and five minutes later she fired a blank gun 
to bring the chase to. The Huascar stopped immediately and the first lieutenant 
of the Shah (George Harvey Rainier) was sent to board her. This was an occasion 
of no little political importance, when it was essential for the boarding officer to be 
able to show his authority for the demands he was instructed to make. His written 
orders were therefore couched in full formal phraseology. 


ORDERS TO THE OFFICER OF THE GUARD 


By Algernon Frederick Rous de Horsey, Esq., Rear-Admiral in Her Majesty’s 
Fleet, and Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Ships and Vessels employed 
and to be employed on the Pacific Station. 


Acquaint the commander of the Huascar that I have come to take possession 
of that ship in the name of Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain. 


That I am adopting this course in consequence of the Huascar having 
committed certain illegal acts against British subjects, ships, and property. 


That I am not acting on behalf of the Peruvian Government. 


That if the Huascar’s colours are at once hauled down, the lives, liberties, 
and personal property of ali on board will be respected. That in such case I shall 
not deliver them up to their Government, but will land them at such neutral 
place (within a reasonable distance) as the commander may desire. 


But that if any resistance is offered, or a single man of Her Majesty’s 
Navy be hurt, I make no terms, and the officers and crew of the Huascar will be 
liable to be treated as pirates. 


Viewing the Shah’s undoubted superiority of force and her high speed, 
you will urge the Huascar’s commander to avoid loss of life to his officers and 
crew, if not their total destruction, which resistance must entail. 


If the Huascar’s colours are not hauled down, a blank gun will be fired. 
Five minutes afterwards a shotted gun near the Huascar, and five minutes 
afterwards action will commence. 


The above warning will not be waited for if any act of aggression or pre- 
paration for resistance be perceived. 


Given on board the Shah, at sea, this 29th day of May, 1877. 
(signed) A. F. R. de Horsey. 
By command of the Commander-in-Chief, 
(signed) J. H. Cleverton, Secretary. 
To the Officer of the Guard, 
Her Majesty’s Ship Shah. 


Lieutenant Rainier returned at 2.37 p.m., having been on board for seven minutes, 
bringing the reply that ‘‘ the President of Peru was on board, that Admiral de Horsey 
was mistaken as to the Huascar having committed illegal acts, and that her colours 
would not be hauled down.” The cutter was then hoisted without delay, and at 
2.56 a second blank gun was fired, followed four minutes later by a shot across her 
bows. At the end of the stipulated five minutes the Huascar’s colours were still 
flying, so the signal was made to engage and the action began at six minutes past 
three o’clock. 
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The course of the engagement, which took place between Coles Point and Caleta 
de Pacocha, and ended in front of the port of Ilo, can best be described by quoting 


extracts from the action notes taken at the time in the Shah, and from the report of 
Captain Chatfield. 


Shah.— 


3.06. 
3.07. 
3.09. 
3.26. 


3.30. 
3.40. 
3-55. 


4.12. 


4.34. 
4.35: 


Amethyst. 
2.40. 
3.30. 


4.00. 


5.15. 


Opened fire with port quarter deck guns at 1,900 yards; port battery 
firing independently. 

Huascar replied with one turret gun (the other not having yet been run 
out) and a small gun. 

Amethyst engaged enemy. Huascar fired a small gun at her, and with 
another cut away our fore royal braces. 

Bow gun [9-inch] reported disabled by a Palliser shot jamming in the 
bore. 

Starboard broadside opened fire. 

Bow gun reported in action. 

Huascar fired a shot from turret gun, passing between our main and 
mizen masts. 

Fired starboard electric broadside at 2,000 yards. 

Fired ditto. 

Huascar’s shot fell across our bows, wetting the bow gun’s crew by the 
splash. 

Huascar fired at Amethyst. 

Fired starboard broadside by directing gun. Very good shot. 

Fired ditto. 

Fired ditto. 

Large shot from Huascar passed over our poop, and another fell short 
of Amethyst at 5.08. 

Huascar fired a shot from 40-pr., which burst ‘half way. She was then 
closing, apparently to ram. 

Opened fire with Gatling gun. 

Fired Whitehead torpedo and port electric broadside at 400 yards. 
Track of torpedo observed about half way to the Huascar, which had 
turned stern on instead of broadside, as she was when it was fired. 
Apparently it had not speed to overtake her. 

Huascar’s main topmast crosstrees shot away. 

Bridge, port quarterboat, and funnel casing ditto. 

Huascar fired two shots from turret, passing between our main and 
mizen masts, low, one dropping just before Admiral’s galley. 

Shah ceased firing. The ‘ cease fire’ was sounded on several occasions, 
owing to the Huwascar manceuvring in front of the town of Ilo, or to 
the Amethyst getting in our line of fire. 


Opened fire on the Huascar, steaming as requisite around her or towards. 
Huascar made for the rocks off Cal Point, where the ground was too 
foul to follow her closely. I stood in as close as possible with safety. 
Huascar made for the town of Ilo. I stood after her, firing as opportunity 
offered. 

When close off the rocks the Admiral hoisted the general recall. Huascar 
ceased firing, being close under cover of the town. 

Amethyst’s log records: Expended. Shell—go filled, 100 empty. 
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When comparing these two reports it will be noticed that the Amethyst’s time of 
first opening fire appears to be 29 minutes earlier than that of the Shah. As the 
limited appliances available in 1877 did not admit of keeping an action plot, it is 
not possible to state the relative ranges and bearings during the action. 


The Commander-in-Chief, in his report of proceedings dated 3rd June, made 
the following comments on the action. 

“ The Shah’s firing was steady and well maintained, but not as telling as I should 
have wished. It must, however, be observed that the Huascar, only three feet out 
of water and frequently end on, was a most difficult object to hit. The Shah’s fire 
was also frequently stopped by my order when, owing to the Huascar placing her- 
self close under the town of Ilo, there was a risk of injuring the town. The firing was 
also stopped for a little while in consequence of the Huascar’s colours coming down, 
the halliards having been shot away, but subsequently they were rehoisted. 


“The Amethyst’s fire was conducted with great precision, but her armament 
of 64-prs. was of course useless, except to distract attention and to draw the Huascar’s 
fire occasionally off the Shah. 


“ The engagement was partly a following one and partly a revolving one, with 
occasional attempts on the part of the Huascar to ram, which had to be carefully 
guarded against with a ship so long in proportion to her beam, and therefore so slow 
in turning, as the Shah. The Huascar appeared to be steaming about 11 knots and 
to be beautifully handled, always contriving to keep her turret guns pointing on us 
except when in the loading position. That the Huascar’s shot and shell never once 
struck the Shah (merely cutting away a couple of ropes) was singular and provi- 
dential, as her 300-lb. shell entering a ship with a large complement like the Shah 
would have had serious results.” 


Captain Chatfield also remarked on the beautiful handling of the Huascar, and 
said that ‘‘ if her gunnery had been equally good, she would have been a most for- 
midable enemy.” 


An interesting and noteworthy feature of this engagement is that it was the 
first occasion on which a Whitehead torpedo was fired in anger. This weapon had 
only been introduced within the past few years and its capabilities were extremely 
limited. Its maximum range, even if it ran straight, is shown in the table below. 











16-inch R.L. Length overall, 14 feet. 
Pressure of air Range at which speed named can be maintained 
in engine 
(Atmospheres) Pattern A (2 propellers) | Pattern B (1 propeller) 
36 300 yards at 12} knots | 250 yards at 9} knots 
24 750 yards at 10} knots | 400 yards at 8 knots 
14 1,200 yards at g knots | 800 yardsat7 knots 








Warhead contained 117 lb. of explosive (wet guncotton). 
Note.—Pattern B was the first one made. 


It will be seen that, as the Huascar turned away when the torpedo was fired—its 
discharge was probably noticed—and as her speed was greater than that of the torpedo, 
there was no possibility of a hit being obtained. Nevertheless, a tactical advantage 
was achieved, although it was most probably unintentional. At that period, when a 
torpedo was fired it was hoped to register a hit on, or near, the point of aim. Firing 
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a salvo of torpedoes, or even a single one, which, even if no hit is obtained, compels 
the enemy to alter course and thus upsets his gunnery, is a tactical manoeuvre that 
was not evolved until many years later. 


Summing up the results of the action, it will be seen that the British shooting 
was, on the whole, disappointing, very few effective hits being obtained ; moreover, 
the poor penetration of the larger projectiles fell far below what was expected from 
the results obtained on the proving ground. Neither British ship was hit in the hull, 
nor did they suffer any casualties ; the Shah had a few small ropes cut and that was 
all. The accounts in the Peruvian newspapers of the damage caused to the British 
ships are inaccurate and may be disregarded. Another point that called for attention 
at home was the undesirability of not having at least one armoured ship on a foreign 
station. The previous flagship in the Pacific, the Repulse, had been armoured but 
the Shah was not, and when the latter ship came home in 1879 she was relieved by the 
Triumph, an armoured ship. A second armoured ship, the Shannon, was also sent 
out to the Pacific at about the same time. 


The damage received by the Huascar is reported by her commander, Manuel M. 
Carrasco, in his letter of 30th May. The total number of hits on her is not stated, 
but a detailed list is given of the minor defects caused by the Shah’s projectiles that 
struck the armour. 


The side armour was penetrated on the starboard side by a g-inch shell which 
burst inside ; little material damage was caused but one man was killed and three 
others were slightly wounded. Another g-inch projectile made a 3-inch dent in the 
armour, also on the starboard side, but did not penetrate. A third struck the stern 
above the armour belt and burst inside on the starboard side, wounding one man. 
A fourth hit caused no particular damage. Three hits by 7-inch projectiles are 
acknowledged : one injured the side armour on the starboard side before the fore- 
mast ; a second grazed the forecastle without causing damage ; and a third pene- 
trated the side armour on the port side just before the kitchen smoke-pipe [sic]. 


The turret was hit by a g-inch projectile which made a 3-inch hole close to the 
left gun port, and several other hits by projectiles of different calibres caused minor 
damage. 


The commander’s turret [sic] was hit on the port side, just above the bridge ; 
splinters entered the turret, “ causing your Excellency [Sefior Captain and Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Regenerative Squadron ?] to be slightly wounded in the left 
hand.” 


Aloft, the standing and running rigging were cut in a great many places, the 
main topgallant yard and gaff were shot away, and the funnel.was pierced by pro- 
jectiles and splinters. Four boats were also completely destroyed. 


The ship’s company was stated to be “ greatly below the number required by 
the regulations for her maritime service and for the fighting of her batteries.”” The 
total casualties therefore amounted to one killed and five slightly wounded. 


The action ended at about sunset, when the Hwascar retreated into the port of 
Ilo and the British ships remained outside under way in order to watch her move- 
ments. At 9.5 p.m. the steam pinnace and whaler of the Shah, armed with White- 
head and outrigger torpedoes, were sent away to try to blow up the Huascar. The 
boats made for the shore, about six miles north of Ilo, and searched the coast up to 
the town without sighting anything. Then a ship was observed 1,000 yards off, 
which was thought might be their objective. On closing her, however, she was found 
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to be another vessel (which it had been previously ascertained was the only ship in the 
harbour), and on boarding her to obtain information she proved to be the s.s. Maria 
Louise, from Iquique. After a little pressure the master stated that two officers from 
the Huascar had landed and shortly after came off in his boat, in which they pulled 
three or four miles in search of their ship ; but not finding her they had returned to 
the Maria Louise, where they were met by the captain of the port who took them 
ashore as prisoners. He knew nothing, however, of the destination of the Huascar. 


Nothing more could be done for the time being so the boats returned to the 
Shah, arriving back at 3.30 a.m. on the 30th to report that the Huascar had escaped. 
This had not been difficult to effect,a dark night, the height of the land, and her light 
draught all being in her favour. 


The Admiral felt certain that the Huascar had gone north to attempt a landing 
at Quilca, so at 5.30 a.m. he went in that direction, detaching the Amethyst to Mollendo 
to obtain intelligence. The corvette rejoined at 7 p.m., bringing news that the 
Huascar was at Iquique and preparing to land a force. This latter information, 
however, subsequently proved to be incorrect. 


The Shah’s coal remaining was now becoming a serious matter, but it was hoped 
to obtain a further supply either at Pisagua or at Iquique ; the two ships therefore 
proceeded towards the latter place. Meanwhile a second torpedo expedition was 
ordered to be organized for the night of the 31st. 


Although the actual operational orders for the expedition were made out by 
Captain Bedford, the preliminary directions were issued by the Commander-in-Chief, 
who said, “As the success of the expedition so largely depends on skill in torpedo 
management, I desire that Gunnery Lieutenant [Charles] Lindsay be in command.’’4 
He seems, however, to have tended to over-centralize in the more minor details. 


An attack of this nature had never been undertaken before om service (no par- 
ticular orders seem to have been issued for the fruitless expedition on the night of 
the 29th, when Lieutenant Lindsay was also in command) and the operational orders 
now issued covered all possible contingencies. The performance of the Whitehead 
torpedo was then largely unknown and its capabilities were but imperfectly under- 
stood—the outrigger, or spar, torpedo was a simpler matter. In view of its ‘ dan- 
gerous character,’ it was directed that the torpedo was to be set to run for not more 
than 200 yards and then to sink ; the range at which it was to be fired was not to 
exceed 80 yards. “ If from the position in which the Huascar is lying or other causes 
it seems impossible to fulfil these conditions, you [Lieutenant Lindsay] should con- 
sider the advisability of abandoning the idea of using the Whitehead and attempt 
the service with the pinnace [i.e. the spar torpedo.] ”’ 


It may be pointed out that the method of firing a Whitehead torpedo from a 
ship’s boat was then in an early stage of development. Although a light form of 
frame discharge from a ship’s steamboat had been introduced, the method to be used 
on this occasion was merely to lower it into the water from the cutter, when it would 
be taken in tow of the whaler ; after pointing the torpedo in the required direction, 
it was started by throwing the air lever aft by hand. 


Soon after dark the Amethyst was detached to board and obtain intelligence 
from a steamer which was observed coming from the direction of Iquique, and the 





‘ qualifiers’ having only just been appointed to H.M.S. Vernon (the torpedo school 
ship which had been commissioned at Portsmouth on 26th April, 1876). 
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The course of the engagement, which took place between Coles Point and Caleta 
de Pacocha, and ended in front of the port of Ilo, can best be described by quoting 
extracts from the action notes taken at the time in the Shah, and from the report of 
Captain Chatfield. 


Shah.— 
3.06. 


3.07. 
3-09. 
3.26. 


Opened fire with port quarter deck guns at 1,900 yards; port battery 
firing independently. 

Huascar replied with one turret gun (the other not having yet been run 
out) and a small gun. 

Amethyst engaged enemy. Hwascar fired a small gun at her, and with 
another cut away our fore royal braces. 

Bow gun [9-inch] reported disabled by a Palliser shot jamming in the 
bore. 

Starboard broadside opened fire. 

Bow gun reported in action. 

Huascar fired a shot from turret gun, passing between our main and 
mizen masts. 

Fired starboard electric broadside at 2,000 yards. 

Fired ditto. 

Huascar’s shot fell across our bows, wetting the bow gun’s crew by the 


splash. 

Huascar fired at Amethyst. 

Fired starboard broadside by directing gun. Very good shot. 

Fired ditto. 

Fired ditto. 

Large shot from Huascar passed over our poop, and another fell short 
of Amethyst at 5.08. 

Huascar fired a shot from 40-pr., which burst half way. She was then 
closing, apparently to ram. 

Opened fire with Gatling gun. 

Fired Whitehead torpedo and port electric broadside at 400 yards. 
Track of torpedo observed about half way to the Huascar, which had 
turned stern on instead of broadside, as she was when it was fired. 
Apparently it had not speed to overtake her. 

Huascar’s main topmast crosstrees shot away. 

Bridge, port quarterboat, and funnel casing ditto. 

Huascar fired two shots from turret, passing between our main and 
mizen masts, low, one dropping just before Admiral’s galley. 

Shah ceased firing. The ‘ cease fire’ was sounded on several occasions, 
owing to the Huwascar manceuvring in front of the town of Ilo, or to 
the Amethyst getting in our line of fire. 


Amethyst.— 


2.40. 
3.30. 


4-00. 


5.15. 


Opened fire on the Huascar, steaming as requisite around her or towards. 
Huascar made for the rocks off Cal Point, where the ground was too 
foul to follow her closely. I stood in as close as possible with safety. 
Huascar made for the town of Ilo. I stood after her, firing as opportunity 
offered. 

When close off the rocks the Admiral hoisted the general recall. Huascar 
ceased firing, being close under cover of the town. 


Amethyst's log records: Expended. Shell—go filled, 100 empty. 
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When comparing these two reports it will be noticed that the Amethyst’s time of 
first opening fire appears to be 29 minutes earlier than that of the Shah. As the 
limited appliances available in 1877 did not admit of keeping an action plot, it is 
not possible to state the relative ranges and bearings during the action. 


The Commander-in-Chief, in his report of proceedings dated 3rd June, made 
the following comments on the action. 

“ The Shah's firing was steady and well maintained, but not as telling as I should 
have wished. It must, however, be observed that the Huascar, only three feet out 
of water and frequently end on, was a most difficult object to hit. The Shah’s fire 
was also frequently stopped by my order when, owing to the Huascar placing her- 
self close under the town of Ilo, there was a risk of injuring the town. The firing was 
also stopped for a little while in consequence of the Huascar’s colours coming down, 
the halliards having been shot away, but subsequently they were rehoisted. 


“The Amethyst’s fire was conducted with great precision, but her armament 
of 64-prs. was of course useless, except to distract attention and to draw the Huascar’s 
fire occasionally off the Shah. 


“The engagement was partly a following one and partly a revolving one, with 
occasional attempts on the part of the Huascar to ram, which had to be carefully 
guarded against with a ship so long in proportion to her beam, and therefore so slow 
in turning, as the Shah. The Huascar appeared to be steaming about 11 knots and 
to be beautifully handled, always contriving to keep her turret guns pointing on us 
except when in the loading position. That the Hwascar’s shot and shell never once 
struck the Shah (merely cutting away a couple of ropes) was singular and provi- 
dential, as her 300-lb. shell entering a ship with a large complement like the Shah 
would have had serious results.” 


Captain Chatfield also remarked on the beautiful handling of the Huascar, and 
said that “‘ if her gunnery had been equally good, she would have been a most for- 
midable enemy.” 

An interesting and noteworthy feature of this engagement is that it was the 
first occasion or which a Whitehead torpedo was fired in anger. This weapon had 
only been introduced within the past few years and its capabilities were extremely 
limited. Its maximum range, even if it ran straight, is shown in the table below. 











16-inch R.L. Length overall, 14 feet. 
Pressure of air Range at which speed named can be maintained 
in engine 
(Atmospheres) Pattern A (2 propellers) | Pattern B (1 propeller) 
36 300 yards at 12} knots | 250 yards at 9} knots 
24 750 yards at 10} knots | 400 yards at 8 knots 
14 1,200 yards at g knots | 800 yards at 7 knots 








Warhead contained 117 lb. of explosive (wet guncotton). 
Note.—Pattern B was the first one ma?< 


It will be seen that, as the Huascar turned away when the torpedo was fired—its 
discharge was probably noticed—and as her speed was greater than that of the torpedo, 
there was no possibility of a hit being obtained. Nevertheless, a tactical advantage 
was achieved, although it was most probably unintentional. At that period, when a 
torpedo was fired it was hoped to register a hit on, or near, the point of aim. Firing 
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a salvo of torpedoes, or even a single one, which, even if no hit is obtained, compels 
the enemy to alter course and thus upsets his gunnery, is a tactical manceuvre that 
was not evolved until many years later. 


Summing up the results of the action, it will be seen that the British shooting 
was, on the whole, disappointing, very few effective hits bemg obtained ; moreover, 
the poor penetration of the larger projectiles fell far below what was expected from 
the results obtained on the proving ground. Neither British ship was hit in the hull, 
nor did they suffer any casualties ; the Shah had a few small ropes cut and that was 
all. The accounts in the Peruvian newspapers of the damage caused to the British 
ships are inaccurate and may be disregarded. Another point that called for attention 
at home was the undesirability of not having at least one armoured ship on a foreign 
station. The previous flagship in the Pacific, the Repulse, had been armoured but 
the Shah was not, and when the latter ship came home in 1879 she was relieved by the 
Triumph, an armoured ship. A second armoured ship, the Shannon, was also sent 
out to the Pacific at about the same time. 


The damage received by the Huascar is reported by her commander, Manuel M. 
Carrasco, in his letter of 30th May. The total number of hits on her is not stated, 
but a detailed list is given of the minor defects caused by the Shah’s projectiles that 
struck the armour. 


The side armour was penetrated on the starboard side by a g-inch shell which 
burst inside ; little material damage was caused but one man was killed and three 
others were slightly wounded. Another 9-inch projectile made a 3-inch dent in the 
armour, also on the starboard side, but did not penetrate. A third struck the stern 
above the armour belt and burst inside on the starboard side, wounding one man. 
A fourth hit caused no particular damage. Three hits by 7-inch projectiles are 
acknowledged : one injured the side armour on the starboard side before the fore- 
mast ; a second grazed the forecastle without causing damage ; and a third pene- 
trated the side armour on the port side just before the kitchen smoke-pipe [sic]. 


The turret was hit by a g-inch projectile which made a 3-inch hole close to the 
left gun port, and several other hits by projectiles of different calibres caused minor 
damage. 

The commander’s turret {sic} was hit on the port side, just above the bridge ; 
splinters entered the turret, “‘ causing your Excellency [Sefior Captain and Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Regenerative Squadron ?} to be slightly wounded in the left 
hand.” 


Aloft, the standing and running rigging were cut in a great many places, the 
main topgallant yard and gaff were shot away, and the funnel was pierced by pro- 
jectiles and splinters. Four boats were also completely destroyed. 


The ship’s company was stated to be “ greatly below the number required by 
the regulations for her maritime service and for the fighting of her batteries.” The 
total casualties therefore amounted to one killed and five slightly wounded. 


The action ended at about sunset, when the Huwascar retreated into the port of 
Ilo and the British ships remained outside under way in order to watch her move- 
ments. At 9.5 p.m. the steam pinnace and whaler of the Shah, armed with White- 
head and outrigger torpedoes, were sent away to try to blow up the Huascar. The 
boats made for the shore, about six miles north of Ilo, and searched the coast up to 
the town without sighting anything. Then a ship was observed 1,000 yards off, 
which was thought might be their objective. On closing her, however, she was found 
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to be another vessel (which it had been previously ascertained was the only ship in the 
harbour), and on boarding her to obtain information she proved to be the s.s. Marta 
Louise, from Iquique. After a little pressure the master stated that two officers from 
the Huascar had landed and shortly after came off in his boat, in which they pulled 
three or four miles in search of their ship ; but not finding her they had returned to 
the Maria Louise, where they were met by the captain of the port who took them 
ashore as prisoners. He knew nothing, however, of the destination of the Huascar. 


Nothing more could be done for the time being so the boats returned to the 
Shah, arriving back at 3.30 a.m. on the 3oth to report that the Huascar had escaped. 
This had not been difficult to effect,a dark night, the height of the land, and her light 
draught all being in her favour. 


The Admiral felt certain that the Huascar had gone north to attempt a landing 
at Quilca, so at 5.30 a.m. he went in that direction, detaching the Amethyst to Mollendo 
to obtain intelligence. The corvette rejoined at 7 p.m., bringing news that the 
Huascar was at Iquique and preparing to land a force. This latter information, 
however, subsequently proved to be incorrect. 


The Shah’s coal remaining was now becoming a serious matter, but it was hoped 
to obtain a further supply either at Pisagua or at Iquique ; the two ships therefore 
proceeded towards the latter place. Meanwhile a second torpedo expedition was 
ordered to be organized for the night of the 31st. 


Although the actual operational orders for the expedition were made out by 
Captain Bedford, the preliminary directions were issued by the Commander-in-Chief, 
who said, “As the success of the expedition so largely depends on skill in torpedo 
management, I desire that Gunnery Lieutenant [Charles] Lindsay be in command.”’* 
He seems, however, to have tended to over-centralize in the more minor details. 


An attack of this nature had never been undertaken before on service (no par- 
ticular orders seem to have been issued for the fruitless expedition on the night of 
the 29th, when Lieutenant Lindsay was also in command) and the operational orders 
now issued covered all possible contingencies. The performance of the Whitehead 
torpedo was then largely unknown and its capabilities were but imperfectly under- 
stood—the outrigger, or spar, torpedo was a simpler matter. In view of its ‘ dan- 
gerous character,’ it was directed that the torpedo was to be set to run for not more 
than 200 yards and then to sink ; the range at which it was to be fired was not to 
exceed 80 yards. ‘“‘ If from the position in which the Huascar is lying or other causes 
it seems impossible to fulfil these conditions, you [Lieutenant Lindsay] should con- 
sider the advisability of abandoning the idea of using the Whitehead and attempt 
the service with the pinnace [i.e. the spar torpedo.] ”’ 


It may be pointed out that the method of firing a Whitehead torpedo from a 
ship’s boat was then in an early stage of development. Although a light form of 
frame discharge from a ship’s steamboat had been introduced, the method to be used 
on this occasion was merely to lower it into the water from the cutter, when it would 
be taken in tow of the whaler ; after pointing the torpedo in the required direction, 
it was started by throwing the air lever aft by hand. 


Soon after dark the Amethyst was detached to board and obtain intelligence 
from a steamer which was observed coming from the direction of Iquique, and the 





‘ In May, 1877, there were no torpedo lieutenants serving afloat, the first batch of 
‘ qualifiers’ having only just been appointed to H.M.S. Vernon (the torpedo school 
ship which had been commissioned at Portsmouth on 26th April, 1876). 
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Shah went on to within seven miles of that place. At 9.25 p.m., the torpedo expedi- 
tion was despatched. The boats (steam pinnace, cutter, and whaler), had not long 
left the ship before guns, rockets, and blue lights were observed in the direction of 
Mejillones. It was thought that the Amethyst had got on shore in attempting to 
intercept the steamer, so the Shah made towards the lights, getting ready the launch 
and stream anchor and cable, These, however, were not required, for at 10.15 the 
Amethyst rejoined with the news that the Huascar had surrendered to the Peruvian 
squadron. 


Both ships then steamed towards Iquique but did not attempt to enter the port 
until daylight. Meanwhile signals of recall (rockets and blue lights) were made to 
the boats, which fortunately saw them when they were within a mile of the harbour ; 
the attack was accordingly called off and they returned on board the Shah at 20 
minutes past midnight. On entering the harbour at 7.15 a.m. the Hwascar and the 
Peruvian squadron® were found at anchor, and the Shah took up a position between 
the Independencia and the Huascar. The Peruvian Commodore saluted the Admiral’s 
flag, which was returned by the Amethyst, and the Shah’s shotted guns were then 
ordered to be drawn. 


We can now round off the subsequent movements of the Shah and Amethyst. 
Having received confirmation of the surrender of the Huascar, Admiral de Horsey 
was no longer concerned with her; and after the Shah had obtained as much coal 
as possible, he leit Iquique the same evening for Callao, off which port he arrived on 
6th June. Whilst still in the offing the Shah was intercepted by one of the P.S.N. Co’s. 
steamers which had brought out a despatch from Mr. Graham, and Mr. West, the 
manager of that line, also came on board. It then transpired that considerable 
irritation existed in Lima and Callao. The Government had resigned, and as yet no 
successors were in office ; on the 4th, the revolutionists had seized the forts at Callao 
and declared their intention of firing into the Shah on arrival. They were, however, 
ejected from these positions by the Government forces. 

Although affairs appeared to be gradually quieting down, it seemed likely that 
the presence of the Shah would only excite the rebel faction, which was in a majority 
of about three to one, to some act of violence by giving colour to the false report 
which had been spread that the British squadron was supporting the Government. 
Moreover, if the rebels had again seized the forts and opened fire on the Shah, a 
most undesirable complication would have ensued. 


In these circumstances, the Admiral decided that, although he would have 
preferred to remain at Callao whilst affairs continued to be so unsettled, the wisest 
course to adopt was not to stop there. He therefore went straight on to Paita, some 
400 miles farther north, where he learned that on the rth affairs at Callao were 
quiet. The Shah sailed again from Paita on the 15th and arrived at Panama on 2oth 
June. 


The Amethyst was ordered to resume her station as senior officer’s ship on the 
coast of Chile; she anchored off Cobija in the afternoon of the 2nd and next day 
“ supplied 40 gallons of water to sufferers from the late earthquake.” 


There is one more episode to relate before we leave the Huascar. Before the 
Shah sailed from Iquique to the northward, Commodore Moore, who commanded 
the Peruvian squadron, had called on Admiral de Horsey to thank him for having 
been the means of the Huascar’s surrendering. The Admiral, however, cut short the 





5 Independencia (broad pendant at the main), Union, Atahualpa, Pilcomayo, Limena. 
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Commodore’s thanks and explained in no uncertain terms that he had taken, and 
would take, no part whatever in the internal dissensions or other affairs of Peru ; 
and that the action he had taken in respect to the Huascar was solely on account of 
her having committed piratical acts against British subjects, ships, and property. 


In reply to his queries he was informed that the Huascar had landed her two 
British engineers at Antofagasta and had embarked two French ones in lieu ; also 
that amongst her crew were two or three British subjects, but that they had taken 
no part in the action. The correctness of {this latter statement was doubted by 
the Admiral, but in the absence of proof he took no further action in the matter. 


Commodore Moore then went on to relate the circumstances of the Huascar’s 
surrender. As tzey were somewhat peculiar, Admiral de Horsey made them the 
subject of a sepa Mite letteregye 


The Huascar had arrived off Iquique flying a flag of truce, when the Peruvian 
squadron went out to meet her and communication was established. Piérola, who 
was still on board her, then proposed that the Peruvian squadron, instead of trying 
to capture his ship, should join with him in order to engage the Shah (the Amethyst 
was not mentioned). This suggestion was not acceded to. Piérola next asked 
Commodore Moore if he would consent to telegraph the proposal to the Government 
at Lima. After some demur this was agreed to, and the gunboat Pilcomayo 
was sent into Iquique with the telegram; the squadron remained outside with the 
Huascar until her return. The reply from Lima was, “ Attack the Huascar,” or 
words to that effect. 


Ultimately, after much parleying, it was agreed that everyone on board, 
excepting Piérola himself, was to be set at liberty. The Huascar then surrendered. 
(This, incidentally, was the end of the rebellion.] Piérola was made prisoner and 
transferred to the Limefia, which conveyed him to Callao. The others were sent to 
Callao to be released. The Admiral concluded this letter with some remarks on the 
general political situation in Peru. 


‘* The above circumstances and the extraordinary collusion and sympathy 
shown everywhere with Piérola’s party as well as the ill-feeling expressed against 
the English, indicate that the present Government of Peru are in a critical 
position ; but if the Commodore had not himself told me, I could scarcely 
have credited his consenting to telegraph Piérola’s proposal and to await its 
reply. 

“I apprehend the feeling in Peru will for some time be bitter against 
Englishmen, as by far the greater number of leading Peruvians are revolu- 
tionists at heart. My view on this subject is somewhat confirmed by a telegram 
from Mr. Graham, which I received whilst getting under weigh to quit Iquique : 
‘ Serious reasons to request you not to remain at Iquique and not to return at 
present to Callao.’ 


“The ill-feeling towards Englishmen is well shown by the circumstance that 
the body of the man killed in the Huascar was paraded through the streets of 
Iquique with a placard, ‘ This man died fighting for his country against the 
British.’ ” 


Admiral de Horsey closed his report of proceedings with a résumé of the chief 
incidents in this affair, and gave his reasons for considering that “ the status of the 
Huascar previous to action with the Shah and Amethyst was, if not that of a pirate, 
at least that of a rebel ship having committed piratical acts.’’ He trusted that their 
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Lordships would ‘‘ deem that he was not only justified in the course he had adopted, 
but that he had no alternative, in view of his duty to protect the lives, ships, and 
property of Her Majesty’s subjects.” 


He therefore submitted that “an officer holding the high appointment of 
Commander-in-Chief is bound to act according to the best of his ability in such cases 
without embarrassing his Government with perplexing questions, and having done so 
to stand or fall by the subsequent judgment of his superiors, well knowing that no 
Government could give him decisive orders upon the mere information which could 
be embodied in a telegram at this distance, even if time had admitted of waiting for 
a reply (when a section of the cable was not working).’’* 


He also pointed out that “‘ had the Huascar not been destroyed or captured, 
there would have remained no safety to British ships or property on this coast, not 
even to Her Majesty’s ships as the Huascar might have destroyed the Shah or the 
Amethyst by ramming any night at any port they were found.” And finally, he 
trusted that “‘ the lesson that has been taught to offenders against international law 
wil! prove beneficial to British interests for many years to come.” 


The opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown, to whom the relevant corre- 
spondence on the subject was referred by the Foreign Secretary, was that “ the 
Huascar had been taken out of the hands of her lawful officers; that the Peruvian 
Government had disavowed any liability for her acts ; and that she was consequently 
sailing under no national flag, and no redress could be obtained for any acts which 
she might commit.” Also, that “ the papers further show that the Huascar, whilst 
so sailing and officered, and after the Peruvian Government had disavowed all 
liability for her acts, stopped two British mail steamers on the high seas and demanded 
their mails; took by force a passenger from a ship under British colours, and a 
quantity of coal out of another British vessel ; and lastly, that a British subject was 
forced to act as engineer on board the Huwascar, and was by violence prevented from 
communicating with the British authorities.” 


“In this state of things,’ the Law Officers considered, “‘ Admiral de Horsey 
was bound to act decisively for the protection of British subjects and British 
property, and that the proceedings resorted to by him were in law justifiable.” 


The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty accordingly informed the 
Commander-in-Chief that they “ approved of his having put a stop to the piratical 
career of the Huascar; but that they considered that he would have displayed 
better judgment had he endeavoured, in the first instance, on meeting that vessel, 
to obtain legitimate redress by means of remonstrance, and that by this course the 
conflict caused by his peremptory summons to the Huascar to surrender immediately, 
under pain of being fired into, might have been avoid 

With this decision of their Lordships the Foreign Secretary, to whom the above 
communication was referred before being despatched, concurred. 


It is not clear what their Lordships had in mind when commenting on the alleged 
hasty action on the part of the Commander-in-Chief. That officer had already 
addressed a letter of warning to the commander of the Huascar, who had received and 
replied to it seven days before the date of the action. Further remonstrance on 
actually meeting the Huascar would surely have been of no effect. 





*Cf. the appreciation by Vice-Admiral Sir James Hope of the duty and responsibility 
of a Commander-in-Chief in similar circumstances, ie. the Bulidog affair. [JouRNAL : 
November 1958, p. 556.) 
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The correspondence between the Governments of Peru and Chile, and between 
the Peruvian authorities and the British Chargé d’Affaires at Lima, is contained in 
the Command Paper (C.-1833). Many of these foreign communications are extremely 
verbose, and some are contradictory. The Chilean Government did not altogether 
see eye to eye with that of Peru in respect to the status of the Huascar after the 
events of 6th May. The Peruvian Chargé d’Affaires at Santiago had requested 
that, if she presented herself in a Chilean port, supplies should be denied her, 
particularly coal, provisions, and arms, and that she should be detained and given 
up to his Legation. To which the Chilean Foreign Minister replied that his 
Government considered they had no reason to engage their naval forces in an 
encounter not required by the dignity or interests of Chile. The only aid that would 
be afforded was permission to embark provisions and water sufficient for the wants 
of her crew, and her duration of stay in Chilean waters would be limited to 24 hours. 


The President of Peru made a formal demand to the British Government for 
satisfaction in respect to the action taken by Admiral de Horsey. It was also 
alleged that projectiles from his ships fell on the hills at the back of the town of 
Pacocha, in the streets, and in the railway station. 


Mr. Graham, when commenting on these allegations in his report of 27th June 
to the Earl of Derby, said, “. . . I do not believe any projectiles fell in the streets 
and railway station of that place. Three shells passed over the town and lodged in 
the hills behind; but as there is no British Consular Officer at Pacocha, I cannot 
state officially such to have been the case, and I derive my information from the 
report of the Sub-Prefect of the locality.” 


It is not unlikely that the President was secretly relieved at the rapid 
termination of the rebellion and the means by which it was largely accomplished ; 
but he had to take into account the inflamed state of public opinion, which was 
fomented for the most part by the revolutionary party, and only kept up the pretence 
of an insult to Peru for reasons of internal politics. 


Accounts from foreign newspapers began to appear in The Times on roth July, 
and further details followed later. In general, a correct version of what happened 
is given, except for the exaggerated statements of damage caused to the British 
ships. Commenting on the result of this action, one correspondent remarked that 
it was the first instance of a British ship engaging an ironclad, and of a wooden 
corvette attacking a turret ship, which cannot fail to be of interest. The Times 
of 21st July reviews all the circumstances in a long leading article, which impartially 
covers the controversial political aspects of this incident. 


The foregoing account provides one more example of how in peacetime the 
ships of the Royal Navy keep the seas free for those that pass upon their lawful 
occasions, and exact a swift retribution on maritime transgressors of international 
law. Although now greatly reduced in numbers, they are still able to perform this 
useful and necessary task. 


Sources 
Parliamentary Papers, 1877: House of Commons, No. 369. Command Paper 
(C.-1833). 
Logs of H.M.S. Shah and Amethyst: P.R.O.? Adm.53/11121, 1088r. 
Torpedo Manual! for H.M. Fleet, Vol. 11, 1877. 
The Times, toth to 26th July, 1877. 
Army and Navy Gazette. 











SIXTY YEARS OF ARMOURED CARS 


By R. M. Ocorkiewicz, M.Sc.(Enc.), A.M.I.MEcu.E. 


N June, 1959, unnoticed, passed the 60th anniversary of the appearance in this 
[ex of the first motor vehicle adapted to fighting purposes. The adaptation 

was very rudimentary, consisting as it did of a de Dion-Bouton powered 
quadricycle fitted with a Maxim machine gun and a bullet-proof shield, but 
neverthciess its appearance marked the first practical step in the evolution of the 
armoured car and armoured fighting vehicles in general. The event deserves being 
recalled, therefore, and the occasion provides an opportunity for surveying the 
development of armoured cars which, at one time or another, has involved all three 
Services. 

StmMs’s PIONEER VEHICLES 


Credit for taking the first step in the development belongs to F. R. Simms, one 
of the pioneers of British motoring, who devised the armed quadricycle and personally 
demonstrated it at a show held in June, 1899, at Richmond, Surrey, by what has 
since become the Royal Automobile Club. Viewed in the perspective of 60 years, 
the appearance of a machine gun armed motor vehicle was but a logical step forward 
from earlier attempts at increasing the mobility of the newly developed Maxim 
machine gun, such as the light, horse-drawn ‘ galloping gun carriage’ designed by 
Lord Dundonald of the Life Guards, or the mounting of machine guns on a pedal 
tricycle. Moreover, the appearance of Simms’s armed quadricycle almost coincided 
with that of another embryonic armoured car, a three-wheeler with a Colt machine 
gun and shield built in the United States to the order of Major R. P. Davidson of 
the Illinois National Guard. However, Simms deserves credit for his initiative 
and for promoting another and much more advanced project. This was the 
construction of a fully armoured car for the armament firm of Vickers, Sons and 
Maxim, Ltd., which was completed three years later when, in April, 1902, the 
vehicle was shown at the Crystal Palace. 


The armoured car exhibited in 1902 often has been described as an ‘ invention ’ 
of Simms’s but its conception certainly was not original, for a very similar vehicle was 
proposed six years earlier by E. J. Pennington, an American inventor who flourished 
briefly in the early days of British automobile engineering. When Pennington’s 
ideas were first published in November, 1896, they created something of a military 
sensation and on their strength a contemporary issue of the Naval and Miltary 
Record predicted “‘ a great future for the military motor car.’’ It was widely believed 
that Pennington was actually building the armoured car which he proposed, but in 
fact his achievements fell far short of his publicity and his armoured cars never 
advanced beyond the stage of water-colour illustrations. Nevertheless the belief 
persisted, and Pennington has been erroneously credited with building the first 
British armoured car, even in the current guide to the Royal Armoured Corps Tank 
Museum. 


While Pennington’s conception preceded Simms’s armoured car and in all 
probability strongly influenced the latter, there is no evidence of its own background 
beyond the appearance of the vehiele whose boat-shaped hull suggests that the 
inspiration came from naval designs—just as several tank ideas later came from the 
technologically more advanced field of naval warfare. Anyhow, Simms’s car followed 
the boat configuration and had rams fore and aft; it also followed Pennington’s 
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drawings in its proposed employment, being intended for coast defence. In this role 
its operation would have been restricted to good coastal roads, but for all its 
limitations it impressed the technical Press which recognized its potential value. 


EarLy ATTITUDES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


At about the same time an ar**_.2 appeared in Casster’s Magazine, a contemporary 
engineering journal, in which **~i:gadier-General J. H. A. Macdonald examined in 
detail the subject in a paper ‘‘ Automobiles for War Service,” and clearly foretold 
the future use of armoured cars. ‘“‘ Allow me’, he wrote, “ now to sketch what 
might be the traction equipment of an army in the field in the next great war. Out 
in front, on every road, there would be armoured high-speed vehicles, equipped with 
pivot machine guns, to co-operate with the mounted troops and cyclists in covering 
the advance, feeling for the enemy, capturing and holding bridges and fords and 
places of vantage, and at another time aiding in the converse duties in covering a 
retreat, and also in general engagements giving support at points as required, and 
protecting flanks.” 


General Macdonald’s views were, however, far in advance of contemporary 
military opinion—in fact they even antedated H. G. Wells’s science-fiction account of 
the use of armoured vehicles in warfare, which has received frequent and unduly 
prominent mention in British tank historiography. No representative from the War 
Office appeared at the Crystal Palace to examine Simms’s well-advertised armoured 
car, which drew some justifiably caustic comment in a contemporary issue of The 
Autocar, and the complete lack of interest on the part of the authorities discouraged 
further effort. It was only 12 years later that the development of armoured cars 
was resumed in this country—by the Royal Navy—under the stress of the first 
World War. 


The position was not much different on the Continent, although some further 
progress was made there before 1914. In 1902 a semi-armoured car was exhibited 
at the Salon de l’Automobile in Paris and the reception encouraged its builders, the 
Société Charron, Girardot et Voigt, to develop a fully armoured car with a turret. 
This was completed in 1906, by which time the Austro-Daimler Company in Austria 
had also built an armoured car not only with a turret but also with four-wheel drive. 
However, no official interest was shown in France or Austria beyond trials and the 
only sequel was a Russian order for ten cars of the former type from France. 
Virtually no further progress took place until 1914, except for two armoured cars 
built in Italy in 1912, too late to take part in the war in Tripolitania. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE RoyaL NAVAL AIR SERVICE 


The outbreak of the first World War radically altered the rate of development. 
The opening fluid stages of the war offered considerable scope for the employment of 
motor cars for reconnaissance and raids and this, in turn, led to the construction of 
armoured cars by several of the belligerents. Thus, within a few weeks of the start 
of hostilities the Belgians were using armoured cars improvised on touring car 
chassis, and in September, 1914, the French started attaching detachments of similar 
improvised armoured cars to their cavalry corps. At about the same time the Royal 
Naval Air Service also started building armoured cars to supplement and support its 
aircraft operating in France. 

So far as tic Gritish armoured cars were concerned, the Royal Naval Air Service 
not only took the initiative but, single-handed, pursued their development with 
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considerable energy and success. By December, 1914, it brought forth the first 
three of the second generation of war-time armoured cars which, in contrast to the 
earlier improvisations, were fully armoured and mounted their machine gun 
armament in revolving turrets. By the end of January, 1915, it had virtually equipped 
eight squadrons of twelve armoured cars each. The majority of the new armoured 
cars, including the first three, were based on Rolls-Royce car chassis and their basic 
conception was so successful that similar vehicles were still proving useful 26 years 
later. Unfortunately, by the time the first naval armoured car squadrons were ready 
for action in March, 1915, opportunities for their employment on the Western Front 
had virtually disappeared with the onset of trench warfare. One squadron took 
part in the battle of Ypres in 1915, in support of the cavalry, but thereafter the 
R.N.A.S. Armoured Car Division had to look for opportunities elsewhere, where the 
ground was more suitable er where fluid conditions allowed operations along roads, 
or else to devise ways of using armoured vehicles across broken ground. Both 
alternatives were tried and the latter was largely responsible for the development of 
the first British tank. 


The other alternative led to the transfer of the naval armoured cars to other 
theatres of operation : one squadron went to West Africa, two to Gallipoli and then 
Egypt, and another unit later went to Russia, where a Belgian armoured car unit 
had already been transferred for lack of opportunities on the Western Front. The 
Russians themselves were already using armoured cars, their principal type being the 
British-built Austin, of which 480 were produced between 1914 and 1917 and 
practically all sent to Russia. The new theatres offered considerable scope, but before 
the naval armoured cars could fully prove themselves it was decided to disband the 
R.N.A.S. Armoured Car Division and transfer the equipment to the Army, which 
still saw little use for it and even went so far as to re-convert some of the armoured 
cars into staff cars. 


Such an attitude inevitably retarded further development, but a number of 
light armoured motor batteries was created by the Army, using naval equipment, 
and after the successful use of armoured cars in East Africa and in Cyrenaica in 1916, 
they were more widely employed in the Middle East, particularly in Iraq. After 
1917, Iraq became in fact the principal scene of operation of British armoured cars, 
whose total there grew to 97, organized into a light armoured motor brigade with six 
batteries, The armoured cars were successfully used in a variety of roles, from 
reconnaissance and raids to the combination with motorised infantry into embryonic 
mechanized forces. In 19%8 a second armoured car brigade was formed for 
operations in Persia, and a small armoured car unit successfully participated in the 
operations in Palestine and Syria in 1918. 


PosITION AT THE END OF THE FirsT WoRLD WAR 


In the meantime, while armoured cars were winning recognition in the Middle 
East, their fortunes also revived on the Western Front. As a result of the last 
German offensive in March, 1918, the newly formed 17th Battalion of the Tank 
Corps was hastily equipped with armoured cars destined for the eastern theatres of 
operations. The emergency passed before it was ready but the armoured cars were 
later used in exploiting the tank break-through at Amiens in August, 1918, and in 


harassing enemy rearguards in the closing stages of the war, when many more could 
have been used to advantage. 
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The French, who alone maintained a force of armoured cars on the Western 
Front throughout the war, found them very useful in delaying actions during the 
1918 German offensive and, as a result, resumed their production. In spite of this, 
however, the total number of armoured cars possessed by the French Army at the 
end of the war amounted to only 272, compared with more than 3,000 tanks. The 
number of British armoured cars was even lower ; the widely used Rolls-Royce type 
amounted to about roo and altogether, excluding those produced to Russian orders, 
less than 200 were built in this country during the whole war. 


In consequence, armoured cars did not emerge out of the first World War strong 
in number, but they had established their usefulness in several fields. They had 
also clearly shown some limitations, the principal one being their inability to operate 
off the roads except under favourable conditions, such as those which existed in 
parts of the Middle East. Elsewhere they were road-bound and at times their 
movements were as inflexible as those of armoured trains. 


On the other hand, what the contemporary armoured car lacked in cross- 
country performance it made up by other attributes, It was relatively reliable, 
economical to operate, and mobile over hard surfaces; during periods of mobile 
operations it had proved useful for long-distance road reconnaissance and for fire 
support of cavalry and motorised infantry units and, off the battlefield, it proved 
very suitable for security and police duties. As a result of all this, armoured cars 
continued to be in demand throughout the twenties. 


The use of armoured cars for security and police duties began as early as 1915, 
in India, where after the recall of many British units for service in Europe and the 
Middle East a number of armoured cars was improvised to strengthen the depleted 
garrisons. After the war even greater need arose for armoured cars for the new 
garrisons in Palestine and Iraq, as well as Egypt and Ireland, and for the Army of 
Occupation in Germany. To fill the need on a permanent basis, 12 armoured car 
companies were formed in 1920 and 1921 as part of the post-war Tank Corps.They 
absorbed the light armoured motor batteries, which had formed part of the Machine 
Gun Corps, and what remained of the 17th Battalion, and for a time constituted 
about one-half of the total strength of the Royal Tank Corps ™ «wer, in 1920 
eight Yeomanry Regiments were reconstituted as Territoria. Armoured Car 
Companies, and in 1923 the Royal Air Force acquired its first armoured cars for 
security duties in the Middle East. 


PosTt-wAR DEVELOPMENTS 


A different pattern in the employment of armoured cars was set up by the French 
Army. In 1916 the French assigned armoured cars to the cavalry, and between 1917 
and 1932 the armoured car establishment of the French cavalry division grew from 
18 to 80 vehicles. With time, their functions were differentiated and during the 
early thirties those intended for close tactical reconnaissance and for fighting evolved 
into tracked vehicles—tanks, in fact— and only the third category of autos-mitrail- 
leuses de découverte, or A.M.D., intended for fast long-distance reconnaissance, 
remained wheeled. 


The French example of assigning armoured cars to the cavalry was followed by 
several other armies which, during the thirties, also began to replace their armoured 
cars with light tanks. Thus, two armoured car companies of the Royal Tank Corps 
were converted in 1933 into light tank companies, and gradually light tanks displaced 
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most armoured cars. For instance, two armoured car companies still formed part 
of the first Experimental Mechanized Force of 1927 but the later experiments in 
mechanized warfare and the first armoured division of 1938 made no use of armoured 
cars. 


The principal reason for the decline in the use of armoured cars during the 
thirties was their continued inability to operate off the roads and the contemporary 
progress in tank design. Tanks had become much faster and their running gear more 
durable than they were during or immediately after the first World War, so that 
they could now compete with armoured cars and take over some of their duties. 


The design and performance of armoured cars had also improved, but not as 
much as that of tanks. The two major developments of the twenties were the 
replacement of the driven rear wheels by short rubber tracks and the introduction of 
a second driven rear axle. The former was a French development and during the 
twenties the French Army purchased over 100 armoured cars based on the Citroén- 
Kégresse half-track chassis. The first armoured car application of a second driven 
rear axle is believed to have been in a g-ton Guy model built in 1928 for service in 
India, but at about the same time other six-wheeled four-wheel-drive, or 6 x 4, 
armoured cars were built by the Crossley and Lanchester companies and by firms in 
other countries. 


Armoured cars such as the French half-tracks and the British and other 6 x 4 
models were a considerable improvement on the 4x 2 armoured cars built during the 
first World War or immediately afterwards. But, in essence, they were still adapt- 
ations of commercial vehicle designs intended for road operations, and off the road 
their performance still left a good deal to be desired. They had no front wheel drive, 
their ground clearance was inadequate, and their rigid axle suspension could not cope 
with movement over broken ground. On the credit side, they were relatively simple 
and cheap to build and the simplest types of truck-based armoured cars required no 
more than a sufficiently strong commercial chassis, some steel plate, and the facilities 
of a small workshop. Given favourable conditions, even such truck-based armoured 
cars have proved useful. but in general they remain heavily handicapped by the 
limitations of their chassis. To make a really significant advance in armoured car 
performance and to meet competition from light tanks, much more was required 
than adaptations of commercial vehicles. Above all, armoured cars had to become 
capable of operating off the road, and this could only be achieved by designing them 
from this point of view instead of building them by armouring existing car or truck 
chassis. 


DESIGN PROGRESS 


The lead in the development of specially designed armoured cars was taken on 
the Continent—in Germany, Austria, and France. The early German types of 1915 
to 1921 were relatively large and clumsy, and in spite of such advanced mechanical 
features as all-wheel drive, compared unfavourably with the lighter British models 
based on commercial car or truck chassis. But in the long run the German efforts 
paid dividends, and in the late twenties the Daimler Benz company had already 
evolved an experimental 8x 8 model with independent suspension and several other 
commendable design features. It represented a major step forward and foreshadowed 
the later 8x 8 armoured cars which appeared in 1937 and were successfully used by 
the German Army throughout the second World War. 
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In this country the first advance on the earlier adaptations of car or truck 
chassis was represented by the Straussler armoured car, built in 1933 and subsequently 
adopted by the Royal Air Force. This vehicle incorporated such novel features as 
four wheel drive, independent suspension, and rear engine location, but its production, 
like that of similar advanced models on the Continent, was too limited to reverse the 
adverse trend produced by the shortcomings of the great majority of armoured cars, 
still hased on commercial chassis, which pushed wheeled armoured vehicles well into 
the ' -iground by the outbreak of the second World War. 


How limited the interest had become is shown by the fact that although a new 
armoured car was ordered in 1938—the Guy “‘ Light Tank, Wheeled ’’—the pre-war 
plans envisaged only one armoured car regiment for the Home Forces. This one 
regiment, with an establishment of 38 armoured cars, represented practically all the 
British armoured cars used during the 1940 campaign in France. Neither the one 
armoured division nor the seven mechanized cavalry regiments which formed part of 
the B.E.F. contained any armoured cars. 


In contrast, the French Army employed about 350 Panhard A.M.D. in its 
mechanized reconnaissance units and the German Army made good use of some 600 
armoured cars which formed the basis of the reconnaissance battalions of the panzer 
and motorised infantry divisions. As a result of the 1940 campaign, interest in 
armoured cars also revived in this country and British armoured cars were brought 
right back into prominence by the subsequent operations in Africa. 


REVIVAL AND SET-BACK 


In the latter part of 1940 an armoured car regiment, with 60 armoured and 54 
scout cars, was added to the establishment of the British armoured divisions, and the 
development and production of new types was accelerated. The outcome were 
quantities of new 4X 4 armoured cars, such as the Guys, Humbers, and Daimlers, and 
of the Daimler scout cars. Even earlier came a whole host of wheeled armoured 
vehicles improvised under the threat of the German invasion. They ranged from 
light reconnaissance types based on passenger car chassis to self-propelled 4-in. naval 
guns on eight-wheeled trucks, and altogether more than 6,000 were built although, in 
the end, there proved to be no need for most of them ; only the most successful found 
employment with the R.A.F. Regiment and the réconnaissance battalions of the 
infantry divisions. 

The greatest need and oportunity for armoured cars came in the African 
campaigns of 1940 to 1943. At first the armoured cars used in the Middle East were 
few in number and largely obsolete. However, the opening moves against the Italian 
forces clearly showed the need for many more armoured cars, and in 1941 Humbers 
began to arrive from Britain and Marmon-Herringtons from South Africa, where 
eventually 4,746 of this type were built. 


The principal use of armoured cars during the two years of the war in the desert 
was the same as in mobile operations elsewhere, that is for medium-distance 
reconnaissance. But they were also successfully used to maintain counter- 
reconnaissance screens, to patrol gaps between dispersed major units, to screen open 
flanks, and to raid supply dumps and transport columns behind enemy lines. By the 
end of 1941, during Operation “ Crusader,” the 8th Army already had five armoured 
car regiments, and at the time of the battle of El Alamein there were in the Middle 
East no less than 1,473 armoured cars compared with 2,671 tanks. 
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The desert operations also revived the development of armoured cars in the 
United States. None had been built there since 1934, excluding the open-top 4x 4 
scout cars, but the reports from Africa stressed the importance and need for armoured 
cars. As a result, their development and production were resumed in 1942 and by 
the end of the war a total of 16,438 was built, largely of the 6 6 M8 and of the 4x 4 
T17E1, or Staghound, type—the former for the American Army and the latter for 
the British. 


In the meantime, in 1943 and 1944, the fortunes of armoured cars suffered a 
set-back. The favourable conditions of the African deserts gave way to the mountain- 
ous terrain of Italy and the close country of north-west Europe. Moreover, the tempo 
of operations slowed down and the fighting fronts hardened, all of which reduced the 
opportunities for the use of armoured cars. So much so that in 1943, in preparation 
for operations in Europe, the armoured car regiments were eliminated from the 
British armoured divisions, their place being taken by armoured reconnaissance 
regiments with cruiser tanks. However, in the final stages of the war, when operations 
in Europe resumed a mobile character, opportunities for armoured cars returned and 
armoured car regiments once more formed part of the armoured divisions. 


DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1945 


After the war the best of the war-time designs, the Daimler armoured and scout 
cars, of which 2,694 and 6,626 respectively were made, were retained and further 
development continued. The results are the new Ferret scout cars and the Saladin 
armoured cars. The French Army also resumed the development of armoured cars, 
and by 1950 the Panhard company developed the eight-wheeled Engin blindé de 
reconnaissance. 


In contrast, shortly after the end of the second World War, the U.S, Army once 
more abandoned the development of armoured cars, whose functions were taken 
over by a combination of light tanks and unarmoured light trucks, which act as scout 
carriers and also mount various weapons, This, and the extensive use of similar 
light trucks by other armies, shows a continued need for highly mobile wheeled 
vehicles as light general-purpose personnel and weapon carriers. Light trucks only 
partly meet this requirement because their occupants are exposed to every stray 
bullet and shell splinter, and vulnerable even to a well-aimed brick. In consequence, 
in many circumstances, they cannot move as freely as can light armoured cars, and 
their overall mobility is lower. 


It is to overcome the obvious handicap under which unarmoured vehicles labour 
that armour protection has been repeatedly improvised and that armoured cars have 
been developed. In general, the effort put into armoured cars has been amply 
justified and they have proved superior to unarmoured vehicles, especially when 
properly designed and not based on adaptations of vehicles built for other purposes. 


Apart from relying too often and too long on commercial vehicle designs, the 
development of armoured cars had also gone astray in other respects and particularly 
when they tried to emulate tanks in gun-power and armour protection. The tendency 
to acquire more and more powerful guns and progressively greater protection is 
natural but, unfortunately, it has led to large and clumsy designs. A good example is 
the 24-ton Boarhound built in 1942 in the United States to a British specification 
inspired by the contemporary operations in the Libyan desert which, in general, 
compared unfavourably with tracked vehicles of comparable power. Earlier, a few 
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armoured cars managed to catch up with medium tanks in armament but the problem 
of matching tanks in gun-power became increasingly difficult once tank armament 
moved beyond medium-velocity 75-mm. guns. Even the latter were a problem, as 
they called for vehicles of 10 tons or more. Successful models of I1 or 13 tons 
have been built, of course, as shown by the German eight-wheeled armoured cars of 
the second World War and the more recent French E.B.R., which have proved as 
good as contemporary tanks over some of the worst muddy ground, and much more 
mobile under other conditions, But such multi-wheel, multi-wheel-drive vehicles 
are, unfortunately, rather complex and costly and it is in the lighter categories that 
wheeled armoured vehicles are most attractive and most competitive with tracked 
vehicles. 


In general, from the point of view of relative performance, overall mobility, and 
mechanical simplicity, the smaller and lighter the armoured car the better, and this 
fortunately is no longer incompatible with the provision of adequate armament. The 
latter threatened to be a major obstacle to further development of armoured cars but 
largely it has ceased to be a problem since the appearance of recoilless guns and anti- 
tank guided missiles, which can be mounted in relatively light vehicles. Given a 
proportion of cars with recoiless guns or guided missile armament, armoured car 
units need no longer lack weapon-power while, at the same time, they retain their 
other advantages of speed, range, and limited maintenance requirements. 


Due to this combination of characteristics, armoured cars continue to fulfil 
several important roles. For instance, their usefulness in security and police duties 
has been re-emphasized since the second World War in the Middle East, as well as in 
French operations in Algeria and the fighting in Hungary in 1956. In addition to 
their established functions, new possibilities have been opened by the recent tactical 
emphasis on dispersed mobile operations which favour highly mobile light armoured 
units and, by the same token, further development of armoured cars. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with inthe JOURNAL, or which 
ave of interest to the Services. Correspondents are vequested to put their views as concisely as 
possible but publication of letters will be dependent on the space available in each number of 
the JOURNAL.—EDITOR.) 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. JouRNAL. 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 


Srr.—As predicted in your editorial notes, your November issue contained a series 
of articles of outstanding interest on current strategic thought. So much has been 
written in recent years on the deterrent by professional military writers outside the Services 
that the views of the few officers with access to the necessary facts (the Joint Planners 
and the operational and policy staffs of the Service ministries) have virtually gone by 
default. This has been firmly put right by Group Captain le Cheminant and Wing 
Commander Cameron, together with one of the most balanced and well-informed assess- 
ments of the current problems of the Joint Planning Staffs that can ever have been 
written by an officer of non-British nationality. May I, however, add a few thoughts 
on the deterrent which were not fully covered in their articles. 


In presenting the case for the deterrent as first and foremost in the United Kingdom’s 
strategic policy, the strategist is only opposed by those of extreme political or moral 
opinions, and the jibe that the planners are incapable of breaking through the thought 
barrier can be better expressed as a reluctance to trespass outside the perimeters of cold 
logic and sound common sense. 


It is, of course, the possession of an independent deterrent which causes the argument. 
Yet there is one argument which is so strong that it is probable that this country will 
retain its contribution to the deterrent as long as nuclear weapons remain in business. 
It is that the possession of such a deterrent retains in the hands of the United Kingdom a 
share of the sole weapon which can prevent global war and so ensure her survival. Put 
the other way round, no Defence Committee of the Cabinet of either political party has 
been prepared, or is likely to be prepared, to so betray their trust as to leave the full 
responsibility for the survival of this country in the sole hands of an allied but foreign 
nation. Of course, as so many have pointed out, there are tremendous military and 
economic advantages in extending the principles of interdependence to the deterrent 
and contracting out of the nuclear club, but nevertheless the paramount duty of those 
charged with the defence of this country must be to safeguard our people and our civilization. 
As yet no one has been found who would agree to hand such a task over to the Americans 
in exchange for the short-term material benefits which would accrue. 


Where legitimate conflict exists between the Services is on the size of the allocation 
of the defence resources which should go towards the deterrent. This has bedevilled inter- 
Service relations for a decade or more. There are two inherent difficulties. First, no one 
can agree what should constitute deterrent costs; V-bombers and high-yield weapons 
clearly count against the deterrent, but what about airfields, ancillary equipment, 
naval and land shield forces, research and development, Polaris, and even Transport 
Command, so large a part of which is required to assist the redeployment of Bomber 
Command ? Secondly there is, as Lieut.-Colonel DeWitt Armstrong pointed out, the 
problem of security. The strategic planner must now work behind closed doors and 
cannot sound out his ideas outside his own small restricted circle. Thought feeds on discussion, 
yet there can be no discussion on weapon stockpiles and allied subjects; those who wish 
to query the size of the deterrent may in fact find it impossible to ascertain the full facts. 
Here lies a danger, but it is certainly no more dangerous than the weight of lobby opinion 
forced on Ministers by writers outside the Services who can have no access to the relevant 
facts. 
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The solution, and there must be one if military strategy is to have a firm foundation, 
requires a political decision. The most practical method of obtaining one would seem to 
be to invite a decision on the amount of destructive power required ; this could be presented 
in target list form and allied to operational capabilities. From this, force requirements 
and a weapons stockpile could be worked out. Having achieved this, the size of the in- 
dependent deterrent would be set. Thereafter the remaining military commitments 
could be reviewed through normal inter-Service machinery, allotting money and resources 
in accordance with prevailing priorities. This structure for defence priorities would have 
the additional advantage that if a change in the world situation entailed a greater expendi- 
ture on conventional weapons, any cuts in the allocation of funds for the deterrent could be 
converted into terms of excluded targets and the effect of such a cut made clear to all 
those engaged on the staff study. 


One final point. It is interesting to note that whilst the JouRNAL now contains 
more and more criticism, both constructive and otherwise, on the ability of the planners 
to see the way ahead clearly, it still has space for eminent historians to present utterly 
opposing views on what happened in the recent past. Fact-finding is apparently as hard 
as crystal gazing. 

A. L. Kinc-HARMAN 
19th January, 1960. Lieut.-Colonel, R.A. 


FUTURE TRENDS OF WARFARE 


Srr.—Lieut.-General Sir John Cowley’s lecture, published in last February’s number 
of the JOURNAL, is indeed, as a Times leader called it, ‘A breath of fresh air.’”’ That a 
serving officer of high appointment has been permitted by the War Office to discuss a 
Government policy in public is as refreshing as was his lecture. I can remember on 
a now far distant 5th November being mistaken for Guy Fawkes. I had sought War 
Office sanction to publish a book based on Staff College lectures, and this is what the 
reigning C.I.G.S. said to me: ‘‘ On principle I consider that no officer on the active list 
should be permitted to publish any book on a military subject. I cannot enforce this 
as regards the Army generally, but as regards General Staff officers I intend to do so, 
and while you are at the Staff College I cannot give you permission to bring this book 
out.” It was this mentality which led us to Dunkirk. Now that the ice has been broken, 
and—incidentally—remains broken, there is a reasonable chance that next time we may 
avoid a nuclear Armageddon 


Since 1945, I have again and again combated the theory of victory through oblitera- 
tion. In the second World War it took the form of strategic bombing, which for the most 
part was nothing other than the great artillery bombardments of the first World War trans- 
lated from ground to air and tilted from a horizontal into a vertical position. In both wars 
obliteration was an extravagant failure, and now it has again been adopted as the hub 
of our defence policy ! Hence, according to Sir John, our dilemma is: “ Unless we bring 
the nuclear deterrent into play we are bound to be beaten, and if we do bring it into play 
we are bound to commit suicide.” 


This absurdity is certainly not shared with the Russians because they know that 
should they bring their conventional forces into play, we will not reply by committing 
suicide unless we are mad. Why, then, have they not done so long ago in order to hasten 
their world revolution ? The answer is that they are hastening it daily, and we are blind 
to this visible fact. We think of war in terms of killing; they think of war in terms of 
subverting. Did not Lenin say: ‘The soundest strategy is to postpone operations until 
the moral disintegration of the enemy renders the delivery of the mortal blow both possible 
and easy’’? 

I wish Sir John had said a few words on this problem, and should he really hold 
that “ cold war . . . has no direct connection with warfare in the true sense of the word,”’ 
then I part company with him. But does he ? In the discussion which followed the lecture 
he was asked by Major Andrews-Speed whether he did not agree that Mr. Khrushchev’s 
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policy lay “in an economic and subversive struggle rather than in open warfare ?’’, 
and he replied: “‘ Yes, I quite agree. This lecture was on the future trends of warfare, 
but there is something going on which is much more sinister than that. If we spend 
more money than we can afford in preparing for the war which will never happen . . . we 
may lose in the other race which is going on all the time.’”’ I wholeheartedly agree; but 
as in this other race we remain a non-starter, the odds are heavily on the Russians, and 
in spite of our suicidal alternative. 


When is our Ministry of Defence going to wake up to the world situation; when is it 
going to create a General Staff which will wage revolutionary warfare daily and hourly 
against its like in the Kremlin ; and when is it going to cease preparing to fight the 
last war over again with megaton bombs instead of blockbusters, which are no answer to 
revolutionary strategy ? 

J. F. C. Futter 
16th February, 1960. Major-General 


Srr,—In Editor’s Notes of the February issue we read “ that General Cowley might 
be thought to have criticized official policy as laid down in the Defence White Papers. . . . 
is neither here nor there.’’ The notes go on, in effect, to maintain that it is perfectly right 
and proper for serving officers to criticize Cabinet policy because someone should do so 
and retired officers get so rapidly out of date that their advice and counsel on policy 
matters is valueless. Of the first, I would say that on the contrary it is very much here 
and there; of the second, frankly, that itis nonsense. And the implication that progressive 
thought in the Services can only come from open public discussion in the R.U.S.I. and 
elsewhere strikes me as fantastic. 


I have a real respect for General Cowley’s intelligence and happen to agree with a 
great deal of what he said in his lecture. I think also that it is arguable that his remarks 
did not constitute criticism but only “‘a sane and balanced appreciation of the logical 
consequences of the deterrent theory ’’—though the distinction between that and 
criticism seems to me pretty nebulous. But let us forget General Cowley and address 
ourselves to the real point of principle arising from your Editorial, which is whether or 
not it is desirable that serving officers should publicly criticize the defence policy of the 
Cabinet. 


I make no bones about my conviction that it is exceedingly undesirable, because in 
my view it strikes at the root of what is surely a cardinal principle in the British system of 
government—namely, the loyal subordination of the military to the civil authority. It 
is the right and duty of the senior serving officer to state his views without fear, favour, 
or affection, and as forcibly as he likes, to his political chiefs in Council. If th :y are not 
accepted, then he has two alternatives open to him; either to carry out quietly and loyally 
the decisions of the Government of which he is the servant under Her Majesty, or to resign 
—and I think resignation is a card to be played very rarely indeed. 


In recent discussion on this subject I have been told that what this amounts to is that 
serving officers, when they speak or write publicly, should only expand Government 
policy. That is not my view. All I say is that, once a certain line of policy is decided by 
the Cabinet, it should not be subject to public criticism by serving officers. The experienced 
and able officials who have to authorize the publication of books or lectures can, I think, 
be trusted to differentiate between this and the ventilation of intelligent personal theories 
on military matters. But where there is any doubt about it, I would be on the side of the 
blue pencil. 


I have been reminded that some years ago I, as a serving officer, wrote a book. I am 
not saying that serving officers should never write or speak in public. My book in 1935 was 
approved by the Air Ministry and was not critical of Cabinet policy. General Cowley’s 
lecture was approved by the War Office. But if it had criticized Cabinet policy (which, 
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for the sake of this argument, I am prepared to accept that it did not) then the Secretary 
of State for War would have had no business to authorize one of his officers to deliver it 
—and the Cabinet would have been very unwise to approve it. 


It has been said also that strict observance of this principle would have inhibited fruitful 
public ventilation of views on tactical policy, such as mechanization and the development 
of armoured warfare, by people like Fuller in the nineteen-twenties. To that, the answer 
is that the twenties were not the sixties; there was really no Cabinet policy on this sort of 
subject in the twenties; there was no active public debate or interest in it in Press or 
Parliament as there is now, no annual review of policy in Defence White Papers; we were 
not members of a grand alliance, and in fact the whole situation was entirely different 
to that existing today. Fuller and others were expounding a new military doctrine and 
if the Secretary of State for War (who was then a member of the Cabinet) saw fit to allow 
them free rein, he was surely wise to do so in the circumstances of the day. But the situation 
then was not comparable to the present, and attempted comparison only confuses the issue. 


As far as the argument about retired officers, if it were true that they necessarily get 
so quickly out of touch with technological developments that their opinions on policy 
soon become valueless, then I would say first that there is no reason why that should be so; 
and secondly that the Service Departments should take the necessary and quite simple 
steps to ensure that it is not so. Nothing but good can come of intelligent public dis- 
cussion of these vitally important matters by experienced and well-informed people— 
but not by serving officers. 


This to me is a matter not only of vital principle in British government but of loyalty 
—loyalty to one’s political chiefs and to one’s colleagues in the other Services. Ifa serving 
General or Air Marshal may publicly criticize the policy of the Cabinet, why should not a 
serving Flight Lieutenant or equivalent publicly criticize their own superior officers ? 
And where do we go from there ? 

J. C. SLEssor, 
14th March, 1960. Marshal of the Royal Air Force. 


S1r,—On 4th November last, Lieut.-General Sir John Cowley addressed the members 
of the R.U.S.I. on “ Future Trends in Warfare.’’ Some sections of the Press and some 
Members of Parliament questioned the propriety of his expressing his own opinions on 
defence which may have been at variance with the Government’s policy. The Minister later 
announced in the Commons that in future “. . . . statements or lectures which bear on 
major defence policies of the Government must be cleared by me.” 


Between 1919 and 1939, during the ice age of British military thought, the only hurdle 
to be cleared by articles and lectures by serving officers was the General Staff, yet that 
obstacle for forward-looking soldiers was sufficient to ensure that the Army entered the last 
war with little understanding and less equipment, backed by a nation which was wholly 
ignorant of the implications of the warfare it invited. We all paid the price. 


Now the serving officer who may wish to proffer his views in an era when strategy 
and defence policy are closely intertwined, and the nation intimately involved in warlike 
developments, must also get those views past the Minister of Defence—a yet finer sieve. 
Will the outcome be an ever stricter control, and will serious military students of war 
be shy of submitting their views to this further scrutiny ? 


We had been congratulating ourselves on the recent liveliness of our Service journals 
and the interest they occasion outside military circles, an interest that is vital to our 
progress. 

F. S. TuKEr, 


31st January, 1960. Lieut.-General (Retd .) 
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Sir,—Though giving a very clear exposition of our present situation, Lieut.-Ger «ial 
Sir John Cowley’s lecture does not, in my view, take sufficient account of the need for 
keeping ahead in the scientific and engineering aspects of war. 


It has been said that the standard of living in the late nineteenth century had not 
been raised for 200 years; there was no science or engineering to doit. The same might 
be said of the mechanism of war. Then, and for some time later, the security of a country 
rested on two main factors—war potential and the economic and political strength to 
maintain and augment it. But now there is a third factor, fully equal to the other 
two—the tremendous scientific and engineering advances that have been made, 
particularly in the last 25 years. 


We have in this country a vast potential of brains and ability in the relevant 
industries and in the Services and their establishments. As the lecturer so rightly said, 
we cannot consider everything in terms of money. We must continue to employ these 
brains to the best advantage, not an easy matter. The power behind the twin thrones 
of research and development is production; without it the ‘ households’ are apt to be 
expensive in upkeep. This has to be faced. A partial solution seems to be the fullest 
collaboration with the United States, from which possible production is one of many 
advantages which may accrue. Handley-Page wing slots and Rolls-Royce aero-engines 
have been manufactured in the U.S.A., and latterly they have adopted our angled deck 
and steam catapult. 


In combination, our untrammelled brains and ability may well outshine the 
Communist-controlled, where singly they might be insufficient. But, if there had to 
be a choice between extra help for our friends, or for the ‘third factor,’ nuclear or 
otherwise, I should very reluctantly plump for the latter. 


R. H. VERNEY, 
20th March, 1960. Air Commodore. 


TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY 


Srr,—In his excellent Trench Gascoigne Prize Essay, Group Captain le Cheminant 
states that “‘ it is indeed impossible to see how a continued state of uncritical acceptance 
of the regime (in Russia) can be equated with the large-scale higher education necessary 
to support a strong industrial power.” 

May I ask if he has read Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World, written in 1931 ? 
It postulates that socially desirable behaviour can be ensured by a double process of 
genetic manipulation and post-natal conditioning. Admittedly this refers to the 
“gammas” and ‘deltas,’ the lower orders of his hypothetical society. But in 1958 
Huxley looks at the position again in Brave New World Revisited. He finds these tech- 
niques credible and supplemented by others (including subliminal projection which he 
overlooked in 1931 !) applicable to all orders of society. Even without imposing genetic 
uniformity he sees sufficient mind-manipulating techniques available to impose social 
and cultural uniformity on whole populations. Anyone who has read Vance Packard’s 
The Hidden Persuaders, the behind-the-scenes story of American sales ‘ persuasion,’ 
would hesitate to question Huxley's fears for individual freedom. 


Can we afford to ignore in any analysis of Communist intentions the alarming 
possibilities of this and other psychological and physiological techniques ? Are we not 
guilty of the familiar British weakness of looking at tomorrow’s picture through today’s, 
or perhaps yesterday’s, spectacles? 


G. Burcu, 


1st January, 1960. Lieut.-Colonel, R.A. 
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UNORTHODOX WARRIORS 


S1r,—I read in your issue of November, 1959, the report of the talk on “‘ Unorthodox 
Warriors ”’ given by Colonel Peter Fleming and of the discussion which followed, and was 
very interested. It would be equally interesting to know how Regular officers with 
unorthodox views should be treated in peacetime. 


As second-lieutenants in a unit, they are popular and regarded as amusing. After 
all, nobody need take their strange views seriously. As they get older, they either 
disappear into the ‘ bush,’ or are given every sort of administrative job to try to suppress 
these views or, at any rate, keep them decently hidden. They also may well have found 
themselves packed off to the staff of transit camps. The creation of the S.A.S. Regiment 
gives a good opening for the young officer of today with original ideas. 


But how many Commanding Officers want ‘ originals’ as company commanders 
or P.R.Is? And how many brigadiers want unorthodox C.O.s? There is really very 
little scope for them in the Regular Army, and so I suppose the country must look to 
adventurous civilians for her unorthodox warriors. This is a pity, because they are not 
always successful in dealing with the Staff or with the administrative services, and so 
their operations and their men suffer. 

ALEXANDER BRODIE, 
1st February, 1960. Colonel. 


MUSCAT AND OMAN 


Str,—I was glad to see that you have called your readers’ attention to the story 
of Muscat and Oman by Colonel David Smiley, Royal Horse Guards. As he says, little 
or no praise has been given to the Sultan’s Armed Forces for their part in the capture 
of the Jebel Akhdar, and this is undoubtedly a shame. For my part, I should like to 
amplify some of the remarks which Colonel Smiley has to make on the subject of contract 
officers, i.e. officers who are on a contract to serve His Highness the Sultan of Muscat 
and Oman for a period of three years or more. I am able to do this quite simply, for 
I took up the one and only A/Q Staff appointment exactly a week after Colonel Smiley 
and Major John Goddard, R.E., the G.S.O.2, joined the headquarters in April, 1958. 
The three of us were the nucleus on which the new S.A.F. was to be built. 


Colonel Smiley finishes his long story hoping that the praise due to the Sultan’s 
Armed Forces may, in due course, reach them. I should like to support his wish, and 
add the hope that, some day, a little praise in lieu of disparagement should reach that 
small band of contract officers who kept the Sultan’s Armed Forces together. AJ] these 
men were vital contributors to the success of the operations and Colonel Smiley surely 
owes them a debt of gratitude. 


It is my hope that if and when campaign medals are struck for the Oman operation, 
all these fine old soldiers should not be excluded because they were civilians, i.e. officers 
on contract. They should be given the credit, which is their due, for continuing to serve 
in H.M. forces after their period as serving soldiers had come to an end. 


PETER MIDDLEMISS, 
15th March, 1960. Major. 


THE OLDEST REGIMENT 


Srr,—If Lieut.-Colonel Jackson wishes, as in his letter concerning ‘‘ The Oldest 
Regiment,’’ to quote the Army List as an authority for regimental history, a claim not 
usually made by the publishers, he should at least take the trouble to look a little below 
the surface. The Army List of 1860, in which the Honourable Artillery Company appears 
for the first time, having been transferred that year from the control of the Home Office 
to that of the Secretary at War, undoubtedly states ‘ raised in 1610.”’ But a year later 
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in the list of March, 1861, it corrects this to “ revived in 1610." Some years later these 
words were omitted entirely from the official Army List, while Hart’s Army List altered 
them to “ Incorporated 25th August, 1537.”’ Colonel Jackson’s superficiality in this 
matter tends to destroy any confidence that might be placed in his other remarks. 


However, there is no doubt that there was a lull in training in the Artillery Company 
after the Armada. There was another one after the Civil War, until 1656. We in our 
lifetime have known similar lulls, though possibly not of so long duration, after the last 
two wars. But lulls, and even in modern jargon ‘ suspended animation,’ do not destroy 
continuity. 

We do not know how long the post-Armada lull continued. Maitland in his 
History of London states that it lasted until 1610, but Anthony Highmore in his History 
of the Honourable Artillery Company, 1804, says that the strength of the Company in 1598 
was 600 members. Certainly in 1591, at the Court at Whitehall, a ictter was addressed 
to the Lord Mayor of London requiring training in the Artillery Yard, which had been 
discontinued, to be renewed as “‘ being a matter very requisite and necessary for the 
benefit of the common weal.”’ 


In any case, training was started again in 1610 and “‘ with it the ancient appellation 
of the Artillery Company” (Maitland) and the H.A.C.’s claim to continuity from the 
time of the Charter granted on 25th August, 1537, by King Henry VIII has been 
admitted and recognized for many years. 

E. Foster HALL, 
15th March, 1960. Brigadier. 


S1r,—I found Colonel Donovan Jackson's ietter in the last number of the JouRNAL 
of great interest and feel that an authoritative statement of the age of Territorial units 
is due. 

This year’s London Diary has made a feature of London T.A. units, and the following 
are some of the statements made by the units concerned :— 


570 L.A.A. Regt. (P & Q Btys.) “ direct descendants of Camberwell Military 
Association’ 5th May, 1798. 
Queen Victoria’s Rifles “‘ continuous service from 5th September, 1803.” 
Inns of Court Regiment. November, 1584. 
265 L.A.A. Regt. Q Bty. 1543. P Bty. 1585. R Bty. 1643. 
512 L.A.A. Regt. P Bty. 1691. Q Bty. 1798. R Bty. 1643. 
23rd London Regt. 1798. 
6th Bn. The Queen’s Royal Regt. “ originally formed in 1798.” 
Queen’s Westminsters—origin in period 1779-1829. 
I have always understood that only the H.A.C., the Militia, and the Yeomanry 
have any proper claim to formation prior to 1859. If so, some of these claims appear 


to be vainglorious. 
C. W. Ixrn, 


17th March, 1960. Major, R.A. (T.A.). 


THE PREVENTION OF WAR 

Sir,—I agree with Group Captain Fulljames that a sufficiently strong military 
alliance would have prevented war, but we could have prevented it without any such 
alliance if we had only kept up with Germany in rearmament. 

The crux of the matter is always armaments. In times of crisis, and indeed at all 
times, every nation’s foreign policy is at the mercy of the international armaments 
situation and every nation’s influence abroad is directly proportional to its armed 
strength. War can always be prevented by merely confronting the would-be aggressor 
nation with armaments as strong as its own because this deprives it of the superiority 
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in armaments which is absolutely necessary to it before it can embark upon its projected 
war of conquest. On the other hand, a determined aggressor, such as Hitler or the 
Germany of 1914, is most unlikely to be deterred by anything else. Incidentally, the 
much maligned ‘race for armaments’ will never lead to war so long as the peaceful 
nations keep up with the aggressive nations. It is failing to take part in the race, as we 
did with our Army before 1914, or dropping hopelessly behind, as we did in the 1930's, 
that produces war—by offering the aggressor an easy victory. Germany went to war 
both in 1914 and in 1939 believing that she had a walkover, and nearly all of us have 
forgotten how near she was to having one on both occasions. 

Presumably France would necessarily have been our ally, which at least gave us 
a footing on the Continent, but I am inclined to think that the less we had to do with the 
League of Nations the better. It did nothing whatever to prevent Germany’s rearmament 
and a great deal to prevent ours. 


The only policy our Governments seemed to have -. the years before either war 
was to pretend that there was no danger and to pers’ .e the people to do the same. 
Before 1914, and even in the 1930’s, our resources re much greater than those of 
Germany and we could easily have prevented war by urpassing her in armaments. Our 
only real reason for not doing so was that our poli. .ans shirked the expense for fear 
of losing votes. 

H. C. B. Prpon, 
10th March, 1960. Captain, R.N. (Retd.). 


PASSCHENDAELE 


S1r,—In the November JOURNAL, p. 505, you published a letter from Mr. Denis 
Richards upon which some comments are called for. Mr. Richards expresses surprise 
that Mr. J. A. Terraine has not repudiated the relevant volume of the Official History 
which deals with the Passchendaele phase of 3rd Ypres. The former expects Mr. Terraine 
to join him in denouncing Sir James Edmonds, the official historian, for rebutting 
‘standard ’ criticisms of Passchendaele. These standard criticisms appear to be the 
views of an unspecified group of critics. In order to reinforce this attitude to the official 
history, Mr. Richards tells us of the emotional reactions of the narrator of this phase 
to the subject matter placed before him. If Mr. Richards is an historian, it is unusual to 
find historical objectivity so easily influenced by emotional exclamations overheard in 
this manner. 

He takes Mr. Terraine to task for stressing the importance of continuing the battle 
until the high ground above Passchendaele had been won. It was, he says, a matter 
of a mere 20 metres in height; aeroplanes were available for observation and the cost 
was 100,000 casualties. 

Has he ever been on this piece of ground, as it was in 1917, and viewed, with eye 
at ground level, the wide arc of observation across our hinterland behind the Broodseinde 
Ridge ? Has he ever been in a position to assess the plight of troops in forward positions 
on the bare open slopes in front of Passchendaele ? I speak with some confidence on 
this point as my experience of the Passchendaele-Broodseinde high ground covers three 
different periods: October, 1914 (1st Ypres); December 1917, at the close of 3rd Ypres; 
and September, 1918, when we recaptured this ground for the last time. 


If Mr. Richards cannot appreciate the importance of the Passchendaele feature, 
the Germans had no doubt about it. In a special order, German troops were told to 
hold it at all costs, and if lost to retake it at any cost. That they were unable to do so 
accounts for the heavy fighting for possession. His suggestion that aeroplanes were 
available for observation is irrelevant to this issue. It was to wrest from the Germans 
this day-long observation behind our forward positions that was the problem. Only 
those who lived in the Ypres. salient can understand the advantage of high ground 
observation which the Germans possessed and the casualties this caused during the 
years 1914-17 even in the quiet times. 
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The casualty issue is the stick with which the critics have belaboured the memory 
of the late Field-Marshal Haig for 40 years. Those of us who took our turn in being 
casualties are not likely to minimise the realities of this aspect of the War; but no sound 
appraisement of the casualty issue can be made without facing the facts of the total 
casualties sustained by the leading belligerents in this War. British Army killed were 
considerably below those of the armies of France, Germany, and Russia, although the 
last-named quitted the war at the end of 1917. 


Mr. Richards ends his letter with these words: ‘‘ Passchendaele, it seems to me, had 
only one good effect. Its appalling wastefulness, like that of the earlier blind slogging 
on the Somme, bit deep into the minds of Sir Winston Churchill and the younger officers 
who were to be our leaders in the second World War, with the result that British Army’s 
share in the second conflict was conducted, thank God, on very different lines.” To 
disparage the leaders of one war, from the viewpoint of the circumstances, developments, 
and resources of a later one, is hardly the way to inspire confidence in the ability of the 
historian to treat a phase of history with the understanding of contemporary limitations 
which is demanded in order to present a fair picture. 


J. S. UtTERson-KELso, 
22nd January, 1960. Major-General. 


Srr,—Colonel Raeburn’s letter in the February issue reminds me of a story which 
may not be a very serious contribution to military history, but which may interest 
your readers. 


The late Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Trenchard to the end of his days was 
a loyal and devoted admirer of Douglas Haig. One evening in 1942 when I was A.C.A.S.(P), 
Walter Lippmann was visiting London and came to dine with me. I thought it would 
interest him and my old Chief to meet each other, so I asked Trenchard to dine too. 
He was in splendid form and, over a glass of sherry before dinner, the conversation some- 
how got round to Haig, of whom the old man spoke in his usual glowing terms. Presently 
he said, ‘‘ I wish Haig had lived to see the fall of France in 1940.” Mr. Lippmann not 
unnaturally made no effort to conceal his astonishment and asked him to explain his 
reason for this extraordinary wish. ‘Boom’ said simply, ‘the justification for 

I do not necessarily support this view, not having studied the facts carefully enough, 
and Mr. Howard’s letter casts some doubt upon it. I was only a Flight Commander 
then and not even on the Ypres sector, though there were unhappy rumours along the 
Front about the state of the French Army. 


But Lord Trenchard had a knack of being right on the really big issues and he was 
very close to Haig at the time. As Colonel Raeburn says, one could not know that 
German Intelligence was unaware of how far the rot had gone. And even if the French 
really were staunch in defence he would be a bold man who would assert that if the 
enemy had known, and been freed by relaxation of pressure in the north, to mount 
a major offensive against the French Army soon after the Nivelle fiasco, we should not 
have seen in 1917 a French collapse as bad as that in 1940, with results even more 
disastrous to the British Army. 

J. C. SLEssor, 
18th March, 1960. Marshal of the Royal Air Force. 


S1r,—The strictures of Captain Liddell Hart on Haig’s leadership at Passchendaele 
seem lately to have shifted from the C.-in-C. himself to his troops, who are charged by 
another correspondent with such “‘ vast depression of spirit” through their experiences 
there in October, 1917, that their morale had not recovered when the German offensive 
opened in March, 1918, with a sudden onslaught in great strength which temporarily 
breached the thin British defensive line. 
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The spirits of British soldiers habitually revive with a week or two of rest and 
change of scene from even the most gruelling tests, and it is ridiculous to claim that 
some four months after Passchendaele their fighting form was still adversely affected by 
their sufferings in that battle. Moreover, they very soon held up the German thrusts 


and presently provided the core of the armies which swept the enemy back to their 
homeland. 


The Somme, 1916, provided a trial equal to Passchendaele, yet Lord Moran, then a 
front-line medical officer, has stated that in that terribly costly battle “‘ 
would report sick during operations ’’—with death at their very door ! 


The spirits of young British regimental officers and of the rank and file may have 
drooped for a little while under the awful strain and hardships of these battles but, 
indeed, they very quickly recovered. Their unsurpassed courage, tenacity, patience, 
good temper, and chivalry throughout the four years’ horrors of the 1914-18 War will 
ever remain an inspiration to those who had the honour to serve with them. 


not a man 


J. L. Jack, 


21st March, 1960. Brigadier-General., 


THERMOSTATIC TERMINOLOGY 


Sir,—Is not the use of the terms hot war and cold war an over-simplification ? 
I suggest that the conflicts which the existence of the Communist ‘empire’ activated 
by Marxist-Leninist ideology produces in the world should not be divided so simply, 
but that a minimum of four degrees should be recognized. These would be:— 

Cold War.—The degree of conflict normal between the States within the 
Communist ‘Empire’. 

Cool War.—The degree of conflict normal between a Communist State and 
any non-Communist State which it is not actively attacking. 

Warm War.—The degree of conflict normal between a Communist State and 
any non-Communist State which it is actively attacking without openly using its 
own armed forces. 

Hot War.—The degree of conflict normal between a State and any other State, 
whether Communist or not, which it is actively attacking with its own armed forces. 
Hot war could then be divided into:— 

Red-hot War.—Hot war which is limited either in time or in space, or in the 
nature or degree of force employed, or in any combination of these factors. 

White-hot War.—Hot war without any limitations. 


I believe that the adoption of this ‘ four war ’ classification in place of the present 
hot or cold, would help us to appreciate four important facts more fully. These facts are:— 
(1) A permanent conflict between Communist and non-Communist States is 
inherent in their existence. 
(2) This conflict is now described as war even when no armed forces are involved. 
(3) The prospect of peace, i.e. the ending of this conflict, is therefore extremely 
remote. 


(4) Conflicts equally deserving to be described as wars exist within the 
Communist ‘ Empire’. 

Alternatively, I suggest that both politicians and Press should forswear sensational 
slogans which, by creating undefined extensions to the meaning of words, contribute to 
public misunderstanding. In particular, ‘ war’ should only be used to describe conflicts 
involving the use of armed forces, for otherwise how will we ever have peace in our time? 


** PILTMAN.” 


23rd February, 1960. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


DEFENCE ESTIMATES, 1960-61 


The Defence Estimates for 1960-61, after deducting {12,000,000, the last of the 
agreed German contributions towards the local costs of the British forces in Germany, 
provide for an expenditure of £1,617,830 (£1,502,130 in 1959-60). The causes of this 
increase include certain expenditure hitherto borne on civil account, and the rise in cost 
per head of Service personnel and civilians working with the forces. 


Detailed information can be found in White Paper, Report on Defence, 1960 (Cmnd. 
952, H.M.S.O., price Is.). 


Pay INCREASES IN THE SERVICES 


The first of the biennial reviews of Service pay and pensions, recommended by the 
Grigg Committee on Recruiting, resulted in the publication on roth February of White 
Paper, Service Pay and Pensions (Cmnd. 945, H.M.S.O., price 2s.), in which details of 
increases in pay and new career structures for officers can be found. The new rates of 
pay became effective from 1st April, 1960, and a new officers’ retired pay code took 
effect from the same date for all those retiring on or after 1st February, 1960. 


As the current other ranks pension code was announced as recently as February, 
1959, and became effective on 1st April, 1959, no revision thereof has been made in this 
biennial review. 

No change has been made in the pay of National Service officers or men except for 
minor changes due to the introduction of a simplified Army pay structure to replace the 
seven-star system. 

Women’s rates of pay have been increased to maintain the ratio of approximately 
85 per cent. of equivalent men’s rates, while 85 per cent. is applied to their retired pay and 
gratuities. 

EXERCISE “ STARLIGHT ” 

During a 10-day period prior to 20th March, some 4,000 troops and 120 vehicles 
were flown by R.A.F. Transport Command from Lyneham, Wiltshire, to El] Adem, Libya, 
for Exercise “‘ Starlight.”” Four of the 23 Britannias now in use were the main aircraft 
used. Each sortie carried 110 men. From E] Adem to Tmimi, 50 miles from El] Adem, 
12 Beverley aircraft were used to continue the airlift, and the troops moving forward 
from Tmimi were entirely dependent on the R.A.F. for all their supplies during the 
exercise, helicopters and parachutes being used where necessary. 

The force, without armour, and facing an ‘enemy’ with 34 tanks, was equipped 
with dummy Malkara anti-tank missiles around which much interest centred. 


REGULAR RECRUITING AND STRENGTHS 
Recruiting figures for January, 1960, were as follows (those for January, 1959, in 
parentheses) :— 
Royal Navy. Nine-year engagements, 126 (180). Total, including juniors and 
apprentices 620 (666). W.R.N.S., 54 (33). 
Royal Marines. Nine years, 63 (79). Total, including juniors, 87 (113). 


Army. Three years, 129 (317); six years, 874 (1,371); nine years, 629 (555); others, 
259 (300). Total, including boys and apprentices, 2,673 (3,174). Q.A.R.A.N.C., 24 (51). 
W.R.AC., 127 (173). 


Royal Air Force. Under five years, 187 (710); five years, 362 (585); nine years and 
over, 432 (445). Total, including boys and apprentices, 2,324 (2,142). W.R.A.F., 169 
(146). 
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Male Regular other rank strengths, including boys, on 1st February, 1960 (those 
on 1st February, 1959, in parentheses) were as follows:— 


Royal Navy and Royal Marines (all long service). 83,010 (84,833). 

Army. Long engagements, 121,416 (107,929); short engagements, 18,634 (42,683). 
Total, 140,050 (150,612). 

Royal Airy Force. Long engagements, 102,100* (93,158); short engagements, 17,000* 
(27,075). Total, 119,100* (120,233). 


* Provisional figure. 


MILITARY TOURNAMENT AND TATTOO IN NEW YORK 


R.A.F. Transport Command will provide a shuttle airlift to carry the 500 officers 
and men from all three Services who are to take part in the British Military Tournament 
and Tattoo to be held at Madison Square Garden, New York, from 17th June to 4th July, 
as the main supporting event of the British Exhibition. Those taking part will include 
the same detachments of the Grenadier, Coldstream, Irish, and Welsh Guards who are 
to take part in The Queen’s Birthday Parade. 


CaDET ForcEs CENTENARY 


This year is being celebrated as the centenary year of the Army Cadet Force and 
the Combined Cadet Force. Both had a common origin in the Volunteer Force, the 
predecessors of the Territorials. Celebrations are being organized both on national and 
unit levels and will go on throughout the year. 


A banner, presented by H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh, Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Army Cadet Force, was dedicated at a ceremony in the Royal Chapel of St. Peter ad 
Vincula in the Tower of London on 9th February. The banner is being taken on a nine 
months’ tour of the United Kingdom. As it passes from county to county there will be 
a ceremonial handover and all members of the Army Cadet Force (44,000), and the 
Combined Cadet Force (73,000) will see it. 


UNITED STATES 


Troops LEAVE IcELAND.—The last U.S. soldiers left Iceland on 3rd March. Their 
guard duties on military installations have been taken over by U.S. Navy and Air Force 
men, of whom some 4,000 remain. 

U.S.S.R. 


REDUCTION IN ARMED ForcEes.—It was announced by Mr. Khrushchev on 
14th January, in a speech to the Supreme Soviet, that the strength of the Soviet armed 
forces would be reduced by 1,200,000 from the present total of 3,623,000 during the next 
two years; that the Air Force would be almost completely replaced by rocket weapons; 
and that special emphasis would be placed on submarines in the Navy. 





NOTICES 
Miritary Essay CoMPETITIONS, 1960/61 

1. BERTRAND STEWART Prize Essay Competition, 1960 (sponsored by The Army 
Quarterly, c/o William Clowes and Sons, Ltd., Little New Street, London, E.C.4). 

Prize—{8o. 

Closing date—z22nd June, 1960. 

Subject—Cold War operations carried out in recent years in the differing conditions 
of Malaya, Kenya, Cyprus, and the Persian Gulf, have proved the worth of tactics and 


training based on ‘ unconventional’ methods. At the same time, ‘ co7~entional ’ military 
operations against terrorists have had little success. 
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Discuss the extent to which training for all arms should be based on this type o- 
operation and the degree to which it is applicable to limited or global war. 


Discuss these problems from the regimental officer’s point of view and give your 
views as to how they can best be met. 


General conditions for this essay competition are contained in A.C.I. 410/1959. 

2. GEORGE KnicHtT CLOwES MEmoRIAL Prize Essay Competition, 1961 (sponsored 
by The Army Quarterly). 

Prizes—First Prize, £35; Second Prize, {15. 

Closing date—31st March, 1961. 

Subject—The call-up will end on the 31st December, 1960, and by the 1st January, 
1963, the last National Service man will have left the forces, after the longest period of 
peace-time compulsory military service in British history. 

Give your views on how the system has worked since 1945—from the standpoints 
of the fighting Services, the country as a whole, and the individual National Service man: 

3. GOLD MEDAL AND TRENCH GASCOIGNE Prize Essay Competition, 1960 (sponsored 
by the Royal United Service Institution). 

Prize—30 Guineas and Gold Medal. 


Closing date--16th November, 1960. For subjects and conditions, see leaflet 
inserted in the February JourNaL, and A.C.I. 82/1959. 


Tue Army Art SOCIETY 

This society, which exists to encourage art in the Army and sister Services, is holding 
its 29th exhibition during October, 1960, at The Commonwealth Institute, South Kensing- 
ton, S.W.7. All ranks of the Royal Navy, Army, and Royal Air Force, past or present, 
permanent or temporary, may submit works for consideration. 

This year there will be two awards of five guinea vouchers (on Messrs. Winsor and 
Newton) and other awards, donated by well-known artist suppliers, for the pictures 
deemed by the Committee to be the best, both in oils and in water colour, submitted by 
non-member ‘ serving ’ artists. 

As the society is non-profit making, the entrance and hanging fees are kept as low as 
possible. 

Intending exhibitors are invited to apply after the 1st of May for particulars. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to: The Honorary Secretary, the Army Art Society, Capt. A. J. 
Daldy, 16 King Edwards Grove, Teddington, Middlesex. 
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NAVY NOTES 


GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE QUEEN 


AIDES-DE-Camp.—The following officers have been appointed Naval Aides-de-Camp 
to The Queen from 7th January, 1960, in succession to the officers stated :— 

Captain D. Campbell, in succession to Rear-Admiral W. W. H. Ash; Captain 
C. P. Coke, D.S.O., in succession to Commodore D. G. Goodwin, C.B.E., D.S.C.; Captain 
N. W. Fisher, O.B.E., in succession to Captain T. N. Masterman, O.B.E.; Captain M. K. 
Cavenagh-Mainwaring, D.S.O., in succession to Commodore I. G. Robertson, D.S.O., 
D.S.C.; Captain E. G. Irving, O.B.E., in succession to Captain D. Sanderson, D.S.C.; 
Captain P. M. B. Chavasse, D.S.C., in succession to Captain C. R. L. Argles; Captain 
N. J. Wagstaff, in succession to Rear-Admiral A. A. F. Talbot, D.S.O.; Captain C. B. 
Brooke, in succession to Captain the Earl of Roden; Captain A. B. Chibnall, in succession 
to Captain A. R. Newman, O.B.E.; Captain W. L. G. Porter, in succession to Captain 
K. H. Smith, O.B.E. 

R.N.R.—Captain J. C. L. Anderson, V.R.D., has been appointed a Royal Naval 
Reserve Aide-de-Camp to The Queen from 31st December, 1959, in succession to 
Captain W. D. Thorburn, V.R.D.; Captain W. J. Moore, D.S.C., R.D., has been appointed 
a Royal Naval Reserve Aide-de-Camp to The Queen from 8th December, 1959, in 
succession to Captain P. Sargent, D.S.C., R.D. 

Honorary Puysician.—Surgeon Captain K. W. Martin, V.R.D., R.N.R., has been 
appointed an Honorary Physician to The Queen from 31st December, 1959, in succession 
to Surgeon Captain G. L. Foss, O.B.E., V.R.D., R.N.R. 

Honorary CHAPLAIN.—The Rev. B. R. Beasley, O.B.E., R.N., has been appointed 
an Honorary Chaplain to The Queen from 15th March, 1960, in succession to the 
Rev. F. D. Bunt, C.B., O.B.E., R.N. 


DuKE oF EDINBURGH 


Captain J. P. Gardner, M.C., R.M., has been appointed Extra Equerry to His 
Royal Highness with effect from 1st January, 1960. 


Princess Roya 


The Princess Royal left Portsmouth in the Royal Yacht Britannia on 15th January 
for a tour in the Caribbean lasting until 7th April. 


CouNTESS MOUNTBATTEN 


Countess Mountbatten of Burma, who died suddenly on 21st February, was buried 
at sea off Portsmouth on the 25th, four miles south of the Nab Tower. Her body was 
borne out from Portsmouth by H.M.S. Wakeful, escorted by the frigate Trishul, Royal 
Indian Navy. Admiral of the Fleet Lord Mountbatten headed the party of mourners, 
which included the Duke of Edinburgh. 





BoarD oF ADMIRALTY 


The Queen has been pleased by Letters Patent under the Great Seal bearing date 
the 2oth day of February, 1960, to appoint the following to be Commissioners for 
executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom :— 


Major the Right Hon. Peter Alexander Rupert Baron Carrington, K.C.M.G., 
M.C. (R.A.R.O.) 

Admiral Sir Charles E. Lambe, G.C.B., C.V.O. 

Vice-Admiral Sir St. John R. J. Tyrwhitt, Bt., C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C. 
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Admiral Sir J. Peter L. Reid, K.C.B., C.V.O. 

Vice-Admiral Nicholas A. Copeman, C.B., D.S.C. 

Admiral Sir Walter T. Couchman, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., O.B.E. 
Vice-Admiral Laurence G. Durlacher, C.B., O.B.E., D.S.C. 

Wing Commander Charles I. Orr-Ewing, O.B.E. 

Sir John G. Lang, G.C.B. 


FourtH Sea Lorp.—Rear-Admiral J. M. Villiers, O.B.E., to be a Lord Commissioner 
of the Admiralty, Fourth Sea Lord and Vice-Controller, in succession to Vice-Admiral 
N. A. Copeman, C.B., D.S.C., with effect from October, 1960. 


THE ADMIRALTY COURT 


In connection with the observance in June of the sixth centenary of the origin of 
the Admiralty Court of England, an illuminated copy of the Laws of Oleron, one of the 
sources of our Laws of the Sea, has been prepared to be handed over at a service in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on 1st June to the Royal Navy to be taken in one of H.M. ships, 
as a gift, to the people of the Island of Oleron, near La Rochelle. Here the 800th 
anniversary of the promulgation of those laws by Eleanor of Aquitaine, wife of Henry II 
of England, is being celebrated between gth and 12th June. 


FLaG APPOINTMENTS 


Home Fieret.—Admiral Sir Caspar John, K.C.B., to be Commander-in-Chief, 
Home Fleet, in succession to Admiral Sir William W. Davis, G.C.B., D.S.O. (May, 1960). 
He will also at the same time assume the N.A.T.O. post of Commander-in-Chief, Eastern 
Atlantic. 


REsERVES.—Rear-Admiral R. A. Ewing, C.B., D.S.C., to be Admiral Commanding 
Keserves and Inspector of Recruiting, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir W. Kaye Edden, 
K.B.E., C.B. (April, 1960). 

Naval SECRETARY.—Rear-Admiral F. R. Twiss, D.S.C., to be Naval Secretary to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, in succession to Rear-Admiral J. G. Hamilton, C.B.E. 
(April, 1960). 

D.G., Weapons.—Rear-Admiral R. E. Washbourn, D.S.O., O.B.E., to be Director 
General, Weapons, in succession to Rear-Admiral M. Le Fanu, D.S.C. (February, 1960). 

D.G., TrRarininGc.—Rear-Admiral N. S. Henderson, C.B., O.B.E., to be Director 
General of Training, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Norman E. Dalton, K.C.B., O.B.E. 
(April, 1960). 

A.C.N.S. (W.).—Captain M. J. Ross, D.S.C., to be promoted to Rear-Admiral to 
date 7th July, 2960, and to be Assistant Chief of Naval Staff (Warfare) in succession 
to Rear-Admiral H. C. N. Rolfe, C.B., from June, 1960. 

HyDROGRAPHER.—Captain E. G. Irving, O.B.E., to be Hydrographer of the Navy, 
in succession to Rear-Admiral K. St. Barbe Collins, C.B., O.B.E., D.S.C. (July, 1960). 

Nore M.O.—Surgeon Captain W. V. Beach, O.B.E., promoted Surgeon Rear-Admiral 


and appointed Command Medical Officer, Nore Command, and Medical Officer in Charge, 
R.N. Hospital, Chatham (19th April, 1960). 


RETIREMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


The following changes on the Flag List were announced to date 29th January, 1960:— 
Retirements : Vice-Admiral Sir John G. T. iiglis, K.B.E., C.B.; Rear-Admiral 
G. C. de Jersey, C.B.. Promotion : to Vice-Admiral—Rear-Admiral R. T. Sandars, C.B. 
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Tue Navy ESTIMATES 


The Navy Estimates for the financial year 1960-61 were laid before the House of 
Commons on 17th February, together with the Explanatory Statement by the First 
Lord (Cmd. 949). The net total is £397,500,000, the highest ever in peace-time and an 
increase of £26,800,000 on the previous year. The increase provides for the higher cost 
of naval and civilian pay and for higher prices of materials and supplies. The amount 
of money allocated to research will be about 10 per cent. higher, due mainly to the 
requirements of the submarine nuclear propulsion programine. 


Expenditure provided for new construction will be £103,000,000, about £12,000,000 
more than last year. Vessels under construction on 31st March, 1960, include two 
cruisers, five submarines, four guided missile destroyers, 17 frigates, one coastal mine- 
sweeper, one inshore minesweeper, one fast patrol boat, and one boom defence vessel. 


Vote A provides for a total of 102,000 officers and men, a decrease of 4,000. ‘Recruiting 
for R.N. ratings and R.M. other ranks is “‘ reasonably satisfactory.’’ There has been a 
particularly welcome increase in artificer apprentice recruits to about 525 from a former 
average of a little over 400. The re-engagement rate of R.N. ratings has risen to about 
65 per cent., the highest since 1936. There has however been a shortage of suitable 
candidates for direct entry into Dartmouth at the age of 18, and extra efforts are being 
made in schools, colleges, and universities to publicise the advantages of a naval career. 


EXERCISES AND CRUISES 


Home FLEEt.—The First Lord flew to Gibraltar on 21st March to visit the Home 
Fleet during an exercise period of the spring cruise, and visited the Tiger, Bermuda, and 
other ships. Eighteen ships of the Fleet left on the 24th to take part in the N.A.T.O. 
naval and air exercise ‘‘ Dawn Breeze V ’’, returning to their home ports by 1st April. 


AcapIrR.—H.M.S. Tyne, destroyer depot ship, and the coastal minesweeper Darlaston, 
on her way to Singapore for transfer to the Royal Malayan Navy, were sent to Agadir 
for assistance after the earthquake on 29th February. The flag of the F.O. Flotillas, 
Home Fleet, was transferred from the Tyne to H.M. submarine Talent during the former’s 
absence from Gibraltar. 


DarRTMOUTH SQUADRON.—Three frigates of the Dartmouth Training Squadron, the 
Venus, Urchin, and Vigilant, left Plymouth on 1st February with 160 cadets, midshipmen, 
and young Royal Marine officers for their spring cruise to the West Indies via Gibraltar. 
This was the first time the Squadron had visited the West Indies; the 1959 cruise was 
to the Mediterranean. 


MEDITERRANEAN.—Exercise ‘‘ Black Swan ’”’ took place under Italian control from 
21st to 23rd January. H.M.S. Token joined with Italian submarines in attacking an 
Italian convoy, and strikes were flown by Meteor aircraft of No. 728 Squadron from the 
R.N. Air Station, Hal Far. 


The Fourth Frigate Squadron, with the submarine Rorqual ani one R.F.A., took 
part in a N.A.T.O. anti-submarine exercise off Spezia between gth and 13th February. 
H.M.S. Tiger, wearing the flag of the Flag Officer Flotillas, participate ‘n the later phases 
of the exercise. 


Five minesweepers and one R.F.A. arrived in Toulon for a N.A.T.O. minesweeping 
exercise between 12th and 25th February, in which 22 French, Italian and U.S. mine- 
sweepers also took part. 


East Inpres.—Exercise “ Jet 60’, the tenth of its kind and the largest yet staged, 
was held during February in the Bay of Bengal. Ships of seven Commonwealth countries 
took part, starting from Karachi, Cochin, and Singapore, and assembling after the 
exercise in Trincomalee. 
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PERSONNEL 


R.F.A. SERVICE.—It was announced on 29th January that Mr. David Leathley, 
O.B.E., had been appointed as the first Commodore Chief Engineer of the Royal Fleet 
Auxiliary Service, the institution of this new rank having been approved by the Admiralty. 
Mr. Leathley, who joined the Fleet Auxiliary Service in 1926, is at present serving in 
the R.F.A. Fort Constantine. 


MATERIEL AND DOCKYARDS 


H.M.S. ‘“‘ Butwark.’’—The first British commando carrier, H.M.S. Bulwark, 
commissioned on 19th January at Portsmouth under the command of Captain R. D. 
Franks. After trials and work-up she left Plymouth on 14th March to continue working 
up in the Mediterranean and later will go to Singapore. In addition to 42 Commando 
(see Royal Marines), she carries 848 Squadron of 16 Westland Whirlwind helicopters, to 
be replaced at a later date by the Wessex. 


CoMPLETIONS.—H.M.S. Lion, second cruiser of the “‘ Tiger ”’ class, left the Tyne on 
22nd February on her first sea trials. 


H.M.S. Yarmouth, anti-submarine frigate of the ‘‘ Whitby ” class, was provisionally 
accepted into service on the Clyde on 26th March. 


H.M.S. Brave Bordevrer, first of the “‘ Brave ”’ class of fast patrol boats, was accepted 
into service at H.M.S. Dolphin, Fort Blockhouse, Gosport, on 26th January. 


LauUNCHES.—H.M.S. Sealion, the eighth of the “‘ Porpoise’”’ class of submarines, 
was launched at the Birkenhead shipyard of Cammell Laird and Co., Ltd., on 31st 
December. Some departures from the original layout of this class have been introduced 
into the Sealion, and one of these should result in the accommodation being of a higher 
standard. 


A.F.D. 59, the floating dock which will be used in the fitting out of H.M.S. Dread- 
nought, first nuclear submarine, was flooded up and ‘launched’ by the wife of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty at Portsmouth Dockyard on 31st March. 


H.M.S. “‘ Lonpon.’”’—The keel of H.M.S. London, the third guided missile destroyer, 
was laid at the yard of Swan Hunter and Wigham Richardson, Wallsend-on-Tyne, on 
26th February. 


SHEERNESS DockyaRD CLOsED.—At an appropriate ceremony on 31st March, 
H.M. Dockyard, Sheerness, was closed and the yard passed to the control of Building 
Developments Ltd., who have purchased it for use as a trading estate. It was in 1665 
that H.M. Dockyard was established as an adjunct to Chatham although for many years 
before Sheerness had been used by the Navy for the careening of ships. 


Honc Konc Dockyarp CLosED.—H.M.S. Cardigan Bay, frigate, was the only 
British major war vessel present in Hong Kong on the occasion of the official closing 
down of H.M. Dockyard on Saturday, 28th November, 1959. 


FLeet Arr ARM 


Boyp TropxHy.—The Boyd Trophy, the premier award for the finest feat of aviation 
in the Royal Navy, has been awarded to 781 Communications Squadron for the out- 
standing way in which they met exacting tasks during 1959. The Squadron flew a total 
of 4,200 hours by day and 50 by night, in all weathers, carrying 2,720 passengers and 
100,000 Ib. of freight without incident and to a meticulous time-table. 


Royat NavaL RESERVE 


Hon. Captain.—Sir William Currie, G.B.E., has been appointed Honorary Captain, 
R.N.R., with seniority 29th January, 1960. 
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H.M.S. “‘ Discovery.”—Captain Scott’s old ship, H.M.S. Discovery, one of the 
three drill ships of the London Division, R.N.R., was closed to the public on 1st March 
for about four months to proceed to Chatham Dockyard for a refit preparing her for a 
new role as the London recruiting headquarters of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines. 


Nava. NursING SERVICE 


New Section.—Recruiting began in February for a new nursing branch. Duties 
previously performed in R.N. hospitals and establishments by naval V.A.D. nurses and 
W.R.N.S. sick berth attendants will in future be the responsibility of Naval Nursing 
Auxiliaries of a new section of the Queen Alexandra’s Royal Naval Nursing Service. 
The Naval Nursing Auxiliary Section will offer a permanent nursing career to women 
between the ages of 174 and 28 and to members of the British Red Cross Society, 
St. John Ambulance Brigade, and St. Andrew’s Nursing Association who wish to volunteer 
their services. It will also provide a permanent link with nursing for Wrens who transfer 
from the sick berth branch. 


RoyvaL MARINES 


42 COMMANDO.—No. 42 Commando, R.M., under Lieutenant-Colonel R. D. Crombie, 
marched through the City of Plymouth on 14th March with Colours flyiug, drums beating, 
and bayonets fixed as a farewell gesture before embarking in Devonport Dockyard in 
H.M.S. Bulwark, the first commando carrier, for the Mediterranean. The salute was 
taken by the Lord Mayor, who was accompanied by the Commandant General, Royal 
Marines, Lieutenant-General I. H. Riches, and the Major-General, Royal Marines, 
Plymouth, Major-General M. C. Cartwright-Taylor. Later the Colours were marched 
on board in the presence of the First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Carrington, and the 
Commander-in-Chief, Plymouth, Admiral Sir Richard Onslow. 


40 ComMMANDO.—Members of the team of 40 Commando, R.M., who won the Duke 
of Edinburgh Trophy in the 1959 competition, were presented with the Trophy and 
medals by His Royal Highness at Buckingham Palace on 16th February. 


AUSTRALIA 


DIAMANTINA DEEP.—The Minister for the Navy announced on roth February that 
H.M.A.S. Diamantina had discovered a trench in the Indian Ocean, 620 miles west of 
Cape Leeuwin, which is 4,400 fathoms or nearly five miles deep, the greatest depth yet 
discovered in that ocean. It descends steeply from a depth of 2,500 fathoms to 3,400 
fathoms in two minutes’ steaming time and then plunges to 4,400 fathoms. The famous 
Sunda Trench, south of Java, is 3,828 fathoms deep. The new trench has been named 
the Diamantina Deep. 

NEW ZEALAND 


C.N.S.—The appointment has been announced by the Minister of Defence of 
Commodore Peter Phipps, D.S.C., V.R.D., R.N.Z.N., to be Chief of the Naval Staff in 
succession to Rear-Admiral J. M. Villiers, O.B.E., from April, 1960. 


INDIA 


New, FricatEe.—I.N.S. Trishul, anti-submarine frigate, commissioned for service 
with the Indian Navy at Belfast on 13th January. She is commanded by Captain 
V. A. Kamath, I.N., and is the first frigate of her type to be acquired by the Indian Navy. 


MALAYA 


MINESWEEPER TRANSFERRED.—Under the Malayan Defence Agreement, H.M.S. 
Darlaston, coastal minesweeper, has been transferred to the Royal Malayan Navy. 
She was visited at Plymouth on 19th February by the High Commissioner for the 
Federation of Malaya, and left for Singapore on the 22nd. On arrival she was to be 
renamed H.M.M.S. Mahamiru. 
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GHANA 


TAKORADI DEMONSTRATION:—The Prime Minister of Ghana, Dr. Nkrumah, and 
party embarked at Takoradi on 19th March in H.M.S. Puma, wearing the flag of the 
C.-in-C., South Atlantic and South America Station, Vice-Admiral Sir Dymock Watson, 
to witness a demonstration at sea, in which two minesweepers of the Ghana Navy, the 
Yogada and A fadzato, took part. 


FOREIGN 
FRANCE 


SINGAPORE VisiT.—The cadet training ship Jeanne d’Arc visited Singapore from 
5th to oth February. Although informal calls have often been paid, this was the first 
formal visit of a French warship to Singapore for a very long time. Among the 150 cadets 
were four Thais, two Cambodians, two Germans, and two from the French colonies. 


Oxsituary.—Admiral Pierre Barjot, Naval Deputy at Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Powers, Europe, since November, 1958, died in Paris on 1st February at the 
age of 60. He was Deputy Commander-in-Chief and in command of the French 
expeditionary force at the time of the Suez operations in 1956. 


GERMANY 


DESTROYER LauNcH.—The first destroyer to be built in West Germany since the 
War, the Hamburg, was launched on 26th March at the Stiilcken yard, Hamburg. She 
is the first of four vessels of 2,850 tons, and will be armed with 12 anti-aircraft guns, 
seven torpedo tubes, and two depth charge mortars. 


INDONESIA 


A/S ArrcraFrr.—The first of 18 Fairey Gannet anti-submarine aircraft ordered from 
Britain by the Indonesian Navy landed at Jakarta airport on 9th February. 


PERU 


CRUISER TRANSFER.—H.M.S. Ceylon, the purchase of which was announced on 
18th December, was formally accepted by the Peruvian Ambassador on 9th February 
at Portsmouth Dockyard from the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Manley Power, 
and was renamed Coronel Bolognesi. 


PORTUGAL 


ANGOLA PatroL_.—An official announcement was made at Luanda, Angola, on 
14th March that Portugal intends to station warships permanently along the coast of 
Angola, Portuguese West Africa, which extends for over a thousand miles. 


UNITED STATES 


SUBMARINE PoLaR Trip.—The nuclear submarine Sargo left Pearl Harbour on 
18th January and reached the Bering Sea on the 26th. Almost a month of cruising was 
spent beneath the North Polar ice-cap, during which the Sargo visited the Pole and 
surfaced five times. Two other nuclear submarines, the Nautilus and the Skate, had 
formerly been to the North Pole. 


MISSILE FROM SUBMARINE.—The Navy Department announced on 28th March that 
the nuclear-powered submarine Halibut had successfully launched a Regulus missile, 
the first time this had been done. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. THE QUEEN 
The Queen has been graciously pleased to approve the following appointments :— 


H.R.H. The Princess Royal as Honorary Colonel, Leeds University Contingent, 
Officers Training Corps (19th January, 1960). 

To BE AIDE-DE-CAMP TO THE QUEEN.—Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) W. A. C. 
Anderson, D.S.O. (29th October, 1959), vice Major-General G. R. D. FitzPatrick, 
D.S.O., M.B.E., M.C., promoted. 


To BE Honorary CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN.—The Reverend N. MacLean, 
O.B.E., M.A., Deputy Chaplain-General to the Forces (2nd February, 1960). 

To BE Honorary SURGEON TO THE QUEEN.—Brigadier J. E. Snow, O.B.E., 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (3rd December, 1959), vice Major-General J. Huston, C.B., M.B., 
F.R.C.S., retired. 


To BE Master GUNNER, St. JAMES’s ParK.—General Sir E. C. Robert Mansexgh, 
G.C.B., K.B.E., M.C. (1st December, 1960), vice General Sir Cameron G. G. Nicholson, 
G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., relinquishing owing to increasing disability. 


To BE CoLonEL CoMMANDANT.—Of the Royal Corps of Signals, Major-General 
L. de M. Thuillier, C.B., O.B.E. (2nd February, 1960), vice Colonel (Honorary Major- 
General) F. H. Nalder, C.B., O.B.E., B.Sc., tenure expired. 

To BE COLONEL OF A REGIMENT.—Of the Somerset and Cornwall Light Infantry, 
Major-General R. B. F. K. Goldsmith, C.B., C.B.E. (1st April, 1960), vice Field-Marshal 
the Lord Harding, G.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 





Army COUNCIL 


The Queen has been pleased by Letters Patent under the Great Seal bearing date 
the 1st day of January, 1960, to appoint the following to be Her Majesty’s Army 
Council :— 


Captain the Rt. Hon. A. C. J. Soames, C.B.E.—President. 

Major the Hon. H. C. P. J. Fraser, M.B.E.—Vice-President. 

General Sir Francis W. Festing, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C. (Gen.). 
General Sir Hugh C. Stockwell, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C. (Gen.). 
General Sir Cecil S. Sugden, K.C.B., C.B.E. 

Lieut.-General Sir William H. Stratton, K.C.B., C.V.O, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Lieut.-General Sir Harold E. Pyman, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Lieut.-General Sir John G. Cowley, K.B.E., C.B., A.M. 

R. G. K. Way, Esq., C.B., C.B.E. 


APPOINTMENTS 

MINISTRY OF DEFENCE.—Brigadier G. S Cole, C.B.E., appointed Secretary, Chiefs 
of Staff Committee, with the temporary rank of Major-General (1st January, 1960). 

War OFFICE.—Major-General W. G. H. Pike, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed 
Vice-Chief of the Imperial General Staff, with the temporary rank of Lieut.-General 
(October, 1960). 

Major-General H. A. Borradaile, C.B., D.S.O., appointed Vice Adjutant-General 
(29th February, 1960). 

Colonel W. A. Robinson, O.B.E., M.D., appointed Deputy Director-General, Army 
Medical Services, with the temporary rank of Major-General (13th March, 1960). 
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Brigadier D. A. K. Redman, O.B.E., appointed Director, Electrical and iiechanical 
Engineering, with the temporary rank of Major-General (June, 1960). 

The Reverend I. D. Neill, O.B.E., M.A., appointed Chaplain-General to the Forces 
{9th July, 1960). 

Colonel F. B. Cozens, R.R.C., Q.A.R.A.N.C., appointed Matron-in-Chief and 
Director of Army Nursing Services (July, 1960). 

UniTED Kincpom.—Brigadier J. K. Shepheard, D.S.O., O.B.E., B.A., appointed 
Chief of Staff, Headquarters, Northern Command, with the temporary rank of Major- 
General (March, 1960). 

Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) J. H. Cubbon, C.B.E., appointed G.O.C., South 
Western District and 43rd Infantry Division, T.A., with the temporary rank of Major- 
General (22nd February, 1960). 

Brigadier T. H. Birkbeck, C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C., North Midland Area 
and 49th Infantry Division, T.A., with the temporary rank of Major-General (July, 1960). 

GrRMANY.—Lieut-General Sir Charles P. Jones, K.C.B., C.B.E., M.C., appointed 
G.O.C., 1st (B.R.) Corps (8th March, 1960.) 


East Arrica.—Major-General R. E. Goodwin, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed 
G.O.C., East Africa Command (October, 1960.) 

Far East Lanp Forcres.—Major-General G. A. Thomas, C.B., C.B.E., appointed 
Chief of Staff, Headquarters, Far East Land Forces (June, 1960.) 


A.trep Lanp Forces, CENTRAL Europe.—Major-General T. B. L. Churchill, C.B., 
C.B.E., M.C., appointed Deputy Chief of Staff (August, 1960.) 

WasHINGTON.—-Major-General C. L. Richardson, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., B.A., 
appointed Commander, British Army Staff and Military Member, British Joint Services 
Mission (June, 1960). 

Major-General J. N. Carter, C.B., C.B.E., appointed Military Attaché, Washington, 
in addition to his existing appointments (1st January, 1960). 

Guana.—Brigadier H. T. Alexander, D.S.O., O.B.E., appointed Chief of Defence 
Staff and Commander British Troops, Ghana, with the temporary rank of Major-General 
(11th January, 1960.) 

PROMOTIONS 


Lieut.~-Generals.—Major-General to be temporary Lieut.-General:—W. G. Stirling: 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (16th March, 1960). 

Major-Generals.—Temporary Major-Generals or Brigadiers 4 be Major-Generals:— 
R. H. Barry, C.B.E. (29th December, 1959); G. S. Cole, C. E. (1st January, 1960); 
H. T. Alexander, D.S.O., O.B.E. (15th January, 1960); G. H. Baker, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.B.E., M.C. (3rd February, 1960); E. A. W. Williams, C.B.E., M.C. (13th February, 
1960). 

Brigadiers or Colonels to be temporary Major-Generals:—H. T. Alexander, D.S.O., 
O.B.E. (11th January, 1960); G. H. Baker, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C. (1st February, 
1960); E. A. W. Williams, C.B.E., M.C. (84iu February, 1960); I. C. Harris, C.B.E., 
D.S,.O. (18th February, 1960); J. H. Cubbon, C.B.E. (22nd February, 1960); W. A. 
Robinson, O.B.E., M.D. (13th March, 1960). 


RETIREMENTS 


The following General Officers have retired :—General Sir Charles F. Loewen, G.C.B., 
K.B.E., D.S.O. (14th November, 1959) (substituted for the notification in the February 
Journat); Major-General H. C. W. Eking, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (15th January, 1960); 
Major-General R. W. Urquhart, C.B., D.S.O. (3rd February, 1960); Major-General 
C. H. Colquhoun, C.B., O.B.E. (13th February, 1960); Major-General R, A. Bramwell- 
Davis, C.B., D.S.O. (6t&% March, 1960.) 
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Army ESTIMATES, 1960-61 


The Army Estimates for 1960-61 provide for a gross expenditure of £539,450,000, 
reduced by appropriations in aid to £470,050,100. The appropriations in aid include 
£10,000,000, the last of the agreed German contributions to the local costs of the Army 
in Germany. The figures for 1959-60, excluding Supplementary Estimate of 1oth 
February, 1960, but including money previously provided in Civil Estimates for the 
functions taken over in July, 1959, by the War Office from the Ministry of Supply, were 
£529,254,719, reduced by appropriations in aid (including the German contribution) 
to £456,190,719. 

The strength of the active Army will fall during the year, but the reduced costs 
resulting therefrom are offset by higher rates of pay and the cost of Service personnel 
transferred from the Ministry of Supply. Much of the Army’s maintenance requirements 
will again be met from accumulated stocks, but savings from these sources are diminishing. 
The sale of surplus stores is expected to realize {10,300,000 compared with {12,100,000 
in 1959-60. 

Detailed information can be obtained from White Paper, Memorandum of the 
Secretary of State for War Relating to the Army Estimates, 1960-61 (Cmnd. 951, H.M.S.O., 
price 3s.) published in February. 


GURKHA CONTINGENT TO VISIT THE U.K. 


In connection with the State Visit to London of the King of Nepal in October, 1960, 
a contingent from the Brigade of Gurkhas will be brought to the United Kingdom. The 
contingent, which will consist of a composite infantry company and band from the four 
Regiments of Gurkha Rifles in the Far East, will arrive in late May in aircraft of R.A.F. 
Transport Command, and return to the Far East shortly after the State Visit. 

The band will appear at the Royal Tournament and Edinburgh Tattoo, besides 
other public engagements. The infantry company will assist the demonstration 
battalion—the 1st Green Jackets, 43rd and 52nd—at the School of Infantry, Warminster. 


AUSTRALIA 
New Army CHIEF OF STAFF.—It was announced on 17th February, that Lieut.- 
General R. G. Pollard, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., would become Chief of the General Staff of 
the Australian Army in succession to Lieut.-General Sir Ragnar Garrett, K.B.E., C.B., 
who is retiring in June. 
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AIR NOTES 


H.M. THE QUEEN 


The following officers have been appointed Aides-de-Camp to The Queen from 
8th March, 1960:— 


Air Commodore H. I. Edwards, V.C., C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., D.F.C., in succession 
to Air Vice-Marshal R. N. Bateson, D.S.O., D.F.C., Group Captain W. D. Hodgkinson, 
D.F.C., A.F.C., in succession to Group Captain P. G. St. G. O’Brian, O.B.E., D.F.C.; 
Group Captain L. A. Jackson, C.B.E., in succession to Air Commodore A. H. McM. Hely, 
O.B.E.; Group Captain J. H. Stevens, O.B.E., B.Sc., A.F.R.Ae.S., in succession to 
Air Commodore E. Knowles, C.B.E., B.Sc., A.F.R.Ae.S. 


A Royal Salute by the Royal Air Force to mark the birth of a son to The Queen, 
took the form of a flypast over London of 36 Hawker Hunter jet fighters, at 1 p.m. on 
20th February, 1960. 





APPOINTMENTS 


The following appointments are announced:—Air Commodore B. A. Chacksfield, 
O.B.E., A.F.R.Ae.S., to be Senior Air Staff Officer, Technical Training Command, 25th 
January, 1960; Mr. Frank Wood, C.B., to be Deputy Under-Secretary of State in the 
Air Ministry, in succession to Mr. R. H. Melville, C.B., who has been appointed a Deputy 
Under-Secretary of State in the War Office, 28th March, 1960. 


PROMOTIONS 


Air Vice-Marshal A. Earle, C.B., C.B.E., is granted the acting rank of Air Marshal, 
17th December, 1960; Air Commodore B. A. Chacksfield, O.B.E., A.F.R.Ae.S., is granted 
the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal, 25th January, 1960; Air Vice-Marshal D. G. Morris, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., is granted the acting rank of Air Marshal, 9th February, 1960. 


RETIREMENTS 


Air Marshal Sir Geoffrey Tuttle, K.B.E., C.B., D.F.C., 13th December, 1959; Air 
Commodore J. E. R. Sowerman, C.B., C.B.E., 30th December, 1959; Air Vice-Marshal 


A. A. Adams, C.B., D.F.C., roth January, 1960; Air Commodore J. M. D. Ker, C.B.E., 
B.A., 8th February, 1960. 


PERSONNEL 


STRENGTHS.—In a written reply to a question in the House of Commons on the 
comparative strength of the R.A.F. and auxiliaries on 1st April, 1939, and 1st April, 1959, 
the Secretary of State for Air made some interesting comparisons. The number of aircraft 
on Ist June, 1939, was 9,702, compared with 5,194 on 1st April, 1959. The aircrew 
numbers, including trainees, were 8,554 and 13,616, and the total of officers and men 
other than aircrew was 105,202 and 161,225 respectively. 


In comparison, the number of Air Commodores and above was 84 in 1939 and 250 in 
1959. The number of all ranks below air rank were 113,672 and 174,591 respectively. 
There were 14 Commands and 19 Groups just before the War, compared with 12 Commands 
and 17 Groups last year. 


Fryinc Dratus.—The Directorate of Flight Safety report that the R.A.F. fatality 
rates for 1959 were only a quarter of those in 1950, when conversion to jet fighters and 
bombers was being carried out. In 1959 there were 31 fatal accidents in which 56 people 
were killed, compared with 120 fatal accidents in which 242 were killed in 1950. By 1958 
it had become safer flying in the R.A.F. than in 1934 when aircraft were fewer and far 
less complex. 
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Arr EsTIMATES, 1960-61 


The main points in the official memorandum on the Air Estimates, made public on 
18th February, are as follows. The net total of Air Estimates for 1960-61 is £527,460,000. 
This compares with a net total of £490,815,000 for 1959-60. The build up of medium 
bombers has continued steadily. The Vulcan 1 squadrons are complete and the last 
Victor 1 squadron should form early this year. During 1960-61, Vulcan 2s will be 
entering service. The Victor 2 will now enter service next year. The Mk 2 Vulcans and 
Victors will be capable of carrying both free-falling and ‘ stand-off’ nuclear weapons. 
During the next few months the deployment of Thor will be complete. Good progress 
is being made with the TSR 2. 


In Fighter Command, the Lightning has started service trials. Squadrons will 
begin to re-equip this year. 

During the year Transport Command’s strategic transport force will complete 
equipping with Britannias. It will then be equipped entirely with Britannias and Comets, 
which are to be supplemented in due course by the Britannic freighter. For the medium- 
range tactical role an order has been placed for the military version of the Argosy. 
More Whirlwinds are being ordered to provide increased tactical transport support for the 
Army in the field and a more advanced helicopter is also to be developed for this purpose. 


In Germany, re-equipment of AW fighter squadrons with Javelins is practically 
complete. The Canberra force in the Middle East is re-equipping with later marks. In 
the Arabian Peninsula, Venom squadrons are being re-equipped with a fighter/ground 
attack version of the Hunter. Work is in progress at the airfields of Khormaksar, Masirah, 
and Sharjah to improve them for modern aircraft. In Kenya additional Beverleys and 
Twin Pioneers have been established to support the brigade group located there as a 
mobile theatre reserve. 


OFFICER CAREER STRUCTURE.—The Air Estimates included particulars of the new 
officer career structure which is being introduced on 1st April together with the new pay 
rates, Under the new system, officers on the General List will no longer have to retire 
in their forties and early fifties. They will be offered from the beginning the assurance 
of a career to the age of 55, with an option to leave with retired pay at the age of 38, or on 
qualifying for pension after 16 years’ service, whichever date is the later. They will also 
have the right to apply for voluntary retirement once they have passed the relevant 
option point. The new career structure will apply to officers granted General List perma- 
nent commissions on or after 1st April. It will not be possible for it to apply to all officers 
at present serving on such commissions, as this will depend upon the manning situation. 


MATERIEL 


SAFETY BaRRIERS.—AIl R.A.F. fighter and training stations flying jet aircraft are 
to be equipped with safety barriers at the ends of the runways. Already this Swedish- 
designed device has saved more than half the cost of the total outlay, estimated at about 
£800,000. The barriers are operated electrically by push button from the control tower. 
A barrier can be erected or lowered in 10 seconds. 


TRAINING 


Hicu ALTITUDE FLy1nc.—To meet the growing demand for special aeromedical 
training for bomber and fighter aircrew, a permanent instruction centre has been set up 
at R.A.F. Upwood. It is known as the Aeromedica' Training Centre and is under 
No. 1 Group, Bomber Command. The five day courses of lectures and demonstrations 
will include decompression tests and checks of individual flying clothing and survival 
equipment. 

DEsERT Mositity TrIALs.—Exercise ‘ Starlight ’, a joint Army-R.A.F. air mobility 


exercise, took place during March in Cyrenaica. It was held with the permission of the 
Libyan government and in co-operation with Middle East land and air forces. It is the 
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atest of the recent series of Strategic Reserve air mobility trials and involved strategic, 
tactical, and short-range aircraft of Transport Command. Britannias, Hastings, and 
Beverleys were used. During the first phase, the strategic airlift of troops, equipment, 
and vehicles, the Britannias flew non-stop to El Adem, where they slipped crews, and 
the Hastings staged through Malta. The second phase covered the setting up of an 
airhead at Tmimi, 50 miles north-west of El] Adem, and the concentration of the ground 
forces there by air. The actual battle exercise, or third phase, tested the operational and 
logistic air support of troops fighting up to 50 miles west of the airhead. Flying on a 
round-the-clock basis, the Pioneers and Whirlwinds daily carried forward from Tmimi 
some 60 tons of ammunition, fuel, food, and water. The Beverleys, from El Adem, 
supplied an equivalent daily load by parachute drop. Fighter support was provided by 
six Hunters from Stradishall operating from El Adem and by aircraft from the carrier 
Albion. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BriTANNIA TRopHY.—The R.A.F.’s premier aerobatic team, the ‘ Black Arrows’ 
of No. 111 Squadron, has been awarded the Britannia Challenge Trophy for 1959 by the 
Royal AeroClub. This is the first time that the trophy—awarded for the most outstanding 
achievement in aviation during the year— has gone to a R.A.F. squadron. No. I11 
Squadron earned it for its “‘ brilliant aerobatic displays throughout the year ’’. 

SaFETy TRopHy AWARD.—The Royal Air Force has been awarded the Hunt Trophy 
for 1959 by the Guild of Air Traffic Control Officers for its foresight in forming the 
United Kingdom Air Traffic Control Service. The trophy was presented at the annual 
dinner of the Guild in the Harcourt Room of the House of Commons on 13th February. 


Lioyps Cup.—The Lloyds Cup for small-arms proficiency, presented by the Com- 
mittee of Lloyds in 1943 for annual competition by R.A.F. Regiment squadrons, has been 
won by No. 16 (Field) Squadron, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 


40TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE R.A.F. BENEVOLENT Funp.—The 4oth anniversary of 
the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund was commemorated with a service of thanksgiving on 
2nd April in St. Clement Danes, the Church of the Royal Air Force. 


Jumpinc Cats.—A R.A.F. transport aircraft, on 16th March, parachuted 24 cats 
in cushioned wicker baskets to tribesmen in a remote district of Sarawak. The rice crop 
there is threatened by a plague of rats. 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRALIAN DEFENCE CHANGES.—It has been decided that in future Australian 
Citizens’ Air Force squadrons will be trained in the non-flying role only. C.A.F. squadrons 
at Adelaide and Sydney have already ceased flying training and during 1960 the remaining 
squadrons at Perth, Melbourne, and Brisbane will be absorbed into ground duties. 


A new fighter squadron, No. 76, equipped with Commonwealth CA-27 Sabres, will 
be based at R.A.A.F. Williamstown. No. 10 (MR) Squadron at R.A.A.F. Townsville 
is to replace its G.A.F. Lincolns with Lockheed P2V-5 Neptunes; the last of No. 11 
Squadron’s Neptunes have now returned from the United States, where they have been 
fitted with Westinghouse J.34 turbo jets. Eight helicopters are to bought and will be 
formed into No. 9 Squadron. 


NEW ZEALAND 


R.N.Z.A.F. REORGANIZATION.—With the inauguration of a ground training wing, 
Wigram, South Island, has become the principal R.N.Z.A.F. station in New Zealand. 
Planning proposals establish Wigram as a ground unit after flying training ends at the 
station, probably within the next two or three years. The only remaining ground 
establishments other than Wigram after the end of 1960 will be the technical trade 
training schools at Woodbourne and Hobsonville and the boy entrant school at Woodburne. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


Strategy in the Missile Age. By Bernard Brodie. (Princeton University Press, 
London, Oxford University Press.) 378s. 6d. 


Massive Retaliation: The Policy and Its Critics. By Paul Peeters. (Regnery, 
Chicago.) $5. 


In a book of remarkable force and clarity, Professor Bernard Brodie describes the 
origins and development of air strategy up to the end of the second World War, anc ‘hen 
considers the effect on these doctrines of the advent of nuclear and thermo-nuclear 
weapons. 


The first part of the book is devoted to a thorough and very able study of the rise 
of air power. Professor Brodie, with good reason, pays much attention to the theories 
of Douhet, and points out that “‘ because of a revolution in weapons which Douhet 
could never have dreamed of, his philosophy is less challenged today than ever before.” 
In summing up the achievements of air power on the threshold of the nuclear age, the 
author concludes that ‘‘ it was in tactical employment that success was most spectacular 
and that the air forces won the unqualified respect and admiration of the older Services. 
By contrast, the purely strategic successes, however far-reaching in particular instances, 
were never completely convincing to uncommitted observers.’”’ He points out that air 
bombardment produced decisive results against Germany only when precise target systems 
such as transportation or oil production were attacked. 


Apart from the difficulty of evaluating the strategic as compared with the tactical 
successes, Professor Brodie does not, perhaps, make sufficient allowance for the fact that 
strategic air bombardment was employed on a large scale for the first time in the second 
World War. And it was only towards the end of the war that the formidable technical 
and tactical difficulties of the sustained bombing of precise targets were overcome, or 
that really effective bombs became available. 


The invention of nuclear weapons, at one stroke, increased the power of air striking 
forces a thousandfold, while thermo-nuclear weapons have magnified that power to an 
extent which is almost beyond the reach of human imagination. Professor Brodie rightly 
emphasizes the revolution in strategy which this has brought about. The strategy of 
total nuclear war, he writes, “‘ is like an earthquake in that all the forces which determine 
its occurrence and its character have been building up over time, as have almost all the 
factors which determine how it runs its course.” 


He sets out the three possible alternatives before the free world in the thermo- 
nuclear age; preventive war, pre-emptive attack, and massive retaliation. After a 
discussion of the political, moral, and military factors, he dismisses preventive war as 
an impracticable policy for the United States or her allies. Such a course would have 
great military advantages, but he is undoubtedly right in this view. By pre-emptive 
attack he envisages a strategic air attack on “‘ the Soviet Union only after the latter has 
set in motion its own strategic air attack, but before that attack is consummated and 
preferably before it gets well under way.” This would no doubt be excellent if it could 
be achieved, but the essential requirements—absoluéely reliable early warning of sufficient 
duration to enable a decision to be made and a counter-attack to be launched—are most 
unlikely to be realized. Professor Brodie sums up by saying ‘‘ that while a successful 
pre-emptive strike by the United States remains theoretically feasible, it would be 
foolish to rely upon it as though it were a good possibility.” 


There remains massive retaliation, the object of which is to deter a potential aggressor 
from starting a global war. Professor Brodie points out that to be effective it must be 
credible, and it must be possible for it to counter-attack in overwhelming strength in 
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any circumstances. The very word ‘retaliation’ presupposes that the enemy will 
strike first, and the retaliatory forces must therefore be able to absorb a surprise attack 
and still retain the power to inflict an intolerable degree of damage on an aggressor. 


Professor Brodie does not believe that any deterrent can be absolutely relied upon. 
He believes that the chances of total war occurring “‘ are finite and perhaps even sub- 
stantial, the more so as we ignore them.’’ The deduction that he draws from this is that, 
if we have forsworn preventive war, we must devote much of our military energies to 
cutting down drastically the advantage that an enemy can derive from hitting first by 
surprise attack. Therefore, the defence of the deterrent is of paramount importance. 
The various methods by which this may be achieved—early warning, protection of the 
retaliatory force by dispersal or ‘hardening,’ which means the provision of shelters 
proof against thermo-nuclear attack, or by mobility on land or under the sea, or by air- 
launched missiles—are well known. Those which are adopted will be the courses which 
give the best value in security for the money expended. Professor Brodie is a strong 
advocate of ‘ hardening,’ and states that studies “‘ have established that a critical change 
can be accomplished from a potentially high vulnerability to a very much lower one at 
a relatively modest cost,’’ which he puts at about one-tenth of the present cost of the 
U.S. Strategic Air Command and its ancillary services. He points out that if the 
retaliatory force is left unprotected, “ it trumpets the fact that it is intended for a first- 
strike attack, not retaliation ’’ and that this tempts an aggressor to strike first. 


Strategy in the Missile Age is a clear, comprehensive and most valuable contribution 
to the solution of the most urgent and important problem facing mankind today. No 
student of war—and, indeed, no one who is not indifferent to the future of our race—can 
afford to miss this book. 


Massive Retaliation is a very thorough analysis of the doctrine of massive retaliation 
and, by implication, a defence of it. Although it deals with the subject from the political 
rather than from the military angle, it throws much light on the problems facing the 
American statesmen and Service chiefs, thrust without overmuch preparation into the 
position of world leadership. Mr. Peeters is exasperated by the unwillingness of the 
world at large, and even of many American citizens, to understand the policy of the 
United States, or to give credit for its fundamental decency. There is a good deal of 
truth in this, and a study of this book should do much to induce, in critics of American 
policy, a juster frame of mind. 


War in the Modern World. By Theodore Ropp. (Duke University Press; London, 

Cambridge University Press.) 80s. 

When Captain Liddell Hart gave the Lees Knowles lectures at Cambridge in 1933, 
he spoke feelingly of the need for a wider study of war as a social phenomenon. It was, 
he said, a branch of knowledge which requires that method of work which prevails in a 
university as well as the attitude of mind which is inculcated there. This book may 
not be a direct result of that plea, but it helps to meet the requirement for it offers a new 
approach to history derived from twenty years of teaching and patient research. It is 
written, the author claims, “‘ for civilians with some knowledge of history and for military 
men interested in the ways in which their profession has been changed by political, social, 
and economic developments.’’ The author has studied those changes which have occurred 
in modern times, here interpreted as the last five centuries, but the emphasis is on the 
wars of the twentieth century, especially on Anglo-American concepts of sea, land, and 
air war, because he feels that readers will ‘‘ be particularly interested in their own age 
and their own countries’ military traditions.” 

Though the book skims somewhat superficially, as indeed it must over such a vast 
field, the wealth of references included increase the scope and depth of the text to a 
remarkable extent. Almost every page is amplified by long footnotes quoting sources, 
but although the author claims that his work is, in some ways, an introduction to the 
major military classics, the bibliography is not confined to such material. Reference is 
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N.A.T.O. and the 
Future of Europe 


BEN T. MOORE 

Foreword by WILLIAM C. FOSTER 
The first up-to-date critical appraisal 
of N.A.T.O., centred on the policy of 
the United States. The foreword 
summarizes the dominant theme of the 
book: ‘N.A.T.O. began as an alliance, 
but what we really need, and are 
groping for, is a community.’ (Council 
on Foreign Relations) 36s. net 


N.A.T.O. and 
American Security 


Diplomacy in the 
Nuclear Age 


LESTER BOWLES PEARSON 

The book contains the William L. 
Clayton Lectures delivered at Tufts 
University, Massachusetts, and Mr 
Pearson’s speech at Oslo when he 
received the Nobel Peace Prize. 

© These lectures deserve to be made 

“ recommended reading” for all young 
diplomatists...” THE TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

(Harvard University Press) 16s. net 


Strategy in the Missile 
Age 


BERNARD BRODIE 


*,..a model of clear objective thinking 
...- Should certainly be read by anyone 
who is interested in the basic military 

problem of our time.’ Marshal of the 


that are now edging their way into the R.A.F, Sir John Slessor in SURVIVAL 
newspapers.’ THE ECONOMIST (Princeton University Press) 37s. 6d. net 


(Princeton University Press) 48s. net OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Edited by KLAUS KNORR 


©... should be read by anyone who is 
interested in the future of America’s 

relations with N.A.T.O., for it points 
the way to a number of controversies 














also made to selected memoirs and even the better known novels with war backgrounds, 
and so we are given access to a wide field of military writing. 


Professor Ropp believes that the factors which have shaped the trends of military 
thinking can be roughly classified as political, organizational, and technological. The 
political factors stem from the clash of arms between opposing States and they are 
determined by the resources—social, economic, and diplomatic—which each has at its 
disposal. Organizational or administrative factors are very largely the responsibility 
of the professional military man who studies strategy, logistics, and training. The third 
classification is a modern development, ‘‘ competition in weapons is older than recorded 
history, but only in modern times has technological innovation been so rapid, so conscious, 
and so continuous that scientists have become as important as politicians or soldiers.” 


Developing his theme, the author has examined the past in three main sections, 
the first, ‘‘ The Age of Great Captains,’ deals with land and naval warfare from the 
Renaissance to the beginning of the 18th century, and has chapters devoted to the Anglo- 
American military tradition, the French Republic, and Napoleon. In the 19th century, 
Professor Ropp deals with the Industrial Revolution, wars in Europe, and the men, tactics, 
and strategy of the American Civil War. One of the quotations used strikes a responsive 
if slightly wistful note in modern military thinking. I. S. Bloch in The Future of War, 
written at the close of the 19th century, claimed that ‘‘ War has become impossible 
except at the price of suicide.”” He surmised optimistically that when the impossibility 
of resorting to war was apparent to all, other means would be devised to settle inter- 
national disputes. 


The author passes through the years of uneasy peace, 1871-1914, to the “ Age of 
Violence,’’ which encompasses the two world wars. This last section may not be entirely 
free from inaccuracies, but on balance there can be no doubt of the value of this book. 
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Campaigns and battles are used only to illustrate more general trends, for the author 
has covered a very large canvas. Eut Professor Ropp can claim with Douhet that he 
has glanced at the war of the past long enough to retrace its essential features, studied 
recent developments to judge how they will affect the future, and finally tried to decide 
what modifications will be made in the character of war by the causes at work today. 


Science and Technology in Contemporary War. By Major-General G. I. Pokrovsky: 
translated and annotated by Raymond L. Garthoff. (Praeger, N.Y.; London, 
Stevens, Ltd.) 30s. 


This is a collection of a short book, a brochure, and an article by Major-General 
Pokrovsky of the Engineering Technical Services of the Soviet Army, translated and 
commented on by Raymond L. Garthoff. 


Part I deals in non-technical terms with the application of scientific discoveries 
to weapons and with their influence on tactics and strategy. It goes on to point out the 
infiltration of military technology into all aspects of war and the necessity of an under- 
standing of it by soldiers of all ranks. In doing so it deals shortly and in simple language 
with the most advanced weapons. 


The brochure which forms Part II brings the book up to date, while the article in 
Part III gives a brief account of long-range rockets and other strategic weapons with 
some thoughts on defence against them. This is a <~ful little work in its own right. 
While there is nothing in it which is likely to be new tu he trained technical staff officer 
of any of our Services, it gives in simple terms a short Lt comprehensive account of the 
application of modern technological developments to warfare. 


But its real importance is the insight which it provides into the state of technological 
thought in the Soviet Army and the efforts being made to spread it to all members of 
that Army. From both points of view, it is a book which may be read with advantage 
by members of all our Services. 


The West Point Atlas of American Wars. Edited by Colonel Vincent J. Esposito. 
(Praeger, N.Y.; London, Stevens, Ltd.) Two vols. 15 gns. 


The title of this beautifully produced work might suggest to a British reader that it 
is no more than a student’s atlas for the study of campaigns in which the American Army 
has shared. It is a great deal more than that. It contains, indeed, maps of the Revo- 
lutionary War, the 1812 War, the Mexican War, the Civil War, and the Spanish War; 
but the whole of the second volume is devoted to the first and second World Wars, 
which are treated as fully before the entry of the United States as after. American litho- 
graphy has always been of a very high standard, and this is an outstanding example. 
The maps are provided on a lavish scale. There are eight, for instance, devoted to the 
Shiloh Campaign, twelve to the opening campaign in France in 1914. Each map is 
accompanied by an explanatory page of text, into which the author has contrived to 
pack a mass of well-digested narrative, far above VIth Form level, fair and just to the 
parties to an almost Olympian degree. It is hard to say, in fact, whether the text illumi- 
nates the maps or the maps the text. The result is not only graphically clear but very 
exciting. Several pages of critical bibliography are added. If every West Point cadet 
gets outside this, the American Army will be very well grounded in military history. 


Waterloo. By John Naylor. (Batsford Ltd.) zs. 

One of the new ‘ British Battles Series ’ that is being brought out by the publishers 
and already includes monographs on Trafalgar and Quebec, this account of Waterloo, 
lavishly illustrated for its price, is a worthy addition. The author, who makes telling 
use of eye-witness accounts of the fighting, has produced a reliable narrative of the events 
leading up to the campaign as well as of the campaign itself. One of his most illuminating 
passages describes the exertions by which Napoleon succeeded in organizing a magnificent 
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army in three months—an aspect on which most historians are silent. He gives a sym- 
pathetic survey of the British Army of 1815. He rightly treats Wellington’s side of 
the business as an allied enterprise, in which Bliicher’s Army was as much concerned as 
our own contingent, though even he might have given a fuller picture of the progress 
of the Prussian advance on the battlefield. Occasionally, perhaps, his account lacks 
some refinements. The reader is not, for instance, left very clear as to exactly 
where Grouchy had got to by the evening of the 18th, and, to account for Wellington’s 
misconception of Napoleon’s movements on the 15th, he omits to mention Dérnberg’s 
failure to forward Colquhoun Grant’s intelligence report. Such criticisms are not, how- 
ever, very important, and they do not detract from what is essentially fair treatment of 
a very controversial subject. 


Auchinleck. By John Connell. (Cassell.) 35s. 


This book has already been reviewed and read far and wide; and another review 
must savour of ‘ cauld kail het again.’ There is perhaps still room for a few things to 
be said about it. 


The first is to express satisfaction that the book has been written and is being read. 
Whether one agrees or not with all that Mr. Connell has to say is immaterial: the fact 
remains that Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck has hitherto suffered in his reputation 
for want of an apologist. There is nothing blasphemous in pointing out that Sir Winston 
Churchill benefited from national gratitude, early publication, and his own matchless 
prose; and that Lord Montgomery benefited likewise from national gratitude, a certain 
confidence, a plenitude of weapons, and a prose style which is ugly but telling. It may be 
inelegant and regrettable that most of the generals of the last war have rushed into print, 
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either in the first person or vicariously, to justify themselves; but it was virtually forced 
upon them by the ‘ Jack Hornerism’ of the war-time Prime Minister. In self-effacement 
Auchinleck was the peer of Wavell; but it was too much to ask that his case should be 
allowed to go wholly by default when the case of others was being proclaimed by loud- 
hailer. 


Mr. Connell in his way is as much of a hero-worshipper as Sir Arthur Bryant. Yet 
reading his book it strikes me that he is not nearly as blind a defender of his hero as other 
reviews had led me to expect. The charge most commonly levelled against Sir Claude 
Auchinleck is that he was “ a bad picker.’’ We find Mr. Connell conceding this, sometimes 
frankly, sometimes by implication. In this he is certainly in step with junior officers 
on Sir Claude Auchinleck’s own staff, who were often appalled at the appointments 
which he made. Mr. Connell twice suggests, 635 pages apart, that the Field-Marshal 
was in some ways an odd man out; and I simply cannot imagine on what grounds he 
bases the following passage :— 


“‘ Neither by birth nor upbringing did he belong to—and he had never acquired 
connexions with—the inner, ruling-class circles which still exercised a predominant 
influence in the British Army. He had risen to high command unassisted by wealth, 
privilege, or social background. This would have been forgiven him and he would 
have been acceptable to the ‘ establishment ’ if he had conformed; but composedly 
and courteously he refused to conform.” 


With respect to Mr. Connell, whom I have known very well for close on twenty years, 
I believe that to be nonsense. Without wasting time in demolishing it point by point, 
let us merely agree that no higher commander in the last war owed his position to ‘‘ wealth, 
privilege, or social background.’”’ And when, later in the same paragraph, Mr. Connell 
claims that Auchinleck was unorthodox, and that “ his overthrow was a victory for the 
orthodox,’ I would have thought that orthodoxy, with all its virtues, was one of Sir Claude 
Auchinleck’s principal characteristics. 


Of other random thoughts: how monstrous was the degree of interference from home. 
It continued despite all the efforts of Brooke and Ismay. How sage and sound were 
Ismay’s letters. It is fashionable now to ridicule ‘ Jock Columns.’ People forget that 
they were introduced to meet an immediate need in a moment of crisis, and that they 
answered the purpose admirably at the time. So did the‘ boxes.’ The mistake which was 
made lay in thinking that they were the panacea for desert fighting; that because they 
were the right tactical answer for the moment there was some permanent place for them 
in Field Service Regulations. The same mistake has been made since on behalf of some other 
ephemeral tricks. Tricks which were in fashion when the war ended have tended to become 
part and parcel of our training; whereas if the war had continued another three or four 
months, they would have been out-dated. 


Is it not fantastic to reflect that Auchinleck, as Commander-in-Chief, had no aircraft 
of his own, and was dependent on the good will of the Royal Air Force to fly him home ? 
And that he had to double up with aircraftmen on the floor to sleep? Mr. Connell is 
perhaps hard on General Ritchie in his assignment of the blame for the disasters of 1942; 
but he is no harder than the War Office who, in accordance with the letter of the regula- 
tions, caused him to return to the United Kingdom ir his substantive rank of colonel; 
although he had been an acting or temporary major-general for two years, and a 
lieutenant-general and army commander for six months. 


Mr. Connell has been criticized for incorporating too many documents in full. 
Certainly his book might have been easier to read without them; but I found that I was 
not tempted to skip them. From time to time his indignation gets the better of him; 
but it is for the best of reasons, and in the most likeable way. The tragedy of the Indian 
period must be read in full; and here at least Sir Claude will surely be above criticism. 
One could not have devised for one’s worst enemy such anguish as the British laid on the 
shoulders of this devoted man. 
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When all is said and read and done, what sticks in one’s mind is the individual 
generals and commanders whose names are conjured up again in this book. They had 
a foul tide to contend with, and the very worst of gear. Some of them made mistakes, 
and were ‘stellenbosched ’; some were ‘stellenbosched ’ who made no mistakes; one or two, 
perhaps, had been over-promoted, and should not have found themselves where they were. 
But it was they who held the defiles in the bad days, and got scant credit for it. Either 
Wavell or Auchinleck could fitly be taken as their prototype. If occasionally Mr. Connell 
seems to protest too much, it is high time that somebody did. 


Command Decisions. Prepared by the Office of the Chief of Military History, 
Department of the Army, with an Introduction by Hanson W. Baldwin. (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., N.Y.) 


During and since the last war the United States Army Historical Department has 
engaged a large team of historians, research workers, writers, and secretaries to study 
in every detail the United States Army’s participation in the war. Their output has 
been prodigious. Already scores of volumes have been published; the total is expected 
to amount to nearly one hundred books. This volume is a recent product of that 
literary workshop. Its aim is to analyse and “ present the facts without fear or favour 
and with no axe to grind,” concerning twenty major decisions affecting strategy and 
tactics in the last war. No attempt is made to arrive at the rights and wrongs of those 
decisions, The reader is left to make his own judgment. Indeed the separate authors 
of each chapter have been at pains to avoid expressing any opinions beyond those which 
are ex post facto inescapable. 


The decisions range throughout the echelons of command; from politico-military 
decisions by heads of state on grand strategy down to the decisions of army and corps 
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commanders. They embrace decisions by Americans, by the Allies, and by the enemy. 
All theatres of war are covered. 


In a volume covering so wide a field it would be invidious to mark out any particular 
chapters as worthy of special commendation, but readers in this country will no doubt 
turn their attention to those decisions behind which lay marked differences of opinion 
between the American and British Chiefs of Staff or between American and British 
Commanders. Into this category fall the chapters dealing with the invasion of North 
Africa (Torch) in 1942, the invasion of Southern France in August, 1944, and General 
Eisenhower's adoption of a ‘ broad front strategy ’ in Europe in September, 1944. Coming 
so soon after Sir Arthur Bryant’s second volume on the Alanbrooke diaries and Field- 
Marshal Montgomery’s own memoirs, the last-mentioned is bound to arouse critical 
interest. The author’s conclusion that “ tactical operations had definitely become the 
art of the logistically feasible ’’ tends to invite the reader to agree with Eisenhower. 


On the Commanders’ level there are chapters dealing with General Lucas’s handling 
of the Anzio landing; General Mark Clark’s handling of the Fifth Army before Rome, 
and General Bradley’s decision to halt Patton’s army at Argentan in August, 1944, 
resulting in failure to close the Argentan—Falaise pocket. On the enemy side the decision 
on the defence of Italy and the German counter-offensive in tie Ardennes are critically 
analysed. 


The volume is profusely documented and the maps are a model of their kind. In 
a foreword Hanson W. Baldwin states that the authors ‘‘ have had one aim—to let the 
facts speak for themselves, to present the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.”” One must agree that the authors have not failed in their aim in what must 
surely be one of the most unusual, unbiased, important, and enlightening contributions 
to the history of the last war. 


The Truman-MacArthur Controversy and the Korean War. By John W. Spanier. 
(Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press.) 52s. 


In setting out to examine the facts of the clash between General MacArthur and 
the executive, embodied at that time in the resolute figure of President Truman, 
Mr. Spanier has done a great service faithfully and well. It may be that in his own 
country the record, its implications, and its results, appear reasonable and no more 
than an interesting sidelight on history, but elsewhere in the world the record will be 
startling. 

It is difficult for an Englishman to understand how it is possible for any servant 
of the Crown or the State to challenge the supreme authority without being indicted 
for treason. One has only to attempt to imagine a Wavell or a Mountbatten behaving 
in a manner remotely similar to MacArthur’s to realize the absurdity. Yet MacArthur, 
owing to the peculiar nature of the link between the civil and military power, was a 
proconsul. He disapproved of the foreign policy of the United States, challenged 
the Chief Executive, the tough, resilient, and resolute Mr. Truman, and appealed for 
the support of the American people over the heads of the Administration. Such an 
event was in a sense inevitable given the ‘ civil war’ attitude to all war of the United 
States. The event only waited on the man and the moment. MacArthur was the man, 
the Korean War the moment. 


By the time this war broke out MacArthur had established himself as the ‘ Mikado,’ 
benevolent despot maintaining undisputed authority over a nation of 80 million people 
utterly alien in their ways, thought, aspirations, and appearance. He referred to no 
man, and the diplomats of every foreign Power presented themselves to him as the supreme 
authority. Such was the position. The decision to intervene in Korea gave MacArthur 
at once a blinding vision of conquest on a mighty scale. Not only Japan, but China 
might be added unto him. The total lack of a political directive, and the consequent 
lack of an object, gave him the carte blanche traditional in a nation which regards its 
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fighting Services as a fire brigade. By 7th October, 1950, it dawned upon the startled 
allies of the United States in the United Nations Forces that MacArthur was no longer 
concerzed with restoring the status quo, as they had imagined, and that this story would 
have a sticky, perhaps a ‘ total’ end. 


But it is written in the Constitution of the United States: ‘‘ The President shall 
be Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States... .” It is no 
empty phrase, and the holder of the office was no empty man. President Truman met 
MacArthur’s challenge with all the urgency and ruthless courage the occasion demanded. 
MacArthur, the brilliant, the glittering, the legend, the hero, was relieved of his commands 
and to be welcomed in his own country with nation-wide hysteria. Rome in its heyday 
never saw the like. President Truman was burned in effigy, while his Secretary of State 
received with him epithets which would seem outrageous if applied to the Devil. But 
it may be that President Truman saved the world from disaster when he intervened, 
and stopped MacArthur with the bit between his teeth. 


Anyone concerned with the safety of the human race, let alone democracy, will 
find food for thought in this honest, Jucid, and terrifying book. 


NAVAL 
Action This Day. By Admiral of the Fleet Sir Philip Vian. (Muller.) 21s. 

This remarkable record of active sea service is comparable to that of Admiral Lord 
Collingwood, but whereas the latter took place during the more leisurely days of sail, 
that of Admiral Vian spans the fast-moving events of the second World War in which 
he played such an important and distinguished part. 
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Written with great modesty, and an economy of words typical of one accustomed 
to the quick translation of ideas into actions, the author pays handsome tribute to the 
work of those serving under him. From the stirring account of the Altmark incident, 
the shadowing of the Bismarck, on through the grim period in the Mediterranean, where, 
with a small force of cruisers and destroyers, he routed a greatly superior Italian force 
and saved a vital Malta convoy from complete annihilation, the landing in Sicily followed 
by the ill-starred one at Salerno, the triumphant invasion of Normandy, and concluding 
w th a vivid account of the different but none the less desperate fighting in the Pacific, 
he carries us along, making light of the difficulties with which he was faced, and leaving 
us at the end with a feeling of pride that Britain still has men of such calibre to serve her 
in her hour of need. 


As Flag Officer in command of the Eastern Task Force during the invasion of 
Normandy, he gives an excellent eye-witness account of the naval events accompanying 


that great undertaking. A map would have been helpful to those not acquainted with the 
area. 


Of special interest is his account of the work of the British Pacific Fleet. This is 
the first detailed British one to be published, and is long overdue. The manner in which 
this force kept up our end alongside the bigger and better equipped U.S. Fleet, which 


had had much more experience in this type of warfare, is a story which everyone should 
read. 


But the value of this book lies particularly in his comments on the difficulties with 
which he was faced due te lack of proper equipment. The Dido class cruisers, for 
instance, with their dual: pose 5.25 inch guns, were quite unsuited to the type of war 
being fought in the Med ‘ranean in 1941-42; the lack of properly designed naval 
aircraft which persisted thi ~ehout the war, and which was only overcome by supplies 
from the United States; and finally, the heterogeneous collection of unsuitable ships 
which were assembled to support the Pacific Fleet; all these provide warning to the 
politicians of the future that you cannot have an efficient Navy on the cheap. 


Perhaps the keynote of the book lies in the laconic statement on page 90 after the 
bridge of his flagship had been hit and she could no longer make signals—‘‘ The damage 
thus sustained was actually of no importance. The leaders of the divisions of the striking 
force were well aware of my intentions. ...’’ This is the true test of an outstanding leader. 


ARMY 


Records of the Nile Voyageurs, 1884-1885. The Canadian Voyageur Contingent in 
the Gordon Relief Expedition. Edited with an introduction by Colonel C. P. Stacey, 
Canadian Army. (The Champlain Society, Toronto.) 


In 1884 the British Government asked the Canadian Government to supply 400 
experienced boatmen to assist its expedition up the Nile to the relief of Gordon at 
Khartoum. This was the first overseas expeditionary force sent out by Canada, and 
here is what amounts to a complete account of the doings of those 400 Voyageurs, as they 
were called in their home country, during that fruitless campaign, an account which 
should have been compiled long ago had not the operations of the Desert Column attracted 
most of the public attention. The authorities for the story are impeccable, being in 
great part the diary and letters of Lieut.-Colonel F. C. Denison, the Toronto alderman who 
commanded the Voyageurs, and the letters of his brother, Captain Egerton Denison. 
One has nothing but admiration for the Canadian Militia officers, whose indefatigable 
drive and strong character applied these rough and not always docile boatmen of 
the backwoods so devotedly and successfully to their task. British boatmen might 
have got these boats up river, though more slowly, but they certainly could never 
have brought them down again through the many cataracts and rapids without the 
help of the Voyageurs. 
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It was not the fault of Denison’s men that the force was two days too late to save 
Gordon; it was certainly due to the inefficiency of the Staff of the Army. It is, for 
instance, dismal to be told by Egerton Denison that on an expedition in which all should 
have moved light, Sir Evelyn Wood appears to have taken ‘' 96 cases with stores, about 
40 being wine of different sorts,” this in addition to his camp equipage, and to learn that 
the military authorities were so little versed in administration that Thomas Cook was 
employed extensively to provide the needs of the force. Due to some ex ent to General 
“niler’s misunderstanding with that firm, there was no coal at Assuan when the river 
$.. mers reached there, and river movement by steamer was delayed for nearly a fortnight. 
Peri. ‘here were too many generals; there was a plethora of them. 


The author first introduces the Voyageurs and tells of their selection and engagement 
as Civilians in military employ, and thereafter sketches out the inception and the course 
of the campaign. There follow Denison’s diary and a number of contemporary Press 
reports and letters, which to the general reader are naturally the most attractive parts 
of the book, winding up with the official ‘ journal’ of the River Column and documents 
concerning the dozen Canadian ‘ wheelsmen ’ who also accompanied the expedition. 


The book is a fine production in every way, and a credit to the Champlain Society 
and to the author. The reproductions of pictures from periodicals of the time provide 
the setting for the story. It is a valuable addition to our knowledge of this very 
controversial campaign. 


A Hundred Years of Military Music. By Lieut.-Colonel P. L. Binns. (Blackmore 
Press.) 7s. 6d. 


There have been books on the military music of this country, but a history of the nerve 
centre of our army bands, The Royal School of Music, Kneller Hall, has been lacking. 
Colonel Binns has written a short, well-documented, and readable account. The progress 
of the School from the days of ‘ The Military Music Class’ is, of course, closely bound up 
with the developing status of the bands themselves, their bandmasters and bandsmen, 
and this is well described too. Many landmarks have been passed since bandmasters 
and most bandsmen were civilians and often foreigners, the private property of the 
officers of a regiment, until today when there are a number of commissioned Directors 
of Music and bands do not cease to exist on mobilization. The developing prestige of 
the School and its status in the general musical life of the country makes a fascinating 
and impressive story. The standard of army music has never been higher than today. 
The book is well illustrated, and its only fault is the mis-spelling of a number of proper 
names. 


AIR 
Fighter Command. By Peter Wykeham. (Putnam.) 30s. 


It is one of the anomalies of air warfare that the Fighter arm, with a temperament 
that is naturally spirited, volatile, and aggressive, should be the main weapon of defence. 
‘One answer lies perhaps in the need for improvisation in defence, swift changes of 
policies, and plans which must counter the unforeseen enemy thrust and always be ready 
to face the unexpected. Such organizations thrive in the hot-house of war when necessity 
‘steps up the temperature and when many strange plans bloom but only the best of them 
mature. 


This is the story of fighter defence, an account of the foundation and expansion, 
the task and organization of an operational command in the Royal Air Force. It rarely 
touches upon the individual episode in the front line and probably for that reason lacks 
the human interest that pervaded the growing tension of Alan Deere’s recent auto- 
biography. But this comment is not in criticism; the author has deliberately set out to give 
4 factual history, not a personal account, and if we miss the gay spirit of the squadron 
pilots we are compensated by brief character studies of some of the great Fighter Com- 
manders, including Sholto-Douglas, Leigh-Mallory, Park, Roderick Hill, and Basil Embry. 
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The book has the sub-title ‘‘ A Study of Air Defence 1914-1960 ”’ but not surprisingly 
two-thirds of the book are devoted to the war years; for air defence was “‘ a mushroom 
growth that sprang up between the two wars against Germany .. . and before the 
designers had passed the stage of early experiment they were racing against time to save 
their country from being overwhelmed.” 


In July, 1936, when Lord Dowding arrived at Bentley Priory to begin the work of 
building up the Command, he was faced with the stupendous task of forming a single, 
cohesive fighting machine from the thinly scattered and slender resources of men, aircraft, 
guns, and communications. The greatest single factor in the progress of the Command in 
the next few years was undoubtedly the development of radar. Indeed the history of 
Fighter Command, says the author, is the history of radar, “‘ all the wisdom of the com- 
manders, all the skill of the aeroplane designers and builders, all the labour of the hosts 
that supported the squadrons and all the craft and bravery of the pilots that fought in 
the air; all would have come to nothing without the invisible pulses that went out from 
the towers and the faint green lines that wrote the answers on the tubes.” In 1939, even 
after the accelerated programme which followed the Munich crisis, there were only twenty 
R.D.F. stations in England and three overseas but by now the main priorities were being 
given to air defence, the years of preparation were reaching a new climax, and before 
Dowding left the Command the Battle of Britain had been fought and won. 


The pressure of war was maintained and the struggle to perfect radar as a defence 
against attacking planes was complicated by the need to evolve night fighting aids. The 
short respite when the enemy switched their attack to Russia was followed by the require- 
ment to mount support for the allied invasion of Europe, and the advent of pilotless 
flying bombs constituted a new menace against which a defence must be found. 


The end of the war is not the end of the story of Fighter Command; its new task is to 
guard the operational capability of the deterrent, and manned fighters have other roles 
to play in interception, identification, and limited war. Air Vice-Marshal Wykeham, a 
fighter pilot himself and now a young commander of considerable distinction, may yet 
write a second volume of history of the Command he knows so well and of which he is so 
proud. 
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YOUR TRIBUTE 


By sending a donation you 
are paying your own tribute 
to the bravery of the life- 
boat crews. The service 
depends entirely on volun- 
tary contributions to carry 
on its work. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
Treasurer: Secretary: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, 0.8.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 























THE ARMY, NAVY & GENERAL 
Assuranee Association Lid. 
has, since 1900, specialised in the insurance requirements f Offi 
HM. Services, It transacts all forms of insurance, pe soc par be 
a well-deserved reputation for prompt and generous claims settlements. 
Its Directors know, from personal experience, of the insurance problems 
billie cy Seedied WAL. esd ts A dehche tien Vaceotane oembiacts its benlones 
with a special understanding of the requirements of Serving and Retired 
- Directors : 
Vice-Admiral Sir Sydney Raw, K.B.E., C.B., Chairman. 
2 Sa Nee Captain W. H. Coombs, C.B.E., R.N.R. 3 
R. Johnson, A.C.LL ; P. F. Faunch, 
Head Office : 


| Tealagar House, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W.1 
pace ace aed 


Ly Hn 1, i ees m Pang, Line St, Londen, B.C 


: Branches : 
Aldershot. Ballymena, Northern Ireland. Colchester... 
Officers’ Kit, Comprehensive Houscholders, Personal Accident, ifotor, Fire, Burglary, Marine, ete. 
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IT MAY BE POSSIBLE .... 


Our Research and Development Departments are 
available to provide the answer to many problems 
—WMechanical, Electronic, Optical. They are 
staffed by Physicists and Mechanical and Elec- 
tronics Eneineers capable of carrying out projects 
of wide variety and complexity. 





IT CAN BE DONE.... 


Our extensive. Werk are fully equipped with 
modern plact capable of rapid production of ‘the 
highest quality in workmanship and design. Our 
skilled. craftsmen ore. capable of the finest 
pele seme pets A 8 fe eon 2 
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